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REFLECTIONS ON VEDIC MYTHOLOGY* 
BY 
R. N. DANDEKAR 


The ninth verse of the ninetieth hymn in the first book of the Rgveda 
reads : 
sam no mitrah Sam varunah 
sam no bhavaty aryama | 
sam na indro brhaspatih 
Sam no visnur urukramah || 
* Propitious unto us Mitra; propitious Varuna; propitious unto us 
may Aryaman be. Propitious unto us Indra ; Brhaspati ;* propitious unto us 
Visnu, the widestrider. ” 


Wheiher it is deliberately intended or not — in view of the significant — 


recurrence of this verse in various Vedic texts! I for one should like to ba. 


lieve that it is deliberately intended — this verse reflects the three main and 
consecutive phases of the evolutionary mythology of the Rgveda — in the | 
first two quarters, the first phase of the definite realization of the cosmic 


* Address delivered by the author on the occasion of the re-conferment of the Doctorate 
on him by the Heidelberg University, on June 10, 1988. EE TC 

1 On account of the single occurrence of the word San: in this quarter it is 
suggested that brhaspatih is to be understood as an cpithet of Indra. But 
tenor of the context makes it clear that the mention of two separate divi 
and Brhaspati, is intended here. Moreover, in no sense can brhaspat 
a distinctive epithet of Indra ( in the way in which urukrama can be of 

2 AV XIX.9.6; VS 36.9; TA 7.1.1; TU 1.1.1; 12.1; Man SS 6.1. 
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(moral) order established by the ‘binder’ god Varuna and his two alter 
egos Mitra and Aryaman ; in the third quarter, the phase of the mythologi- 
zation of history as represented by Indra and of the purposeful concoction 
of his counterpart Brhaspati; and in the fourth quarter, the phase of the 
hierarchisation of popular religious cults as symbolized by Visnu. It may 
be presumed — and this presumption gets adequate confirmation from the 
history of later Hinduism — that independent religious sects grew round these 
Vedic gods, namely, Varuna, Indra, Brhaspati, and Visnu. A mutual con- 
frontation among these religious sects was also inevitable — and, indeed, 
understandable. Therefore, in order to avoid any probable schism within the 
Vedic religion that might arise out of such confrontation, the Vedic seers in- 
troduced into their evolutionary mythology the concept of dual-divinities and 
thereby sought to establish a kind of rapprochement among these religious 
sects, based mainly on the principles of complementaryness, conciliatory 
adjustment, and hierarchisation. 


Let me begin by stating some of the principal tenets of what I under- 
stand by * evolutionary Rgvedic mythology”: (1) The Rgvedic mythology 
cannot be said to have assumed a finite and finished form at any given 
moment. It would, therefore, be wrong to study that mythology as if it was 
a static phenomenon. Rgvedic mythology had been, throughout, reacting and 
responding io the various vicissitudes in the cultural history of the Rgvedic 
age. (2) A particular Vedic god is seen to have been dominant in a 
particular period, because the personality and character of that god adequately 
reflected the cthos-of that period. (3) Even after a Rgvedic god had been 
conceived, his character did not remain unchanged. His personality, as it 
were, * grew '— it often assumed a heterogeneous character on account of the 
different elements which came to be assimilated into it in conformity with the 
mythological ideology which had been undergoing constant modification. (4) 
The relationships among the various Rgvedic gods were governed by certain 
culture-historical compulsions, The concepts of some of the principal dual- 
divinities, for instance, have originated out of such compulsions, 


Before I proceed, let me make it clear that I am not going to examine 
critically the views of other scholars regarding the topics which I shall be 
dealing with in the course of my lecture today. I have already done so at 
great length elsewhere. T shall take for granted my own views in this regard 
and shall endeavour to set them forth in a new frame-work. Further I shall 


2a DANDEKAR, Vedic Mythological Tracts, Delhi 1979, 
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be taking into account mainly the original characters of the Vedic gods who 
form the subject-matter of my discourse and not the subsequent development 
of their personalities. 


While the Proto-Aryans, that is to say the common ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans and the Iranian Aryans, had been living together, presumably 
in the region round about Balkh, thcir language and religious ideology may 
be said to have received their initial distinctive characterisation, In that 
early epoch, the ancient Vedic Aryans are known to have lived in close proxi- 
mity to — indecd, asa part and parcel of — nature. Like many other peoples, 
they were struck by the vastness, brilliance, and bounty of nature, But in 
their case, the mythological concept arising out of this experience, like, for 
instance, that of the Father Sky and the Mother Earth, scems to have had its 
growth arrested. For, the ancient Vedic Aryans had become fascinated by 
another characteristic of the natural phenomena. They realized that nature, 
though vast, was by no means unplanned and unregulated. It was governed 
by some definite law. In other words, it was not chaos; it was comsos. 
This realization gave rise to the mythological concepts of Rta, the cosmic law,” 
and Varuna, the administrator of that cosmic law. Varuna accomplishes the 
stupendous feat of establishing and sustaining the cosmic order Rta, because 
he is asura. The word asura is made up of the noun asu and the possessive 
termination ra, thus yielding the sense * possessor of asų’. At an early stage 
in the evolution of human thought, man believed that a cosmic, magically 
potent, fluid permeated. through all the aspects of creation and thereby invested 
them with the capability of being and becoming. In the Vedic parlance, this 
magical potence came to be called asu. Varuna is preeminently asura — the 
possessor of asu par excellence. The colossal power which Varuna derives 
in virtue of his being asura is called maya,” which word etymologically means 
the incomprehensible capacity to plan and organize something which is beyond 
the intelligence and powers of man. It is, indeed, from this point of view that 
Varuna is called yaksin,® the awe-inspiring miracle-working magician. 


How does Varuna manage to control and regulate the working of the 
universe — both in its phenomenal and human aspects ? How does he be- 
come d/irtavrata, the sustainer of laws —- the samraj or the world-sovereign 
whose ordinances arc inexorable even for gods? The etymology of the word 


————M 
IL———WAWAAXAXA—————— 


3 Cf. RV V. 1. 7; IV. 42. 4; II. 27. 8. 

4 RyI.24.14; 1I. 27. 10; 28.7 ; VIII. 42. 1. 
5 Ry Ill. 61. 7; V. 63.4; V.85,6; V. 63. 3, 7. 
s Ry VII. 88. 6. 
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yaruna would help us in answering these questions. I derive the word varuna 
from the root vr which means ‘to bind’. Varuna is basically the ‘ binder’ 
god who controls and regulates all the happenings in the universe — cosmic 
as well as human — by binding down their operators. The famous pasas or 
fetters of Varuna may be said to serve a double purpose —- on the onc hand, 
working in a subtle intangible manner ( setrbhir arajjubhih )! they hold down 
the various entities in the universe in their proper places and thereby ensure 
their integrated functioning, and, on the other, they are employed by Varuna, 
the guardian of the cosmic-ethical order, as instruments of punishment to the 
perpetrators of druh or anrta. 


So far as the Rgvedic mythology is concerned, the mythological con- 
cepts of Mitra and Aryaman must be said to represent a sort of an extension 
of the Varupa-concept. They are minor and late. In the Rgveda there is 
only one whole hymn which is addressed exclusively to Mitra.® A critical 
study of that hymn and a few other references to Mitra would make it clear 
that, in the view of Vedic poets, Mitra's personality had no physical basis 
whatsoever. I think that the initial words of the Mitra-hymn, mitro janan 
yatayati bruvaànah — “ Mitra, through his commands, sets people in their 
proper places ” — express the true character of that god. Mitra is yatayaj- 
jana,® and his main function is to control, regulate, and direct the affairs of 
men. The word mitra also, like the word varuna, is derived from a root 
which means ‘to bind’. The original nominal derivative mitram (neuter) 
means a bond — later, a bond of friendship; and Mitra ( masculine) is the 
name given to the god who establishes such bonds among the people and 
organizes them more particularly in the moral sense. The fact that the concept 
of mitra is connected with the concepts of dharma and. rta? would confirm 
that god Mitra represents the personification of an ethical-moral abstraction. 
One, indeed, gets the impression that the Rgvedic Mitra has been conceived 
as a sort of alter ego of Varuna. Mitra is in relation to the affairs of men 
what Varuna is in relation to the cosmic phenomena. The function of 
Aryaman, who too, in a way, shares the basic character of Varuna, is still 
more restricted in scope. He regulates the relationships of the Vedic people 
with * strangers ° — mostly in an amicable manner. 


The second important period in the age of the Rgveda was marked by 
the migration and victorious onward march of the Vedic Aryans from the 


T Rv VII. 84.2. 


s Ry JI. 59. 9 Ry IL. 59.5; VIII. 102. 12. 
10 Ry V.81.4; VIII. 52. 3; X. 8,4. 
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region round about Balkh, where they had lived for a pretty long time, to- 
wards Saptasindhu or the land of the seven rivers ( roughly covering the north_ 
western portion of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent ) and their subsequent 
| colonization in Saptasindhu and beyond. T believe that the religio-mytholo- 
| gical ideology of a people is often determined by the way of life and thought 
| of that people. While the ancient Vedic Aryans lived with an overwhelming 
| feeling of awe for the cosmic order, it was but natural that their religion and 
| mythology should have been dominated by the concepts of Rta and Varuna. 
As against this, in the new phase of their cultural life, which I have just 
| indicated, the Vedic Aryans were mainly required to encounter various forms 
of opposition and obstruction -vrtr@pi— both natural and human. They, 
therefore, sought for a new kind of religion — a religion which would be 
| consistent with their new way of life. People on the war-path needed a war- 
| god to inspire and bless them. This is briefly how Vrtraha Indra came to be 
| ‘born’ in the Rgvedic pantheon, and how, soon after he had been born, he 
became the foremost among the Rgvedic gods — yo jata eva prathamah, 1 


Numerous Rgvedic references would make it clear that originally 
| Indra was not à god, but that he attained god-head through his own achieve- 
| ments. It is noteworthy that the Rgvedic poets have not emphasized the 
i human traits, in form and character, of any other god to the extent to which 
they have done of Indra. Descriptions such as that Indra had long arms, a 
well-shaped chin, golden hair and beard, ctc., are indeed so realistic that 
out of them unmistakably emerges the picture of a blonde Aryan hero, But 
what perhaps makes the humanness of Indra's personality most self-evident 
are the glimpses which the Vedic poets have given us into what may be called 
the human weaknesses of that god,  Indra's extreme fondness of Soma, his 
peculiar interest in women, the replenishment of his virile power through the 
intervention of vrsakapi, the unusual war-fright which he experienced on one 
occasion, his skirmishes with his valiant troops Maruts who were normally 
loyal to him — all such references would imply that the human elements in 
Indra's personality were really basic and essential and not merely the result 
of the anthropomorphisation of a natural phenomenon. Verily, Indra was a 
human hero, who was characterised by some human weaknesses, but who, Ad 
at the same time, possessed the capacity for superhuman exploits. : E 


| 
i 
‘ 
1 
i 
i 


The most basic theme of the Indra-mythology is Indra's victory over — 
Vrtra. One of the most exclusive cpithets of that god is vrtralia— conqueror —— è à 


1 RVI 12,1. 
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and destroyer of Vrtra. And in this very epithet lies the secret of the eleva- 
tion of the human hero to godhead. The Rgvedic references to Vrtra hardly 
produce the impression of any specific personality. The word vrtra ( neuter; 
usually plural vrtragi ) originally implied any form of resistance or opposi- 
tion, This impersonal concept was sometimes personified in the form of 
demon Vrira (masculine) after the historically authentic hero Indra had 
been transformed into a mythological divinity. Etymologically considered, 
if Vrtra was resistance incarnate, Indra (connected with the word nara) was 
Virility incarnate. 


I have, all along, been cmphasizing the fact that the original 
character of Indra was that of a historically authentic human hero. It must 
not, however, be supposed that all the exploits ascribed to Indra by the 
Vedic poets were actually accomplished by that particular individual. For, 
when history is transformed into mythology, an individual is corresponding- 
ly transformed into an institution, In other words, after the mythological 
deification of the historical human hero Indra, all conceivable exploits — histo- 
rical or otherwise — came to be attributed to him. It is the period of the 
warlike adventures of the Vedic Aryans and their subsequent conquests and 
colonization under the victorious leadership of Indra, which is largely 
reflected in the Rgveda. This explains why the Rgvedic mythology is so 
conspicuously Indra-dominated. 


Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati (I take the two divinities, Brhaspati and 
Brahmanaspati, to be identical ) obviously owes his origin to the tendencies 
which were inevitably engendered by the Indra-dominated mythology. Ina 
sense, therefore, this god may be said to belong conceptually to the second 
phase of the evolutionary mythology of the Rgveda. Various views have 
been put forth regarding the personality and character of Brhaspati-Brahma- 
naspati. ROTH secs in him the personification of the activity of the holy men 
with respect to the gods. According to OLDENBERG, Brhaspati represents the 
deification of the efficaciousness of the mantras or magically potent prayers. 
Max MULLER, who is generally followed by MACDONELL, identifies him with 
Agni, while HILLEBRANDT, who, incidentally, on account of his unmistakable 
bias towards moon-gods, is often referred to as Mond-mytholog, thinks that 
he is a moon-god. It is also suggested, by ZIMMER, for instance, that 
Brhaspati is a deified ancient seer. BERGAIGNE seems to agree with this view, 
but he rejects the suggestion that Brhaspati is a pure abstraction, WEBER and 
HOPKINS regard that god as priestly abstraction of Indra. In recent years, 
GONDA has understood Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati to be the lord of the power 
in brahman, while Hans-Peter SCHMIDT has drawn attention. to the various 
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aspects of that god's personality — for instance, as epithet of Indra, as priest, 
as an independent god in general, and, more specifically, as a heroic god. 


Brhaspati is celebrated in cleven entire hymns of the Rgveda, while in 
two hymns ( IV. 49, VII. 97) he forms a dual-divinity with Indra. Though 
some kind of distinction appears to have been made between Brhaspati and 
Brahmenaspati in Vedic ritual and ancillary Vedic texts," the two words are 
uscd almost indiscriminately in the Rgveda. Etymology also seems to suggest 
the identity of the two gods.!? Incidentally it may be noted that only one 
name, namely Brhaspati, is generally retained in later literature. Rgvedic refe- 
rences to Brhaspati clearly indicate that he has by no means grown out of 
naturalistic mythology. Nor is he an outcome of the mythologization of 
a historical human personality. Again the suggestion that Erhaspati was ori- 
ginally an cpithet of Indra and was later separated from him and established 
as an independent god docs not seem to be warranted. There is no indica- 
tion in the Rgveda of this kind of evolution of his personality — he already 
appears as a full-fledged independent god in that Vcda as is clearly testified 
by IT. 24. 11-13. At the same time, there can hardly be any doubt that he is 
a later addition to the Vedic pantheon, The facts that Brhaspati has no 
Indo-European or Indolranian cognates, that his name is artificially coined 
as a compound with pati as the latter member, that the hymns relating to 
him rarely contain any internal repetitions, and that sometimes a suspicion is 
expressed regarding the genuineness and originality of his personality" 
would scem to confirm such an assumption, 


The over-all impression that one might form in the light of what has 
been said so far would be that Brhaspati was a delibcrate artificial mytholo- 
gical creation, that he was conccived at some later stage in the evolution of 
the Revedic mythology to serve some specific function. Without discussing 
the various aspects of the personality and character of Brhaspati, I shall address 
myself to only one question: why did Brhaspati come to be introduced in 
Vedic mythology ? 


It has been already pointed out that the changed conditions in the life 
of the Proto-Inde-Aryans necessitated a transition from the cosmic-ethical 
phase of the Rgvedic mythology to the Indra-dominated heroic phase. During 


12 Cf. TS II. 1. 7; 2.6: 8.2; Nirukta X. 11. 12; Brhaddevatu I. 12. 2; II. 2. 3. Brahma- 
naspati is somctimes employed as a gloss on Brhaspati ( TB III. 11.4.2). 
18 Brahman and brh are derived from the same root brl: which means “ Strengthen "or 


* make firm ". 
14 Cf. Ry I. 190. 5. 
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their migration from Balkh to Saptasindhu and their subsequent colonisation 
in that region, the early Vedic Aryans had to confront many Vrtras, both 
natural and human. History came to be mythologised, and as the 
result of it the victorious warlike leader of the Vedic Aryans was ‘ born’ 
in the Vedic pantheon as Indra and forthwith became the foremost 
among the gods — yo jata eva prathamo manasvan.™ This naturally 
eventuated in the general glorification of the cult of military prowess. The 
socio-religious repercussions of the newly evident domineering stance of the 
cult of militarism against priestcraft -— of Ksatra against Brahman —- are scen 
to have been reflected in several Vedic passages. In Rgveda X. 109, for instance, 
there is a reference to brahmajaya, the wife of a priest, having been kid- 
napped.5 The same topic is dealt with at greater length in Atharvaveda 
V. 17. That hymn contains a clear threat that the kidnapped wife of a 
Brahman is fearful and causes great disaster." It is hinted that there will be 
nothing but sheer misfortune in the kingdom in which a Brahman’s wife is 
kept away from him.'® Atharvaveda V. 18 refers to the robbing of a Brahman 
of his cow. “Her”, it is said, “the gods did not give thee for thee to eat, 
o king; do not thou, o Rajanya, desire to devour the cow of the Brahmana, 
that is Not to be caten’’.29 The degraded military potentate becomes addicted 
to dice, is evil and sclf-ruined, who eats up the Brahman’s cow, for, he only 
thinks: let me live today; I don't care for the morrow — adya jivani ma 
svah. He forgets that the Brahman, like fire, is not to be harmed by one who 
holds himself dear, for, Soma is Brahman’s heir and Indra his protector 
against imprecations.?! We arc told that the military rulers, Vaitahavyas, who - 
usurped the Brahman’s cow ( that is, the Brahman’s belongings ), perished."? 
Elsewhere it is reported that the Srfjaya-Vaitahavyas, who prospered. excessi- 
vely, who just did not quite touch up the sky (nodiva divam asprsan ), having 
molested the Brahman, Bhrgu, suffered utter mortification.? Those who spat 
upon a Brahman, we are further told, or who sent their mucus at him — they 
sit in the midst of a stream of blood, devouring hair.” A king who thinks 
himself formidable and who desires to exploit a Brahman — his kingdom is 
laid waste where a Brahman is scathed.? The derisive attitude of the Pajras 


towards Brhaspati* may also be mentioned as being indicative of the growing 
Brahman-Ksatra antagonism. 


Obviously the need must have been felt, even at an early stage, for 


—— 


15 Ry Ii. 12. 1. 16 Ry X. 109. 2, 5. Y AV V. 17. 6,7. 
18 Ay V. 17. 12-17. 19 AV V. 18. 1. 20 Ay V. 18. 2. 
21 Ay V. 18. 6. 33 AV V. 18. 10. 33 AV V. 19. 1. 
3€ AV V. 19. 3. 35 AV V. 19. 6. 26 Ry J. 190. 5. 
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counteracting such militarist arrogance. Passively, the Vedic poet-priests used 
to insist that, in order to prove efficacious, the military prowess ( as symbo- 
lized by Indra ) had to be supplemented by the magically potent mantra, For 
instance, the credit for the victory of Sudās in the War of the Ten Kings 
( DaSarajiia ) is said to have largely belonged to Vasistha ( Sudiüs' Purohita ) 
who, through his mantra-power, had brought about Indra's intervention in 
Sudüs favour." When, in that war, the Trtsu-Bharatas had become dis- 
rupted and weak, their Purohita, Vasistha, assumed the leadership and goaded 
his patrons on to victory.55 Elsewhere it is said : O Indra-Varuna, invulner- 
ably you overpowered Bheda by means of your deadly weapons and thus aided 
Sudüs in the Dāśarājňa battle; for, you listened to the magically potent 
prayers of the Bharatas even in the midst of the urgent rival-invocations. In 
all this, indeed, there clearly became evident the supreme efficacy of the 
priestcraft of the Trtsu-Vasisthas — satya trtstinam abhavat purohitih. 


The other step in this process of asserting the claim of priestcraft by the 
side of —- or, in some cases, even against — military prowess was more positive. 
A veritable new god was conceived and came to be introduced in Vedic mytho- 
logy — namely, Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati, the lord of brahman, of mantra- 
power and priestcraft. Understandably, there was little anthropomorphism in 
the make-up of this god — the ‘function’ aspect of this god was definitely 
more prominent than the * individuality ’ aspect. It is emphasised that that 
king alone would, indeed, prevail over his adversaries who held Brhaspati in 
high esteem and regard.*° Brhaspati is the sage of sages (kavim kavinam), 
the supreme king of prayers (Jyestharajam brahmanam )?! He promotes the 
yoking of devotion, and without him sacrifice docs not succeed.?? As a path- 
maker he makes good the access to the feast of the gods. He awakens the 
gods with sacrifice. Wise gods themselves attain their share in sacrifice 
through mighty Brhaspati; he is the creator of all magically potent mantras, 
Whoever makes offerings unto him will never be subjected to suffering; but of 
the Brahman-hater he is a veritable scourge. Verily, Brhaspati is the most 
godly of the gods ( devanam devatama 3.36 


Besides such conventional glorification of Brhaspati, attempt scems to 
have been deliberately made to present that god as being on par with Indra, 
the victorious warlike hero who had become the foremost among the Vedic 


at Ry VII. 33. 3. 23 RV VII. 33. 6. 29 Ry VII. 83. 4. 
80 RV IV. 50. 7-9. 31 Ry II.23. l. 32 Ry I. 18.7. 
38 RV IT. 23. 6-7. 8& Ay XIX. 63. 1. 95 Ry Il. 23. 4. 
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gods, Brhaspati Angirasa, the first-born holy one, cleaver of rocks, roars 
as a bull at the two worlds, slays vrtras, shatters forts, overcomes foes.”” 
No one can overcome him in great fight or small.9 He is to be invoked in 
combats, and is a priest much praised in conflict.'^ Brhaspati shares with 
Indra the epithets vajrin ( wielder of the bolt),"! maghavan,!? and somapa."* 
He is sometimes represented as the companion and ally of Indra,"! but, what 
is far more significant, Brhaspati is individually credited with great heroic 
exploits in the celebrated Vala-myth. The mountain is said to have yielded 
to Brhaspati's splendour when he opened the cowstall. Accompanied by his 
singing host, he rent Vala with a roar and, shouting, drove out the lowing 
cows. He won treasures and the great stalls full of cows; the irresistible 
Brhaspati slew his foe with flames.*® Brhaspati’s conquest of Vala was 
regarded to be so characteristic that it almost became proverbial.‘é 


There can hardly be any doubt that such warlike character was tenden- 
tiously superimposed on Brhaspati. Indeed, in their enthusiasm for counteract- 
ing the ascendancy of the Ksatra-power over the Brahman-power, the Vedic 
myth-makers went to the other extreme, Indra’s role, even in warlike explo- 
its, is sometimes said to have been secondary to that of Brhaspati.!” Presu- 
mably, thercfore, in order to avoid a new impending conflict between the 
Brahman-cult and the Ksatra-cult, the evolutionary Vedic mythology conceiv- 
ed the dual-divinity Indrabrhaspati, who is celebrated in the two whole 
hymns, RV IV. 49 and VII. 97. 


It needs to be emphasized that the Reveda-Samhita, as we have it 
today, does by no means constitute the entire literature which had been pro- 
duced in the Rgvedic age. Nor can the Rgveda claim to reflect the life and 
thought of all the strata of the Revedic community. For instance, the sects, 
which had developed round Varuna-Mitra-Aryaman and Indra and Brhaspati 
and which we have briefly surveyed so far, have to be understood as 
representing mainly the religio-mythological ideology of the classes of the 
Rgvedic poets, priests, and warriors, But there must have then existed 
also some forms of the religion of the masses or the common people. 
The gods of these * popular’ cults could possibly not be by-passed altogether. 


In course of time, after the life-conditions of the Vedic Aryans had in general 


37 Ry VI. 73. 1-2, 9 Ry I. 40.8. 89 Ry I.23. 13. 


40 Ry II. 24.9. 41 Ry I. 40.8: AV XI. 10. 12 I 
43 RV I. 24. 12. 48 RV IV. 50. 10. D 


4s RV Il. 23. 18; 24. 2; VII. 85.15. 
45 Ry II. 23. 18; IV. 50. 5; VI. 73. 3. 


«8 AV IX. 3.2, 3! Ry X. 108, 6, 11; II. 24. 3. 
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become more settled and secure, the peculiar pressure of circumstances must 
have compelled the Vedic poet-priests to grant recognition to these gods, 
albeit with some reluctance. But while granting such recognition, those poet- 
priests took care to change the original character of those gods in such a way 
as to bring those gods, as far as possible, in line with the hicratic religio-mytho- 
logical ideology. However, fortunately for us, some indications about the 
original character of those gods have remained unobliterated in the Rgveda. 
A typical example of this phenomenon is the evolutionary mythology relating 
to Visnu. 


For instance, in a few passages of the Rgveda Visnu is characterised as 
Sipivista. It is noteworthy that these passages are — perhaps deliberately — 
shrouded in obscurity. Apparently the Vedic poets were straining themselves 
to refer to Visnu's character denoted by the epithet Sipivista in as guarded and 
vague a manner as possible. Etymologically, the word Sipivista denotes an 
expanding, active male organ. Presumably, the concept of Sipivista must 
have been regarded by the sophisticatcd poct-priests almost as taboo. In the 
Nirukta, Aupamanyava describes Visnu’s epithet Sipivista as kutsitarthiya — 
having a censurable implication”. This would explain why the Rgvedic 
poet-priests níentioned it (when they were at all required to mention it) 
almost grudgingly. That epithet signifies Vignu’s connection with the concepts 
of virile power, procreation, fecundity, etc. In other words, Visnu must have 
originally been a god of virility and fertility. In confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis, attention may be drawn to the Vrsakapi-hymn in the Rgveda 
wherein the Vrsükapi is said to have invested the exhausted Indra with fresh 
virile power. The identity of Vrsakapi with Vignu is proved by considerable 
literary evidence. Visnu’s connection with virility, procreation, and fertility 
is further confirmed by some other incidental references in Vedic literature and 
ritual, such as Visnu’s association with Sinivali, the guardian goddess of 
wombs, his epithets migiktapa!? and sumajjani,? and the formula, visnur 
yonin: kalpayatu, employed in a rite connected with conception. 


Anthropological research has shown that many primitive communities 
have conceived their fertility-gods as having * bird ' as their symbol. Some 
traces of this trend are to be scen in Vedic ritual also. For instance, the 

“divinity which plays a very significant role in the Mahüvrata rite, which is 
obviously a fertility rite, is represented in the form of a bird, Similarly the 
` Mahadukthya altar used in that rite has the shape of a bird. The word visnu 


is to be derived from the root vi ‘to fly’, to which is suffixed the termina- —— 


«s Ry X. 86. 40. RV VIL. 36. 9. 80 Ry I, 156. 2, 
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tion snu ( as in such words as jishu, ksesnu ). Thus, Visnu, the god of virility 
and fertility, was also conceived as having the form of a bird. 


When, however, the Vedic poet-priests were constrained to admit Visnu 
into their mythology, they shrewdly shifted their emphasis from the concept 
of the bird as the symbol of a fertility-divinity to that of the bird as the symbol 
of a solar divinity. As a result of this, Vignu appears in the Rgveda mainly as 
the wide-striding sun-god. With a view to further elevating the mythological 
status of Visnu, the Vedic poets employed their usual strategy, namely, of 
relating that god, of course, with unmistakable artificiality, to Indra who 
had duly become the trademark, as it were, of the Regvedic mythology. 


The conception of dual-divinities in the Rgveda is certainly of great 
moment in the early Vedic evolutionary mythology. The relationship among 
the various Vedic gods was governed. by certain religious-cultural compulsions. 
I believe that the conception of dual-divinities — at least in some major cases 
— has originated out of such compulsions. It has been already pointed out 
that, in the first phase of Rgvedic mythology which had developed in the Proto- 
Aryan period in the region round about Balkh, great emphasis was put on the 
belief of the sustenance and regulation of the cosmic phenomena, and inciden- 
tally of the affairs of human life, having been brought about through some 
kind of ‘bondage’. There must have also developed, during that period, 
some kind of simple ritual involving Agni and Soma. But the predominant 

- mythological concept was definitely that of the cosmic law Rta and the 
sovereign administrator of that law Asura Varuna. As has been pointed out 
earlier, so far as the Vedic mythology was concerned, the mythological concepts 
of Mitra and Aryaman represented merely an extension of the Varuna-concept 
—- they were obviously minor and late. In course of time, however, Mitra’s 
function must have come to be regarded as being as important as that of 
Varuna, for, the ethical-moral order in human affairs was belicved to be as 

* essential as in cosmic phenomena. The two gods representing the two different 
aspects of the same basic concept of ethical bond, namely, Asura Varuna and 
yatayajjana Mitra, were combined to form a single divinity Mitravarunau. 
Indeed, so far as the Rgveda is concerned, the dual-divinity Mitravarunau has 
more hymns dedicated to it than to each of the two gods individually. Twenty- 
three whole hymns and parts of several others celebrate Mitravarunau, while 

> Varuna has twelve hymns addressed to him and Mitra only one. In the case 


- of Mitravarunau, the concept of dual-divinity served the purpose of religio- 
- mythological complementaryness.5! 


$1 The dual-divinities Dyavaprthivi and Surya 
uryacandramasau also a uggestive of 
complementaryness, but tliey are naturalistic rather than forübclagkcuDs Eres 
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The concept of Indrüvarunau is, however, of far greater consequence. 
The dominant religious cult of the Proto-Aryan period was the Varuna-cult. 
The last years of the Proto-Aryan pcriod witnessed the migration of the Proto- 
Aryans towards Iran on the one hand and towards Saptasindhu or the Land of 
Seven Rivers on the other. The migration towards Saptasindhu meant for 
these people, whom we may now call Vedic Aryans, a drastic change in their 
way of life and thought, particularly after their fairly long sojourn in the 
region of Balkh, It was now a life of fateful confrontation with Vrtras — 
human foes and environmental impediments — and of consequent warlike 
adventures. This new life of conquest and colonization called for a new 
religion and a new god. The cosmic religion of the world-sovercign Asura 
Varuna could no longer adequately meet the exigencies of the new age. The 
Vedic Aryans naturally craved for a heroic god who could bless and promote 
their onward march towards Saptasindhu and beyond. So was Vrtraha Indra 
‘born’ in the Vedic pantheon. Consequently, there developed in Vedic reli- 
gion two major sects, presumably rivalling each other, namely, the more 
ancient sect centering round Asura Varuna and the newly evolved one ceater- 
ing round Vrtraha Indra. A headlong conflict between these two sects could 
have adversely affected the solidarity of the Vedic community. The impending 
schism within the Vedic Aryandom had to be avoided at all costs. This was 
achieved by the evolutionary Vcdic mythology through the conception of the 
-dual-divinity Indrüvarunau. 


There are in the Rgveda eight whole hymns and parts of two hymns 
which have Indrávarunau as devat@. Out of these, the four hymns in the 
seventh book of the Rgveda, which, incidentally, form the largest single group 
of Indravarunau hymns, are particularly significant. Vasistha, the seer of 
the seventh book, was a devoted protagonist of the Varuna cult? But, 
transcending all thought of bigotry, he assumed a very practical and realistic 
attitude and deliberately sought to co-ordinate and harmonize the two reli- 
‘gious sects. He studiously emphasised in his Indravarunau hymns that the 
spheres of activity of Varuna and Indra, though separate, were essentially 
complementary and that an active collaboration, on equal terms, of these 
two gods would alone ensure the properly integrated and amicable operation 
of the world-process in its cosmic and socio-political aspects. All thought of 
antagonism between Varuna and Indra was vigorously discountenanced and 
an attitude of religious conciliation became quite transparent. This, Vasistha 


accomplished in various ways. For instance, he identified the specific 


52 See “ A Vedic god and a Vedic seet "in DANDEKAR, Vedio Mythological Tracts, PP. - 


312-350. . > ~ 
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spheres of sovereignty of these two gods by characterising Varuna as saniraj 
or primeval world-sovereign and Indra as svaraj or onc who won his divine 
suzerainty through his own prowess.? In the course of the development of 
the Vedic religious ideology, Varuna, the administrator of cosmic law, also 
came to be represented specifically as the god who enforced moral order 
within the human community. In his {ndravarunau hymns, Vasistha has 
taken special pains to reiterate that Indra, the war-god, sponsored the 
Vedic Aryans' exploits of conquest and colonization ( prtanasu), while 
Varuna, the moral governor, blessed their efforts in connection with the 
establishment of law and order ( ksemasya prasave ). Both gods were great 
( mahantau) in their respective roles ; having duly recognised this, all other 
gods, in the highest heaven, subserved Indravarunau by consigning into them 
their splendour and their strength.”” But Vasistha’s main slogan in his 
efforts to bring about conciliation between the Varuna-cult and the Indra-cult 
-may be said to have been embodied in RV VII. 83. 9 ab : vrtrany anyah 
samithegu jighnate vratany anyo abhi raksate sada ** One of the two gods”, 
.proclaims Vasistha, “ vanquishes the enemies in battles, while the other ever 
sustains the socio-ethical laws”. In other words, Indra conquers and 
Varuna rules. 


Similar purpose of religious conciliation is served by the dual-divinity 
Indrübrhaspati. The Vedic god Brhaspati, as pointed out earlier, was con- 
ceived to counteract the undue glorification of military prowess which had 
been engendered by the Indra-dominated mythology. There was, however, 
the fear, which was perhaps not quite unwarranted, that the conflict between 
what may be loosely called the Brahman-cult and the Ksatra-cult might 
jeopordize the solidarity of the Vedic community. Actually, what needed 
to be specifically emphasised was that, in order to be successful, military 
activity had to be necessarily augmented by the magically potent mantras. 
The evolutionary Vedic mythology accomplished this, first by presenting Brha- 
spati, a new-comer in the Vedic pantheon, as a companion and ally of Indra 
in his various exploits?! and then by celebrating the dual-divinity Indrabrhas- 
pati as in the two whole hymns, RV IV. 49 and VII. 97. 


Besides complementaryness ( as in the case of Mitravarunau ) and cori- 
ciliatory adjustment (as in the case of Indravarunau and Indrabrhaspati ), the 


58 Ry VII. 82.2. 
5& Ry VII. 82. 4 ab; 5 cd; 6. 
55 Ry.VIL.82.2bcd. — . 
66 Ry II. 23. 18; 24. 2; VIII. 85. 15. 
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third purpose which the conception of the dual-divinities served was religio- 
mythological elevation or hierarchization. We have scen that the third phase of 
the evolutionary Vedic mythology was characterised by, among other things, 
the gradual emergence to prominence of * popular’ and “ indigenous ' religi- 
ous cults. The god, who might be regarded as being particularly represen- 
tative of this trend, was Visnu. In the Rgvedic mythology, Visnu is seen to 
be steadily developing from his original character as a popular fertility-divi- 
nity to an artificially sophisticated solar divinity. In course of time, the 
Rgvedic mythology sought to validate this clevated mythological status of 
that god. It brought this about by associating Visnu with Indra in howsoever 
superficial and artificial a manner. Indra had become the very hallmark of 
the hieratic Rgvedic religion, as is amply testified by the conspicuously Indra- 
dominated Rgvedic mythology. He served as a catalyst, as it were, in the 
process of the hieratic elevation of ‘popular’ gods. Intrinsically Visnu had 
nothing in common with Indra — he had hardly anything to do with Indra. 
But the Vedic mythology-makers made him a subordinate ally or an equal 
partner or a superior associate of Indra in his heroic deeds?" and eventually 
confirmed his clevated status by combining him with Indra to form the dual- 
divinity Indraávisnu.5? 


8t Cf. RV VIII. 12. 27; VII. 99. 4-6; T. 154. 6; 155. 2; II. 22. 1; VIIT. 3. 8; 12. 16. 

33 One whole hymn, namely RV VI. 69, is dedicated to Indravisnu. This dual-divinity 
is also referred to in many other passages. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
history of the dual-divinity Indrapuganau has much in common with that of Indravisnu, 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF RAMAYANA 
SUNDARAKANDA, YUDDHAKANDA AND UTTARAKANDA 


By 


M. R. YARDI 


This study of Ramayana is a scquel to the study of the Mahabharata 
undertaken by the author and published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute.! The study of Mahabharata was made possible as it is written for 
the most part in the Anustubh metre, which has a flexible pattern as contrast- 
ed with the rigid pattern of other metres. The Ramayaya is also written 
mostly in Anustubh metre, and the method which was followed in the study 
of Mahabharata can also be applied to the study of Ramayana. This method 
has been described in MGG, Introduction, pp. i-v. It would be worthwhile 
to repeat its salient points here. 


The Anustubh metre consists of 32 syllables, eight in each pada, and 
although there are several varieties of this metre, the one in common usc has 
the fifth syllable short, the sixth long and the seventh alternately long and 
short, in each pada with a few permissible variations. A syllable is long if it 
contains a long vowel ora short vowel followed by a conjunct consonant. 
Instead of thé padas it is more convenient to take the lines, each consisting of 
two püdas i.c. sixtecn syllables each. Then each line will have the fifth, 
thirteenth and fifteenth syllables short and the sixth, seventh and fourteenth 
long. The remaining ten syllables can be either short or long. The stylistic 
variations in the Anustubh Slokas could arise by the author’s unconscious use 
of long or short syllables in these positions which they are free to do. 


“The statistical study proceeds in two stages. First we select a group of 
adhyayas relating to a definite event or topic and count the number of lines 
as well as the number of long syllables in each of the ten positions where they 
can be either long or short. It is obvious that we have to leave out all ad/iyayas 
which consist wholly or mainly of long metre stanzas, which have a rigid — 
metrical form. ‘The prose passages will have to be excluded. I have also left 
out the few adhyayas which have less than ten Anus tubh Slokas. The count of 
long syllables for each adhyaya in a group will give a two-way distribution — 


1 The Mahabharata : Its Genesis and Growth : A Statistical Study : B. O. RI ee 
Poona, 1986 ( MGG for short ). naik 
3 [Annals BORI] 
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of long syllables according to adhyayas and the ten positions. Then we apply 
a statistical method known as Analysis of Variance. The beauty of this method 
is that one can separate the total sum of squares according to the sources of 
variation, I have taken two sources of variation : between the adhyayas and 
within the adhyayas, although a two-way classification can be further divided 
into between the adhyayas, between the syllabic counts and crror. I have com- 
bined the latter two sources, as the groups of adhyayas may differ from cach 
other because of the variation duc to syllabic counts and duc to error or both. 


The Analysis of Variance is strictly appplicable to normal distribution, 
but it is also found to be valid for non-normal distributions, which for large 
samples approach the normal. Since the syllables can be either short or long 
in ten positions, the distribution is a multinomial one, which for large samples 
approaches the normal. The total sum of squares is separated into two parts, 
(i) due to variation between the adhyayas and (ii) due to variation within 
the adhyayas. In order to eliminate the effect of the sizes of the adhyayas, 
we calculate thefsum of squares due to regression of the adhyaya means on the 
number of lines and deduct it from the sum of squares due to variation between 
the adhyayas. The remainder gives the sum of squares due to deviations from 
the regression, and by dividing it by the appropriate degrees of frecdom, we get 
an estimate of variance between the adhyayas after making allowance for the 
different sizes of the adhyayas. We also get an estimate of variance due to 
variation within the adhyayas by dividing the mean squares by the appropriate 
degrees of freedom. 


We have now two estimates of variance, and we have to find out 
whether they differ only by chance or are significantly different. The quotient F 
of two estimates of a normal population has a distribution discovered by Fisher 
( pp. 131-136 ), who has tabulated it in the form loge vF. Snedecor named the 
variance ratio F after Fisher and has given a Table for the distribution of F 
itself. Snedecor has also given a formula for calculating the values of F. If 
the calculated value of F is less than its tabulated ( formula ) value, the group 
ofadhyayas is homogeneous. If it exceeds that value, then the variation 
between the adhyayas is significantly different, and so the group is not homo- 
geneous in style. The application of this method has been applied later to 
adhyayas 32-65 of the Yuddhakanda and adhyayas 1-38 of the Uttarakanda. — 


In order to test whether the variances due to variation of two different 
groups of ad/iyayas are due to chance variation or are significantly different, 
we apply a modified F test given by Snedecor ( p. 209). F is calculated as the 
quotient of the larger variance by the smaller and then the probability is 
doubled. This follows from the fact that the F so calculated is always greater 
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than 1, so that only the upper part of the distribution is used. In order to 
test the homogeneity of the two groups at 5% level the ordinary Table giving 
the 5% points of distribution of F is not useful. We must have table 
giving 2.5% points of distribution of F. Such a Table is given by Bawkef 
and Lieberman in their book Engineering Statistics. They have also given a 
formula for calculating the 2.5 per cent points of F. If the calculated value 
of F is less than the tabular or formula value, then the two groups do not differ 
significantly. If, however, this value excceds the tabular or formula value, 
the two groups are significantly different. 


By applying this medhod to the groups of adhyayas taken two at a 
time, it has been possible to establish that there are five different styles in the 
Mahabharata. IF we take all the results in the Epic, these styles along with 
their variances and degrees of freedom representing them as shown below ; 


Table A 
es 
Style Variance Degrees of freedom 
SS SE ee AA 
A 255.42 3123 
« 55152 E 5168 
B 87.08 6795 
[o 171.51 1773 
B 1071.89 99 


oe 


The style A has been identified as the style of the original Bhārata of 
Vaigampayana, who has been assigned the date (10th century B. C. ). The 
style « and B belong to Sita and Sauti, father and son, who lived in the 5th 
century B: C. Style C is identified as belonging to the author of Harivarisa, 
who lived in 2nd century B. C. and style £ is identified as that of the author 
of Parvasangralia, who lived just before the Christian era. (See MGG, Chap. 
IX). Itis proposed to apply the same method to determine the original 

- Ramayana and the additions which came to be made later. Incidentally, it 
would be interesting to find out whether some of the redactors of Mahas 
bharata also had a hand in the redactions of Ramayana. 


I have taken the Critical Edition of Ramayana published by the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, for the purposes of this study. In order to deter- 
mine the style of the original Ramayana, it is necessary to begin the study 

` with the Yuddhakanda, which deals with the war with Ravana. = 


If we take the first fifteen sargas, the mean square is 12444,5 with 
variance 92.18 ( d. f. 135). : ace rase ATE 
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For the sargas 16-31, the mean square is 16672.7 with variance 115.78 
( d. f. 144). 


We come up with a problem in the next two groups, sargas 32-46 and 
47-65. The former gives the mean square 18416.7 with variance 136.42 
(d.f. 135). The second gives the mean square 39661.34 with variance 
231.94 (d. f. 171). The former looks close to the C-style of the Mahabha- 
‘rata, and the second can be shown to be identical with the A-style of the 
Mahabharata, which is identified with the style of Vaigampayana. However, it 
seems absurd that Vaigampayana could have made additions to the Ramayana 
-and the miraculous clement introduced in this group is also not in his linc. 
We have, therefore, to examine whether he who added sargas 32-46 also 
added the sargas 47-65. For this it is necessary to examine whether the 
sargas 32-65 have a homogeneous style. The analysis of variance is as 
follows : 


Table B 
Analysis of Variance 

Yuddhakanda 

Sargas 32-65 
LLL ALL CAI SEIS UE n 
Variation Degrees of frecdom Mean square Variance F 
ML eue uu AA 
Between 
Due to regression 1 212515.05 
Deviation from 

regression 32 1297.15 40.54 21 
Within the sargas 306 58078.04 189.8 
Total 339 


M — — M — ——————— 


: We find that F, the ratio of variance due to deviation from regression to the 

variance within sargas, is .21, n, — 306, n, — 32, which is less than its tabu- 
. Jated value 1.63. All these 34 sargas, therefore, have a homogeneous style 
and have the mean square 58078.04 with variance 189.8 ( d. f. 306 ). 


For the sargas 66-79, we have the mean square as 14002.5 with vari- 
ance 111.13 ( d. f. 126 ). 


"The sargas 80-99 have the mean square 21319.9 with variance 118.44 
( d. f. 180). 


For the remaining sargas 100-116, the mean square is 17779.3 with 
variance 116,2 ( d. f. 153 ). 
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Thus we find that for the 34 sargas, 32-65, the variance is 189.80 with 
d.f. 306. For the remaining 82 sargas the mean square, variance and 
degrees of freedom are as shown below : 


Table C 
Yuddhakanda 
Sargas Mean square D. f. Variance F 
1 . 2 ESSEN 4 

1-15 12444.5 135 92.28 1.28 
16-31 16672.7 144 115.47 1.03 
66-79 14002.5 126 111.13 1.07 

80-99 21319.9 180 118.44 
100-116 17779.3 153 116.20 1.02 

Total for 
82 sargas 82218.9 738 111.41 


We compare the variances with the highest variance 118.44 ( d. f. 180). We 
find that all the values of F other than for sargas 1-15 are clearly not signifi- 
cant. For the sargas 1-15, we get F>1 —1.28, n, = 180, n, = 135, which is 
less than its formula value 1.38 and so is not significant. All these 82 sargas 
belong to the same group and have a variance 111.41 ( d. f. 738 ). 


In the Sundarakanda, the first sarga starts with the flight of Hanumat 
over the sea in his search of Sita. This sarga, consisting of 190 slokas, gives 
an extraordinarily high mean square, namely 16728.4 with variance 1858.71 
(d.f.9). The first forty slokas only describe Hanumat’s flight over the sea, 
which forms an essential part of Ramayana. The $lokas 41-190 contain 
anecdotes of the Mainaka mountain, of Surasi and demoness Simhika. It 
was, therefore, evident that this sarga contained some later additions. This 
sarga is therefore divided into two parts (1) Slokas 1-40 with mean square 
1831.6 and (2) Slokas 41-190 with mean square 8271.6. The degrees of 
freedom 9 were split up into 2 and 7 between the two parts in proportion to 
their mean squares. But since slokas 1-40 seem to have formed part of the 
original Ramayana, their degrees of freedom were taken as 9. Thus $lokas 
1-40 had the mean square 1831.7 with 9 degrees of freedom, and Slokas 4i- — 
190 had the mean square 8271.6 with 7 degrees of freedom. We have taken $ oe 
the $lokas 1-40 in sarga 1 along with Slokas 22-32 for reasons stat in. the P 
next two paragraphs. 
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We then take up sargas 2-21, excluding sargas 4 and 6, which contain 
wholly long meire stanzas. In these sargas we find that the mean square is 
26539.7 with variance 163.83 ( d. f.162). Since these sargas disclose an enti- 
rely different style, we exclude sargas 13 and 14, which continue the narration 
of Hanumat’s search for Sita further. If we take the remaining 16 sargas, 
we get the mean square as 24260.4 with variance 168.48 ( d. f. 144). 


We now take up the sargas 22-32 excluding sargas 26, 27 and 30, which 
contain wholly or mainly long metre stanzas. We add to them $lokas 1-40 
of the first sarga and. sargas 13 and 14. For these sargas, the mean square is 
11625,9 with variance 117.43 (d.f. 99). For the next nineteen sargas 33-54, 
excluding sarga 39 which conains less than ten $lokas and sargas 45, 50 which 
contain wholly or mainly long metre stanzas, the mean square is 21597.3 with 
variance 126.3 ( d. f. 171 ). 


In the next group of sargas 55-66, we find that sarga 56 has as many 
as 140 lines and has mean square 13025.6, with variance 1447.29 ( d. f. 9 ), 
indicating that there have been later additions. In order to maintain the 
continuity of narration, we take up only the first seven $lokas, the $lokas 44-53 
( omitting the first line of $loka 44), Slokas 73-140 giving in all 173 lines, 
giving the mean square 5317.6 ( d. f. 7), the rest of the sarga containing 113 
lines giving the mean square. 1754.4 ( d.f.2). The degrees of freedom have 
been divided in proportion to the mean squares. But since the 173 lines belong 
to the original Ramayana, we take the degrees of freedom as 9 only. If we 
take the sargas 55-66 with the above qualification, we get the mean square 
13004.1, with variance 120.41 ( d. f. 108 ). 


We get the mean squares, variances and degrees for the 42 sargas 
of Sundarakanda as shown below : 


Table D 
Sundarakanda 

Sargas Mean square d. f. variance F 
1 (Slokas 1-40 ) 11625.9 99 117.43 1.08 

13, 14, 22-32, 33-54 21597.3 171 126.3 
55, 173 lines of 56, ; 
57-66 } 130041 . 108 120.41 1.05 

OL E a ee ng eR MIL I. 

46227.3 378 122.29 T 
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If we take for comparison the highest variance, the values of F are as 
shown in the last column which are clearly not significant. These 42 sargas 
have, therefore, the same style, and their mean square is 46227.3 with variance 
122.29 ( d. f. 378). 


It was also found that the $lokas 41-190 of the first sarga had a mean 
square 8271.6 with variance 1181.66 ( d. f. 7). So also 113 lines of sarga 56, 
had the mean square 1754.4 with variance 877.2 (d. f. 2). 1f we combine 
these two, we get the mean square 10026, with variance 1114 ( d. f. 9). 


Turning to the Uttarakanda we find that sargas 1-38 deal with the birth 
of Rüvana and the exploits of Ravana and his son Indrajit. These sargas 
have a mean square 36395.9 with variance 106.42 ( d. f. 342). Since this is a 
Jarge group of sargas, we have to see whether they form a homogeneous group. 
For these sargas, we have the Analysis of Variance as follows : 


Table F 
Analysis of Variance 
Uttarakanda 
Sargas 1-38 


Variation Degrees of Sum squares Variance F 
freedom 


d Er — 


Between sargas 


. Due to regression l 83243.95 
Due to deviations 
from regression 36 849.84 23.61 .22 
Within sargas 342 36397.8 106.42 
: Total 379 120491.59 


Edo E cese ee EU 
The ratio of the variance due to deviations from regresion to the variance due 
to variation within sargas = .22, n, = 342, n, = 36, which is less than its 
tabulated value 1.58 for these degrees of freedom. All these 38 sargas, there- 
fore, have a homogeneous style. 


If we now go to the remaining groups of sargas in the Uttarakanda, we 
have their mean squares, variances and degrces of freedom, as follows ; 
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Table G 
Variance Calculated Formula 
Sargas Mean square d. f. Value of F n, n, Value of 
F 
aT EC as Ce 
39-51 3493.1 117 29.86 1.43 108 117 1.45 
52-63 4620.7 108 42.78 
64-73 2727.6 90 30.31 1.41 108 90 1.49 
74-89 4872.3 144 33.84 1.26 108 144 1.42 
90-100 2983.8 99 30.14 1.42 108 99 1.48 
Total for 


62 sargas 18697.5 558 33.31 


pongo TO eee ee ames 


If we gompare these variances with the highest variance 42.78 (d. f. 108), 
we get calculated values of F >1 as shown in the last column. The values of 
F as calculated are scen to be not significant. All these 62 sargas have, there- 
fore, a variance of 33.51 with 558 as degrees of freedom. 


We are now in a position to summarise the results of the statistical 
study of the three kandas. 


It was found that 42 sargas of the Sundarakanda had a mean square 
46227.3 with variance 122.29 ( d. f. 378). 82 sargas of the Yuddhakanda had 
the mean square 82218.9 with variance 111.41 (d.f. 738). Inthe Uttara- 
kanda 38 sargas had the mean square 36395.9 with variance 106.42 ( d. f. 342): 
If we compare the 42 sargas of the Sundarakünda with the 82 sargas of Yuddha- 
kanda, we have F >1 = 1.098 with n, = 378, n, = 738 which is less than its 
formula value 1.19. If we compare the 38 sargas of the Uttarakanda with 
the 42 sargas of the Sundarakanda, we get F>1= 1.15, d. f. n,=378, n, =342» 
which is less than its formula value 1.23 and so is not significantly different 
For these 162 sargas, the mean square is 164842.1 with variance 113.06 (d. f. 
1458). If we compare this with the nearest B style of the Mahabharata re- 
presented by the variance 87.08 (d.f. 6795), we get F >1=1.3,n,= 1458; 


n, — 6795 which exceeds its formula value 1.11. We designate this style as 
the R-style. à 


Again the Sundarakanda sargas 2-21 have a mean square 24260.4 with 
variance 168.48 (d. f. 144). For the sargas 32-65 of the Yuddhakanda the 
mean square is 58078.04 with variance 189.8 (d. f. 306). 1f we compare these 
two variances, we get F > 1— 1. 13 with d. f. n, = 306, n, = 144 which is 
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less than the formula value 1.33 and so they are not significantly different. 
For these 50 sargas, we get the mean square 82338.44 with variance 182.97 
(d.f. 450). If we compare this with the nearest C- style of the Mahabharata 
having the variance 171.51 ( d. f. 1773), we get F > 1 = 1. 07 d. f.n, = 450, 
n, — 1773, which is less than its formula value 1.13 and so these sargas have 
the same style as the C-style of the Mahabharata. These 50 sargas exhibit 
the C-style and have been added by Harivamsakara. 


In the Sundarakanda, it came to notice that Slokas 41-190 of the first 
sarga and 113 lines of sarga 56 have a mean square 10026with variance 1114 
(d.f.9). Comparing this with the 6 style of the Mahabharata represented by 
variance 1071.89 ( d. f.99 ), we get F > 1=1.04, d. f. n, = 9, n, =99, which is 
clearly non-significant. Thus these $lokas have the same style as the B-style, 
These $lokas have, therefore, been added by Parvasangrahakara. 


We find another style in the later sargas of Uttarakanda. In 62 sargas 
39-100 of this kanda, we find that the mean square is 18697.5 with variance 
33.51 (d. f. 558). If we compare this with its nearest a-style of the Malia- 
bharata represented by variance 55.52 ( d. f. 5168 ) we get F21— 1. 66, d. f. 
n, = 0o, n, = 558, which exceeds its tabulated value 1.14. This style is, there- 
fore, entirely different from the a-style of the Mahabharata. We designate it 
as the U-style. 


Itis thus seen that the following 42 sargas of the Sundarakanda, 82 
sargas of the Yuddhakanda and the first 38 sargas of the Uttarakanda belong 
to the R-style, which is entirely different from any of the styles we met with 
in the Mahabharata. 


Table H 
Kanda Sargas 
ee ee ee 
Sundarakanda 1 (Slokas 1-40) 
13, 14, 22, 32-66 
Yuddhakanda 1-31 
66-116 
Uttarakanda ` 1-38 


As these contain all the principal events of the Ramayana, this R-style 
represents the style of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 


41 Annals, BORI } 
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We found that 62 sargas, 39-100, of the Uttarakanda exhibited the U- 
style, which is significantly different from the R-style. Thus these sargas 
which depict the Sambukavadha and Sitatyaga have been added later than 
Rümopakhyana added by Harivamsakara (200 B.C.) to Mahabharata as it 
does not mention it. The Critical Editor says that the main purpose of the 
Ramopakhyana was simply to illustrate how people fallen in misfortune later 
became happy. This itself shows that the Sitatyaga and Laksmana’s 
death, which must have causcd great anguish to Rama, were not known to 
Harivaméakara. But there is definite evidence to show that it was regarded 
as a part of Ramayana in the days of Kalidasa ( 5th century A. D. ), who 
refers to Sitatyaga in cantos 14, 15 of his Raghuvamsa. This period could 
be pushed back to 3rd century A. D., since as shown by V. M. Kulkarni 
(J. O. I. Vol. 9, p. 285), the Uttarakanda was known to Vimalasüri, author 
of Paumacariya, a Jain version of Rüma's life ( Cri. Ed. Vol. VII, p. 51). 


We also found two styles C and 6, which figure in the Mahabharata. 

The sargas 2-21 of the Sundarakanda and sargas 32-65 of thc Yuddhakanda 
exhibit the C-style. These sargas have brought in the miraculous element ‘in 
the Ramayana. The sargas 2-21 relate how Hanumat assumed a minute ' 
form and searched for Sita in the palaces of Ravana and others. In sargas 
32-46 of the Yuddhakanda, Rama and Laksmana are shown as. bound by 
Indrajit magically with nagapasa and were freed by Garuda later. Sargas 
47-65 relate how Rama and his warriors fought with Kumbhakarna and his 
sons and killed them. The character of Kumbhakarna, who slept for six 
months without food and water, which is physiologically impossible, has 
probably been created to juxtapose a loyal brother against Bibhisana, who had 
defected to Rāma’s side. 


In the Sundarakanda the Slokas 41-190 of the first sarga and 113 lines of 
sarga 56 have been added by the Parvasangrahaküra. These Slokas relate how 
Hanumat during his flight over the sea was requested by the Mainaka mountain 
to rest on his peak, how his path was blocked by Surasa, who was sent by 
gods to test his prowess and presence of mind and how the demoness Simhika 
wanted to devour him and was destroyed by him. 


The statistical tables are appended. 
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Table 1 

Count of Long 

Sundarakanda, Yuddhakanda 

o E 
Kanda Noo 4 ^2 3 4 8 9 10 1! D 


Sargas lines 


MER E e 
Sundara* 
1, Slokas 

1-40 82 46 40 66 40 47 39 48 61 3i 


13,14, 
22-32 707 443 438 528 399 522 456 396 593 331 


33-54 1297 692. 729 985 715 939 797 746 1025 563 
55-66 767 418 463 551 415 577 469 425 635 331 
LU eee eee EET — 


«42 Sargas 2853 


*l T ` : del 
pude Sargas 26, 27,30,39, 45, 50 which contain wholly or mainly ! melté 
2 Only 82 lines of Sarga 1 and 173 lines of S 56 - 
have been taken to style. arga 56 have been included here. The rest 
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(R style) 
Syllables in Ramayana 
and Uttarakanda 


Variance due 


Sum of Sum of nae 
16 Sum squares products Mean Square D. f. Lec 


74 498 26632 40836 18316 
621 4727 260925  . 37584] 97943 } 99 n 
1132 8323 490067 727503 215973 17 126.3 
669 4953 290122 426889 130041 108 1204 

462273 318 12229 


aaaea 
1 
1 
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Table 1 
Count of Long 
Sundarakanda, Yuddhakanda 


Kanda No. of E A A AI Saka OO T0- Moa 12 
Sargas lines 


Yuddha 
1-15 857 489 491 643 460 561 526 512 698 398 
16-31 1142 695 669 869 662 809 692 662 970 547 
66-79 933 508 541 658 500 665 560 500 792 444 
80-99 1410 790 799 1039 779 1020 851 796 1181 657 
100-116 1162 644 686 853 701 816 700 663 1002 566 


82 Sargas 5504 


Uttara 
1-38 2806 1620 1718 1986 1719 1927 1698 1578 2380 1364 


Total 162 8859 
Sargas 
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( R-style) ( Contd. ) 
Syllables in Ramayana 
and Uttarakanda 


Varian 
duc to variation — 
within Sargas 


.. Sumof Sumof Mean 
16 Sum squares products square D.f. 


727 5505 299201 451495 124445 135 92:18 
986 7561 438947 637228 166727 144 115°78 
817 5985 288299 425849 140025 126 111:13 
1254 9166 475958 698250  21319:9 180 118:44 
990 7621 440829 646138  17779:3 153 116:20 
82218:9 738 111:41 

2404 18394 1010858 1485995 36395:9 342 106:42 


1458 112:69 


164842:1 
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Table 1 


Count of Long 
Sundarakanda, Yuddhakanda 


Kanda No. of 
Sargas lines 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 It 12 


Uttara 

39-51 547 324 360 361 301 389 353 317 440 251 
52-63 519 298 333 368 311 349 300 309 430 211 
64-73 396 217 262 264 218 256 238 237 320 169 
74-89 653 372 429 435 395 482 438 406 518 280 
90-100 438 248 285 292 249 312 283 255 366 200 


adhyayas 2553 
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(U. style ) 
Syllables in Ramayana 
and Uttarakanda 
Variance 


Sum of Sum of Mean : od 
16 Sum squares products Square D. f. pine 


443° 3539 102321 152849 34931 117 29:86 
436 3345 108211 160700 46207 108 42778 
311 2492 67626 102748  2727°6 90 30:31 
558 4313. 125509 182343 48723 144 33:84 
‘358 2848 79188 116979  2983°8 99 30:14 

33:51 
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Table 1 


Count of Long 
Sundarakanda, Yuddhakarida 


Kanda No. of 


Sargas lines 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 11 12 

Sundara* 

2-21 1278 702 752.885 657 877 753 690 996 525 

Yuddha j 

32-46 1101 604 655 795: 608 783 626 602 940 523. 
47-65 1786 1040 988 1308 1004 1231 1086 928 . 1490 858 


50 sargas 4165 


Table 1 
—— NP RQ RUMP enm eU euenire mue dne o eee ce C Eri 
Sundara 
l,lines 41-190 296 107 124 159 128 145 125 96 172 93 
565 113 65 72 81 58 82 73 64 89 48 


409 


SSS SSS 


* Excluding Sargas 4 and 6 which contain wholly long metre stanzas and 13 and 14 
which have been taken along with Sargas 22-32. 


§ Only 113 lines of Sarga 56 are included here. The rest 173 lines are included under 
R-style, 
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(C style ) 
Syllables in Ramayana 
and Uttarakanda 


————————M—————— 


16 Sum Sumof Sumof Mean ; Variance due to 


squares products square D.f. within sarees 


1117 7954 473072 718567 242604 144 168:48 


987 7123 383667 563155 j 
1549 11482 906300 1341453 } 38078:04 ence 189:8 


82338:44 450 182:98 


————————— a— 


(8 style ) 


179 1328 184630 393088 8271:6 7 1181:66 
92 724 54172 81812 1754-4 2 877-2 


10026 9 1114 
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ON THE DATE OF MANDANA MISRA AND SANKARA AND 
THEIR DOCTRINAL RELATION 


BY 


FERNANDO TOLA 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the current and most accepted 
opinion that Mandana Misra and Sankara lived around 700 A. D. and to 
examine the question of their reciprocal doctrinal relation, This opinion 
about the dates of both authors was expressed by P. Hacker already in 1964, 
in “Zur Geschichte und Beurteilung des Hinduismus”, OLZ 59, 1964, 
column 231. More recently A. W. Thrasher in 1979, in * the dates of Mandana 
Misra and Sankara”, WZKS, 23, 1979, pp. 117-139, defends the same thesis 
with a large exposition of arguments, K. H. Potter in 1981 in Encyclopedia 
of Indian Philosophies, Advaita Vedanta, following A. W. Thrasher’s opinion 
as expressed in The Advaita of Mandana Misra's Brahmasiddhi (Thesis, 
Harvard University, 1972 ), considers ( p. 346) that “ Mandana Misra must 
have lived around A. D. 660-720”, and places ( p. 116) Sankara “ in the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries *’. 


In the first place we shall expose arguments that give support to this 
theory. In this exposition we shall follow Thrasher’s article, because it is 
this author who gives in a more complete form thesc arguments. We shall 
utilize the erudite introduction of Kuppuswami Sastri to his valuable edition 
of the Brahmasiddhi. This introduction provides us the elements that are 
needed for the fundamentation of this theory. 


Exposition of the argument in favour of the theory of placing 
Mandana Misra and Sankara around 700 A. D. 


I. Mandana Miéra lived around 700 A. D. or some time earlier, 
since he must be located, on onc side, a good number of years after Dharmas 


—<—<—<$—$<—<$<$—<—$<$$—$—— 


1 Dates for Mandana Misra prosposed by other scholars : Nakamura, A History of 
Early Vedanta Philosophy, pp. 84-85: 670-720; Kuppuswami Sastri, Intro- 
duction to his edition of Brahmasiddhhi, P. LVIII: 615-695; Gnoli, Introduction 
to his edition of Pramitnavarttika, P. XIX : slightly older contemporary of. 


Dharmakirti. 
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kirti (c. 600-660 ),2 Kumarila ( around 630-640 )? and Prabhakara ( Kuma- 
rila's contemporary )* and, on the other side, before Umbeka who wrote a 
commentary of Mandana Miára's Bhavanaviveka and who also composed his 
Slokavarttikavyakhya between the years 700 and 790 A. D.5 ( pp. 118-119 
and 138). 


II. There are many themes that are common to Sankara and Mandana 
Misra, “ e. g. — as Thrasher says, p. 120 - that the universe and its divisions 
lave only a practical reality, not a final one, but that the practical activity 
lasts until liberation; that liberation is the manifestation of the soul's form; 
that something unreal can lead to a real result; that the Upanisads deny all 
difference; that to allow any parinama in Brahman would be to give it parts, 
and that reality must be free from all change whatever; that the Jiva really is 
Brahman, but appears to be divided from it by false knowledge and by limiting 
adjuncts ”. 


III. It cannot be accepted that Mandana Miéra wrote before Sankara, 
that Sankara took from Mandana Miéra these common ideas and that Sankara 
had Mandana Misra in mind when he was writing the passages which present 
similitudes with other passages of Mandna Miéra, * since Samkara’s intelle- 
ctual contribution would shrink to the vanishing point ” (Thrasher, p. 120). 


IV. In the Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Misra a series of passages are 
found which indicate that he knew Sankara’s thought and referred to it to 
criticise and refute it,4 


These passages are 


(a) Brahmasiddhi, p.32, line 13-p. 34, line 23. Cf. Sankara’s 
Bralimasütrabhasya ad 1, 1,4, p. 150, lines 1-11 and p. 152, line 8- p. 153, 
line 1; 


(b) Brahmasiddhi, p.20, lines 11-12 and p. 20, line 7. Cf Brahma- 


a Mandana Misra quotes Dharmakirti. Cf. Gnoli, ed. Pramanavarttikam of Dharma: 
kirti, pp. XIX-XX; Kunjunni Raja, “ Mandana and Dharmakirti ”. 


9 Mandana Misra quotes Kumarila. Cf. K. Kuppuswami Sastri, cd. Bramasiddhi 
Appendix IV, pp. 48 and 50. , 


4 Mandana Misra quotes Prabhakara. Cf. K. Kuppuswami Sastri, ed. Brahmasiddhi, 
p. LVIII, note 202. 


5 Cf.L. Schmithausen, Mandanamisra's Vibhramavivekah, p. 216, note 150, and 
Thrasher, p. 138. 


© Cf. Kuppuswami Sastri, cdition of the Bramasiddhi, Introduction pp. XLV-L 
A. W. Thrasher, pp. 121-129. 
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sutrabhüsya ad 2, 1,9, p. 446, lines 20-22, ad 3, 2, 21, p. 712, lines 19; ad 4, 
1, 3, p. 938, lines 15-16, and commentary of the Taittiriya-Upanisad ad 2, 6, 
p. 74, lines 15-16, 


(c) Brahmasiddhi, p. 132, line 20 — p. 133, line 3. Cf. Brahmasutra- 
bhasya ad 3, 3, 32. p. 818, lines 8-9 and ad 4, 1, 15, p. 958, lines 10-12. 


V. Sankara was a contemporary of Mandana Mi$ra, perhaps a little 
older than Mandana Misra ( Thrasher p. 139 and p. 121). To found this 
thesis, it is to be noted, on one side, that Mandana Miéra refers to Sankara, 
criticizing him, See point IV that precedes. On the other side Sure$vara, a 
direct disciple of Sankara refers to Mandana Mira.” Threrfore SureSvara was a 
contemporary of Mandana Miéra, perhaps a little older than he or cven a little 
after him. But the antceriority of Sankara in relation to Mandana Miśra 
and the posteriority of Sure$vara in relation to Mandana Misra cannot have 
been very great, since that circumstance would have hindered Suresvara being 
a disciple of Sankara. 


—— In consequence to all that precedes, ** The most reasonable time 
to which to assign Samkara's floruit would be 700 or slightly before” 
( Thrasher p. 139 ). 


Criticism of the previous arguments 


Regarding these arguments the following observations can be made, 

To point I. We can admit that Mandana Misra’s epoch falls between 
the limits fixed, on one side, by Dharmakirti, Kumarila and Prabhakara, i.e, 
the middle of the VIIth century A. D. and, on the other side, by Umbeka 
c. 160—790, i.c. the end of the VIIIth century. But from the fact that Mandana 
Miéra has quoted Dharmakirti, Kumarila and Prabhükara the only conclusion 
we can deduce is that the work which quotes comes after the works that are 
quoted, But we have no solid or precise elements which allow us to locate 
Mandana Mira nearer to the terminus post quem( middle of the VIIth 
century ) or farther from it, To locate him nearer to it we have only the old 
traditions that express that-Mandana Misra was a disciple or brother-in-law 


T For the passages of Natskarmyasiddhi and specially of Brhadaranyakopanisad- 
bhasyavartika of Suresvarra which present references to Brahmasiddhi, sce Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, cdition of the Bralimasiddhi, pp. K-KIII (this list has been collected - 
by Subrahmanya Sastri); N. S. Anantakrislina Sastri, edition of two commentaries en 
Brahmasiddhi, pp. 541-560 and Thrasher, pp. 131-137 and note 38. 
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of Kumiürila. But these traditions are not trustworthy.? To locate Mandana 
Misra farther from that terminus post quem we have to argue that in the 
Bhavanaviveka of Mandana Miéra we find references to conceptions of the 
bhavana which are beyond Kumirila and which refer to 2 posterior stage of 
that doctrine’s evolution’ or that “ certain features of the Prabhakara theory 
of error as described in the Vidhi-viveka do not appear in what we have of 
Prabhakara’s works” and that “ it is possible that he implies some develop- 
ment within the Prabhakara school after Prabhakara himself” (Thrasher p. 
119), and that these facts require that several years have clapsed between 
Kumiarila and Prabhükara, on one side, and Mandana Migra on the other.! 
One can accept all these facts but it is not possible to determine how many 
years were necessary for that development being accomplished. So we must 
locate Mandana Misra in any moment of the period that runs between both 
termini : c. middle of the seventh and c. end of the cighth centuries. 


To points IL and III. Regarding the themes that are common to 
Mandana Miéra and Sankara, was it Sankara who influenced Mandana 
Misra or was it Mandana Misra who influenced Sankara? This question 
cannot be answered by saying that Mandana Miéra was influenced by Sankara, 
that he took from Sankara the ideas that they have in common, adducing as 
arguments that, if it were not so and it happened that Sankara be the debtor 
author, “ Sankara's “intellectual contribution would shrink to the vanishing 
point", as Thrasher says, and it would be difficult to explain the great 
importance that Sankara had in the Indian thought and the great acceptance 
that he received from his disciples. Of course we cannot locate Mandana 
Miéra after Sankara and consider him the debtor author only in order to save 
Sankara’s prestige. 


And even if we accept that Sankara was inspired by Mandana Miéra, 
in relation to their common themes and the passages that present similitudes, 
we can explain the importance and influence acquired by Sankara in India’s 
philosophy by the brilliancy of his style, the clearness of his exposition, the 
subtlety and richness of his argumentation either defending his own thesis or 


8 This tradition is recorded in the old biographies of Saakara as Vyasacala, Sankara- 
vijiya, V. 34; Madhavacarya, Srisaikaravijaya, VII, 117. Anantanandagiri, Sri- 
Saitkaravijaya, p. 174, 1.3, expresses that Mandana Misra was the husband of a sister 
of Kumarila. Cf. Thrasher, p. 118, note 7. 

9 Cf. the servere judgement of Kuppuswami Sastri, Introduction to his edition of 
Brahmasiddhi, pp. LV-LVI, on this kind of works. 

10 See Frauwallner, “Bhavana und Viddhih bei Mandanamisra ” I, p. 231 (= Kleine Schri- 
Sten, p. 180. ). 
11 Cf. Thrasher, pp. 118-119. 
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refuting those contrary ones. Something similar happens with Nigarjuna. 
The principal doctrines that he exposes have their origin in the Prajiapara- 
mitàsutras ard notwithstanding this fact, he has in Buddhist philosophy an 
importance and an influence equal to those of Sankara in his own domain. 


Morcover it could have happened that neither Mandana Misra inspired 
himself in Sankara nor Sankara in Mandana Miéra in relation to the doctri- 
nary themes that are common to both, These common themes may have 
derived from the Indian philosophical tradition previous to them. Non-dua- 
lism with all its consequences had been fully developed by the Buddhist 
Madhyamika and Vijüanavüda schools. In Hinduism also, even before 
Sankara,’ non-dualistic speculations were not absent, as those of Bhartrhari, 
Gaudapāda and the praparicavilayavada.? Bhartrprapafica, a bhedabhedava- 
din thinker, criticized the Vedanta tenets that sustained a radically monist and 
illusionistic thesis.” It could be that both Mandana Misra and Sankara 
drew ideas from the works of thosc schools and thinkers and found in them 
inspiration for their own philosophical creativity. It could also have happen- 
ed that the ideas common to Mandana Misra and Sankara were ideas that 
necessarily had to impose themselves to any thinker who, like both of them, 
adopted the thesis of the sole existence of Brahman and attempted to draw, 
in a systematic way, all the consequences that can be inferred from that 
principle. 

To point IV. An argument of more weight than the consideration that 
Sankara’s fame could be reduced, if it is accepted that he was influenced by 
Mandana Misra, is constituted by a series of passages of both authors which 
present noteworthy similitudes and which allow to conclude that Mandana 
Miéra had presentd the thought and the work of Sankara. Let us examine 
those passages that, according to Thrasher, p. 121, indicate clearly that 
Mandana Misra depended on Sankara. 


(a) Brahmasiddhi, p.32, line 13-p. 34, line 23 and Brahmasutra- 
bhasya ad 1, 1, 4, p. 150, lines 1-11 and p. 152, line 8—p. 153, line 1. In 
this passage Mandana Miéra expounds, in order to refute it, the thesis that 
it is not possible to reach Brahman through ritual acts ( karman ) and that for 
that aim only knowledge counts. It is one of the preferred theses of Sankara. 
Can we say that in this passage Mandana Misra had in mind Sankara ? 


13 On this school see Hiriyanna, **Prapanüca-vilaya-vada. A doctrine of Pre-Saakara 
Vedanta ”. 

18 Cf. Rüping, Studien sur Frühgeschichte der Vedünta-Philosophie I.pp.1-2 and 
69-71. On Bhartrprapaüca see Hiriyanna, ''Bhartrprapaüca: an old Vedantin ” 
and “ Fragments of Bhartrprapanca ". - 
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Against an affirmative answer some objections can be adduced. Firstly 
Thrasher, p. 122, observes that the thesis exposed by Mandana Migéra is much 
more radical than Sankara’s position, since this one attributes some useful- 
ness to ritual acts, as it is seen, says Thrasher, for instance, by the commen- 
tary of Brahmasütra ad IT, 4, 26, p. 898, lines 8-9; ITI, 4, 27, p. 900, lines 
7-8; IIT, 4, 33, p. 905, lines 2-3. Besides, that the fact that the thesis expo- 
sed by Mandana Miéra on the uselessness of ritual acts is also a thesis of 
Sankara would oblige to think that Mandana Misra had Sankara in mind 
only if that thesis were exclusive of Sankara. But are we sure of that? No- 
body before Sankara did affirm that the ritual act is unable to allow reaching 
the Absolute? At least we find in the Upanisads passages which refer to the 
relation between knowledge ( jñāna ) and ritual action (karman). And we 


know that thinkers like Bhartrprapatica and Brahmadatta dealt with this 
point.!5 


Anyhow the lines 13-23 of Brahmasiddhi, pp. 32-34, where Mandana 
Mi$ra exposes ideas that are of Sankara, present remarkable and evident 
similitudes with the commentary on the Brahmasitra ad 1,1, 4, which we 
have mentioned before. These similitudes refer to the ideas, the order in 
which they are presented and the words and expressions which express them. 
These similitudes are clearly seen in their presentation in parallel columns 
in Thrasher's article, pp. 123-124. 


We think that these similitudes establish without doubt that Mandana 
Misra had in mind Sankara and not vice versa. It is more probable that 
Mandana Mira, on exposing a thesis, that he did not accept, in order to 
refute it, took ideas and expressions from Sankara, who accepted that thesis ; 
less probable is that Sankara, on exposing a thesis, that he did sustain, took 
ideas and expressions from Mandana Miéra, who did not accept that thesis 
and who only exposed it in order to criticize it. 


The arguments offered by Thrasher, pp. 122-123, discard the possibility 
that the similitudes between both authors are due to the fact that they follo- 
wed some work that has been lost. 


(b) Other passages adduced as proof of Mandana Misra being inspi- 
red by Sankara are, on one side, Brahmasiddhi, p. 20, lines 11-12 and p. 20, 
line 7 and, on the other side, the Brahmasütrabhasya ad 2, 1. 9, p. 446 lines 
20-22; ad 3,2, 21, p. 712, line 19; ad 4, 1, 3, p. 938, lines 15-16 and commen- 
tary on Taittiriya Upanisad ad 2,6, p. 74, lines 15-16. In all these passa- 


1« Cf. Govindagopal Mukhopadhyaya, Studies in the Upanisads, pp. 126-132, 
15 Cy. Hiriyanna’s articles quoted in note 13. . j à 
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ges is expressed the idea that Brahman is the essence of empirical reality 
(prapafica ) but that the empirical reality is not the essence of Brahman. 
This idea was accepted by Sankara, First of all we must observe that there 
are not strong verbal similitudes between both series of texts as in the pre- 
vious case. Therfore it is not possible to affirm on the basis of external simili- 
tudes that Mandana Miára was influenced by Sankara or vice versa. These 
texts are presented together by Thrasher on p. 125. Besides that neither it is 
possible to say that the mentioned idea was exclusive of Sankara and that 
consequently Mandana Misra, on expressing it, was referring himself to 
Sankara. It is an idea that imposes itself on any non-dualist thinker, To 
found this statement it is enough to observe (as Thrasher docs on p. 126 
that the text of Sankara (ad 3, 2, 21), in which this idea is presented, belongs 
to the exposition of a thesis that is defended by a prapaticavilayavadin and 
that Sankara examines. 


So we think that this second series of texts are not a testimony in favour 
of the thesis that Mandana Misra depended on Sankara. 


(c) Finally we have, on one side, Bramhasidhi, p. 132, line 20-p. 133, 
line 3 and, on the other side, Brahmasttrabhasya ad 3, 3, 32, p. 818, lines, 


8-9 and ad 4, 1, 15, p. 958, lines 10-12; bhasya of the Chandogya ad 6, 14, 2, 


p. 381, line 1 and commentary of the Bhagavadgi ta, ad 13, 23, p. 399, lines 6-7. 
All these passages are extracted from larger texts that have to do with the prob- 
lem of the destruction of karman,!! Mandana Misra refers himself, in order 
to refute it, to the theory that the -karman which began producing its effects, 
cannot be destroyed. It is a thesis which Sankara sustains and defends in the 
texts from which these passages have becn extracted. Morcover Sankhapapi!s 
in his commentary of the Brahmasiddhi ad locum, p.264, lines 12-14, 
manifests that Mandana Miéra in his quoted passage of pp. 132-133 has in 
mind Sankara. This testimony of Sankhapani can be considered exact if one 
takes into account the external similitudes that exist between the passage of 


16 Cf. Hiriyanna's article quoted in note 12. 

17- Sankara refers also to the problem of karian also in Brahmasttrabhasya ad 4.1.19 | 
but without mentioning the comparison of the arrow or the potter's wheel. 

18 [tis not possible to establish with precision Saakhapani's date. According to Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, Brahmasiddhi's Introduction, pp. LXXV-LXXVI, Saakhapani would 
have followed the commentary of Brehmasiddhi called Tattvasamiksa composed by 
Vacaspati Misra. Thrasher, p. 128, note 33, even thinks that Sa&khapani's commentary 


is a resumé of Vacaspati Misra's one. Therefore Saakhapini could have been a — 


contemporary of Vacaspati Misra or could have lived after him, but it is not possible. 


to fix how many years. Anyhow a long chronological distance between Saakhapani — 


and Mandana Misra would weaken the former's testimony. 


ire 
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Mandana Miśra and the three passages of Saükara. We transcribe these 
passages in parallel columns in order that these similitudes may be seen. 


Brahmasiddhi, pp. 132 Brahmasutrabhagya ad 3, 3, 32, 


ye tu manyante — pravrttabhogana m p. 818, lines 8-9 
karmanam pravrttavegasyesor iva 
cakrasyeva va na Sakyah pratiban- 
dhah, ato bhogena ksayapratikseti. 


pravritaphalasya tu karmüsayasya 
muktesor iva vegaksayan nivrttih. 


ibidem ad 4, 1, 15, p. 958, lines 10-12. 


na tàvad anasrityarabdhakaryam 
karmasayam jhianotpattir upapadya- 
te @§rite ca tasmin kulalacakravat 
pravrttavegasyantarüle pratibandha- 
sambhavad bhavati vegaksayaprati- 
palanam. 


Commentary of | Chandogya- Upa- 
nisad ad 6, 14, 2, p. 381, line 1 


pravrttaphalanüm karmapàm. 


Commentary of Bhagavadgita 
ad 13, 23, p. 399, lines 6-7 


anarabdhaphalanam api karmanam 
Ksayo na yukta iti. tad asat. katham. 
tesam muktesuvat pravrttaphalatvat. 


Let us observe in these texts the following similitudes : 1. Thrasher, p, 
120, indicates that both Mandana Misra and Sankara use the word pravrtta: 
while in sūtra 4, 1, 15 we find Grabdha ( pracisely an-Grabdha ). We can add 
moreover : 2. pravrttabhoga in Mandana Misra and pravrttaphala in Sankara ; 
3. pravrttavega in both; 4. na Sakyah pratibandhah in Mandana Misra and 
pratibandhasambhavat in Sankara; 5. Ksayapratiksa in Mandana Misra and 
vegaksayapratipalanam in Sankara; 6. pravrttabhoganam karmanam in 
Mandana Misra and pravrttaphalanam karmanam and anarabdhaphalanam... 
karmanam in Sankara. 


All these similitudes allow to affirm that Mandana Misra, on writing this 
passage had in mind Sankara's passages, specially those of the Brahmasiutra- 
- bhagya. We do not think that it is possible to say that Sankara had in mind 
Mandana Misra, since it is more probable that Mandana Mira, in order to 
expose a doctrine that is rejected by him and accepted by Sankara, took ex- 
pressions from Sankara, than the contrary procedure. 
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To point V. We can accept that Mandana Migra, Sankara and Sure$vara 
were contemporaries, in the form indicated in point V. Whatever be the date 
assigned to Mandana Misra between the two fermini mentioned before, 
Sankara and Sure$vara are in a relation of chronogical proximity with him. 


Conciusion 


On the basis of the preceding considerations in relation with Mandana 
Mi$ra and Sankara’s date we think that, in the lack of more solid elements to 
judge, the most prudent and betcer founded opinion is the following one: 


1. Mandana Misra is to be located in the more or less one century 
and a half that lies between, on one side, Dharmakirti ( c. 600-660 ), Kumürila 
(c. 630-640: date of composition of his last work, a work of his old age, the 
Brhattika ) and Prabkākara ( contemporary of Kumarila ), and, on the other 

- side, Umbeka ( c. 760—790 : date of composition of the S/okavarttikavyakhya ) 

—or in other words ; between the middle of the seventh and the end of the 
eighth centuries. We do not think we possess elements to locate him with 
more precision. 

2. Sankara was a contemporary of Mandana Miára, perhaps a little 
older, and Mandana Misra knew his work, had him in mind and criticized 
him. Sankara must have lived between the two extreme fermini accepted for 
Mandana Miéra.!9 This is all that we can affirm about Sankara’s date. This 
is not much but we think that a founded doubt is better for the advancement 
of science than an affirmative thesis without support or based only in not very 
solid grounds. 
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WHAT DOES * NOSELESS' MEAN IN THE RGVEDA? 
BY 
STEPHAN HILLYER LEVITT 


1. The term * noseless ", Skt. ands, is used to refer to ddsyus, enemies, 
of the Vedic Aryans, in RV 5. 29. 10. 


Such an interpretation of the term was first suggested by Max Miller. 
See H. H. Wilson 1850-88: 4 (1857). 276-7n. and Alfred Hillebrandt 
1891-1902 : 3.277 (2nd ed., 2.248). Wilson cites Max Müller as suggesting 


this in Universal history of man 1.346. I have been unable to track down 


this volume in any of the bibliographical sources available to me, however. 
In his 1858 essay on caste in Max Müller 1867-75 : 2.328, though, Max 
Müller writes : 


At the time when the name of varna was first used in the 
sense of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryas and 
the non-Aryas, the bright and the dark race. The dark 
race is sometimes called by the poets of the Veda ‘the 
black skin.” Rig-veda I. 130, 8: ‘Indra protected in battle 
the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for Manu, 
he conquered the black skin.’ Other names given them 
by their Aryan conquerors are ‘ goat-nosed and noscless,’ 
whereas the Aryan gods are frequently praised for their 
beautiful noses. 


There are a number of problematic points here, such as where the expression 
* goat-nosed " is in the Rgveda, or such as where we can find in the Rgveda 
praise of the beautiful noses of the Aryan gods. One suspects that one must 
attribute such affirmations to certain racial attitudes of the day. 


The interpretation of Skt. ands in RV 5. 29. 10 as “ noseless ”, though, 
is welltaken and has been discussed too often in the secondary material on the 
Rgveda and in scholarly writings on ancient India to be dismissed. As A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith 1912 : 1. 347 and 356 indicate, it is one of the 
few points which indicate to us that by the usage ddsyu in the Zgveda real 
people are sometimes meant, probably aboriginal people. 


To this suggestion by Max Müller, Heinrich Zimmer 1879 ; 430 brings 


to bear passages by classical Western authors such as Megasthenes regard- — 
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ing the physical characteristics of the people of India, Such passages can 
also be found in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian. Sce F. Bollensen 1887 : 496, 
A. A. Macdoncll and A. B. Keith 1912 : 347n. and Jean Filliozat 1973 : 48-9 
regarding these passages. While Zimmer’s prose is noncommittal as to 
whether “ noseless ” is indeed the correct interpretation of Skt. anës, the 
drift of his presentation is such to indicate preference for it. 


In accord with this, Alfred Ludwig 1876-88: 2.109 and 5.95 accepts 
the meaning “ noseless " used to apply to dasyus in his translation of and 
commentary on the Rgveda. Following this, Alfred Hillebrandt 1891-1902 : 
3,277 ( 2nd cd. , 2. 248 ) writes that in his opinion only this translation of Skt. 
ands is acceptable. And Ralph T. H. Griffith 1889 ( New rev. ed. ( 1973 ), 
249 ) in his translation of the Rgveda translates Skt. ands as “ noseless ". 


A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith 1912: 1. 347-8, 356-7 point out that 
this translation of Skt. ands is problematic, but appear clearly to prefer it. 
They point out that the term, interpreted thus, shows that we clearly have real 
people referred to sometimes by the word dasyu, and they write that it ** would 
accord well with the flat-nosed aborigines of the Dravidian type, whose language 
still persists among the Brahuis, who are found in the north-west.” They 
add that this interpretation receives support from the interpretation of Bloom- 
field 1896 : 415 of the obscure Vedic term Skt. rujinas used of Vrtra in RV 1. 
32.6 as meaning ** broken-nosed ”, if this interpretation is correct. 


A. B. Keith 1925 : 1.11 and 2.634 similarly accepts the interpretation of 
Skt. ands as “ noseless ", but changes his view that the term applies to Dravi- 
dians. He here views the term as applying to pre-Dravidians who are still 
found as jungle tribes : 


It has been assumed that Dravidians may be reckoned as 
the aboriginal population encountered by the Aryan inva- 
ders, and, though this cannot strictly be proved, it is extre- 
mely probable by the existence of a people of Dravidian 
speech, the Brāhūis, in Baluchistan, whether we regard 
them in origin — now they are greatly mixed and un-Dravi- 
dian in type — as an advanced guard of a Dravidian move- 
ment from India, or as the remnant of an older population, 
left behind on the Dravidian advance from Western or 
Central Asia into India. It is, however, possible that the 
aborigines met by the Aryans included members of the pre- 
- Dravidians who are still found as jungle tribes, and who are 
by some authorities brought into relation with the Veddahs 
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of Ceylon and the Sakai and Semang of the Malay Penin- 
sula: the term ‘noseless’ applied to their opponents by 
some Aryan invaders at least is held to accord better with 
the appearance of pre- Dravidian than with that of Dravidian 
tribes (italics mine). The argument is not decisive, but 
there is no reason to doubt that both pre-Dravidians and 
Dravidians may have been encountered by the Aryans. 
Whether Mundia-speaking tribes were among their enemies 
it is idle to enquire, for we know even less of Munda move- 
ments than of Dravidian; their physical appearance is now 
very much that of Dravidians, though their language proves 
to have affinity with the Mon-Khmer languages of Assam 
and Burma as well as with other forms of Austric speech 
scattered over the Pacific. 

* k * 


The Dravidians were mesorrhines as opposed to the prc- 
Dravidian platyrrhines, the Nisidas of Vedic texts, the 
* noseless ° enemies of the Rigveda. 


The association of the term ‘noscless’ with Dravidians, once made, 
though, gained currency, and is still being reacted to by Robert Shafer 1954 : 
8-13 and Jean Filliozat 1973 : 48-9. 


Robert Shafer 1954 takes exception to the idea that the Aryans came 
into contact with Dravidians in Northwestern India, dismisses the work of T. 
Burrow on Dravidian loanforms in Vedic Sanskrit, noting an opinion of W. 
Kirfel communicated in a letter that many of these words were cultural terms, 
and seemingly expressing the opinion that they must have come from South 
India but it is too soon to tell, and comes to the conclusion that it was pre- 
Dravidians who were the * noseless ' enemies in the Rgveda. This population 
he identifies with the modern-day Bhils. He offers the description of the 
Rajputans Gazeteer which states that “ the typical Bhil is small, dark, broad 
nosed, and ugly " as fitting well with descriptions of the Vedic dasyu and epic 
and classical Sanskrit descriptions of Nisadas. He concludes that “the 
dwarfish, snub-nosed, blackfaced Bhils occupied western India” in the 
earliest times. In this regard, I might point to S.H. Levitt 1980 which, 
like T. Burrrow’s work, points to Dravidian loanforms in early Sanskrit, 
and which further suggests that a considerable period of contact with 
Dravidians must heve elapsed before composition of the Rgveda. T can also 
point to S. H. Levitt's work on r and / in Dravidian, which suggests that at 
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being spoken by originally Dravidian speakers. As regards Robert Shafer’s 
view that the term “ noselcss " in the Rgveda applies to pre-Dravidians, this is 
in accord with A. B. Keith 1925: 1. 11 and 2. 634. Robert Shafer, however, 
further identifies this population with the modern-day Bhils. 


Jean Filliozat 1973 takes exception with the idea that Skt, anas inter- 
preted as * noscless ” refers to ffat-nosed aborigines of the Dravidian type, 
notes that Rgreda 10.99.6 also characterizes dasas as having six eyes and three 
heads, and notes that classical Western descriptions of South Indians are a 
consternation to anthropologists since the higher onc gocs in the caste system 
in Dravidian South India the finer and more projecting is the nose. Indeed, 
I can add, one need look no further than the photographs of various Dravi- 
dians in the 7 volumes of Edgar Thurston 1909 to begin to question entirely the 
idea of a specifically Dravidian type of nose. As Edward Sapir 1921 : 207ff. 
points out, race, culture, and language or language grouping do not coincide. 
It may well be that the original Dravidian invaders into India were mesorrhine, 
but discussion of this is useless since it was so long before the Aryans arrived 
in India. There, no doubt, had by that time already been plenty of opportunity 
for a situation different from but nevertheless comparable to that in the present 
to alrady maintain. 


2. Against the interpretation of Skt. anas as meaning “ noseless ”, we 
have the interpretation of the form as meaning “ faceless ”. On the one hand, 
the form is interpreted as a-nas “ noseless”. On the other hand, the form is 
interpreted as an-ds “faceless”. This latter is Sayana’s interpretation. 
Sayana writes ; 


kim ca anasa āsyarahitān | asyasabdena sabdo laksyate | asabdan 
mukan dasyun asuran vadhenayudhena vajrenamrnah 
ahimsih | 


Moreover, anas is separated into “ face ” and the negative 
prefix. By speech from the face, Speech is indicated. With 
the vadha, the @yudha, the vajra of the gods you crushed the 
dumb ( speechless ) dasyus without proper speech. 


As A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith 1912: 1. 347n. point out, this has 
led to two interpretations. 


On the one hand, there is the interpretation of O. Bóhtlingk and R. 
Roth 1855-75: 1. 189 and H. Grassmann 1873 : 56 who accept the separation 
of Skt. anas as an-ds “ faceless ”, but no more, and who appear to understand 
the term to mean “ misfeatured ", H, Grassmann 1866-7: 1.181 translates 
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the term as “ ugly ". Grassmann’s 1873 understanding of the term is followed 
by F. Knauer 1882 : 53. 


On the other hand, there is a full-blown acceptance of Sayana’s opinion 
and the word is understood to stand in place for “speechless”. See, for 
instance, Taranatha Tarkavachaspati 1873-84. H.H. Wilson 1850-88 : 4.276 
translates the term as “ voiceless”, and further notes that it alludes to the 
inability of the dásyus to speak the language of the Vedic Aryans, F. Bollensen 
1887: 496 similarly understands “ faceless " to mean “unable to speak”, 
understands this to indicate that the ddsyus can neither understand nor speak 
the language of the Aryans, and notes that the Aryans call them * dumb ” on 
the same basis that Germans to his day call their slaves “dumb”. K. F. 
Geldner 1951 (i. c. 1952)-7: 2.26 and n., with what would seem to be a 
similar understanding of the term, translates the term in the text as ** faceless s 
and in a footnote notes simply that this means “speechless”. And M, 
Mayrhofer 1956-76 : 3. 642 opines that Skt. ands probably means “ faceless ”’, 
and refers to Geldner's translation for usage. 


Support for this interpretation of Skt. anas is scen to be found in the 
occurrence of the expression mydhrd-vac, generally taken to mean “ of hostile 
speech ", also applied to dasyus in the same verse. This expression is else- 
where applied to Aryans as well. See H. H. Wilson 1850-88 : 4. 276-7n., F. 
Bollensen 1887 : 496, and A. A. Macdoncll and A. B. Keith 1912 : 1. 348. 


J. Wackernagel and A. Debrunner 1896-1954 : 2 (1930). 249 note that 
the form is more probably to be construed as an-s ** faceless ", but offer no 
explanation or further interpretation. At 2. 317 ands, interpreted thus, is 
listed together with parallel forms, just as at 2. 249 it was listed with forms 
of nas- * nose". 


With regard to the interpretation that “faceless”, meaning **speech- 
less”, refers to an inability of the dasyus to speak the language of the Vedic 
Aryans, see in this regard Amarakosa 1. 5. 2 which notes ; 


apabhramso 'pasabdah syücchastre Sabdas tu vacakah | 
Apabhramsa is language fallen apart ( or, bad language ). 
Sastra is language, speech. 


Sabda is used here to indicate correct Sanskrit as against native vernaculars. 
Note that Satapathabrahmana 3.2. 1. 23-4, 3.2.3. 15 and Kausitakibrahmana 
7.6 similarly indicate that dsuras and barbarians alike talk a bad speech. 
This would seem to contrast with such a term as speechless”. On the 
other hand, though, the dsuras are described at the same time in Satapatha- 
brahmana 3. 2. 1. 23 as áttavacas, or “ destitute of speech”. 
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3. Recently, in doing work on Indian proverbs, I came across the cx- 
pression * noseless ” in two Bhili proverbs. As has been pointed out, aspects 
of Vedic culture are sometimes retained in the culture of tribal peoples 
in India. See, for example, Stella Kramrisch 1975 in which she points out 
that Santali culture preserves Vedic associations with Skt. pūt. ka as a mush- 
room, and in fact preserves the word which otherwise has dropped out of 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. Here we have the expression “ noseless ” used by 
exactly the population which A. B. Keith 1925 : 1. 11 and 2. 634 and Robert 
Shafer 1954 : 8-13 hypothesize was the population to whom the term was 
applied. This supports thcir identification of this population as the dasyus 
of Vedic times, and gives credence to the idea that such dasyus were referred 
to as * noseless ” by thc Vedic Aryans since a people often adopts usage of a 
term used of them by others. 


The first proverb in question reads : 


nokti voradale hatara hova viganem*. 


E. Hedberg 1924-7 : 864 translates this : 
At her wedding the noseless woman has seventeen hundred disquali- 
fications™. 


‘Hedberg explains the proverb thus : 


( Note :— Hedberg’s article prints ** nokto ( nokti)” as here, without 
diacritics or italics. ) 


The literal meaning of nokto ( nokti ) is noseless : but a 
person with an unusually small nose is also called a nokto. 
It is thus not only the Aryans who speak with contempt 
of small-nosed people. This proverb has, however, a 
deeper meaning too. Any person who has once proved 
himself to be untrustworthy even if he shows signs of a 
really changed life, the public opinion will none-the-less be 
against him. 


The second proverb reads : 
nokto beto peto ne khoto poyaso gaiho. 


* Interestingly, an exactly parallel proverb is found current in modern Marathi : 
nakgicya lagnülü satrüse vighne 
* Seventeen hundred obstacles ( vighna-s ) confront a snub-nosed girl's marriage.” 
—Editor 
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Hedberg 1924-7 : 864 translates this : 


Even a nose-less son is the child of the womb; and the 
false coin is secured by a knot ( in the cloth ). 


The explanation here is : 
Everybody loves what is his own. 


While this second proverb is not as revealing as the first regarding the signi- 
ficance of the usage of the expression ** noscless ”, the usage is clearly deroga- 
tory, and it would seem on the surface to imply worthlessness and perhaps 
the concept of falseness. 


A related Bhili proverb given by Hedberg refers to the lips : 
mamdomde heevom küthopa ne thee heevom othopa. 
Hedberg 1924-7: 862 translates this : 


For the quality of bread look at the edge of the loaf, and 
for the quality of a woman look at her lips. 


He explains that thicklips are not only considered to be ugly, but also to be 
a sign of an untruthful, quarrelsome, and unchaste character. 


Given both the Vedic term anás and the proverbs given above, I think 
further investigation of the associations among the Bhili population with the 
nose, the lips, and the face, and further investigation of the meaning of and 
associations with the term “noseless”, would prove profitable. From the 
material given by E. Hedberg 1924-7 we can gather that the lips are scen to 
indicate whether a person is truthful or untruthful, sociable or quarrelsome, 
and the expressoin “ noseless " — which refers both to the absence of a nose 
and to a particular formation of nose — carries the connotation of untrust- 
worthiness, worthlessness, and falseness. By the understanding given, ** nose- 
less " means “ untrustworthy ", and perhaps also “ worthless ", or “ false ”. 
But how does such a concept as “ noscless " fit in with Bhili ideas of the 
cosmos? Might there be other adjectives which also define “ noseless ", and 
perhaps define it more clearly ? Can we obtain other evidence regarding to 
whom this term applies? In an attempt to make a start in this direction, T 
consulted N. Jain 1962, Sh. P. Acharya 1965, and S. B. Kulkarni 1976, but 
failed to find the term “ noseless " in any of these volumes. Clearly, this would 
be a profitable avenue for field research for someone conversant with Bhili. ; 


4. With a view toward facilitating such an investigation and perhaps 
helping to provide it with some framework, as well as with the hope of adding 
some possible elucidation to the usage of the term “ noseless ” in RV 5.29.10 


now that we have evidence from Bhili that there may be behind it deeper — aS 
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meaning than simply reference to a particular formation of nose, I here bring 
together some material from Sanskrit literature. 


Reference to the nose as such occurs twice in the Rgveda. In one 
instance, in RV 10. 63, 1, it is simply in a listing of body parts from which 
malady is driven away. In the other, however, in RV 2. 39. 6. it is associated 
with the fanz, here the being of an individual, the individual self, as the 
protector of this being. Atharvaveda 5. 23.3 again mentions the nose in a 
charm against worms in children, but simply in a listing of parts of the face in 
which the worm moves. : 


In Aitareyaranyaka 2. 4 and Aitareyopanisad 1.1, the nostrils are 
associated with breath, and with breath the wind; the mouth is associated 
with speech, and with speech fire; the eyes are associated with sight, and with 
sight the Sun; and so forth. In this context, Atharvaveda 11. 8 notes that when 
in the beginning of time the divine craftsman drilled the apertures, the gods 
took the mortal for their house and entered man. With specific regard to 
breath, Atharvaveda 11. 4, a prayer to breath, notes in stanza 11 that ** breath 
shall place the truth-speaker in the highest world”. Also it can be noted, in 
the Upanisads breath is frequently identified with brahman and @tman. See 
Kausitakyupanisad 2. 1. 2, 3. 2, 4. 20 and Taittiri yopanisad 3. 3. 


We thus have associations of the mouth with speech ; and of the nose 
with breath, and with the tana in the Rgveda and with the brahman and atman 
in the Upanisads, with the universal self and with the individual self. In later 
Sanskrit tradition, the breath is similarly associated with the jiva, the soul, 
which rides on the breath and which an even breath allows to approach the 
bráhman and absolute truth. D/iyanabindu panisad 40, in this regard, notes the 
nose to be the locality of amrta, or immortality, and the resting place of the 
bráhman. In this we no doubt have a continuation of the tradition expressed in 
Atharvaveda 11.4.11 which associates the breath, and thus the nose, with truth 
and the highest world; and of the tradition expressed in RV 2.39.6 which 
associates the nose with the fang. 


When we turn to Yaska, we find in Nirukta 6. 13 that the násatyas are 
described as promoters of truth and ever true, and are described as nose-born. 
While the association of the nasatyas with the nose is in part due to folk 
etymology, we have here nevertheless another association of the nose with 
truth, the principle of order in the universe, as we have indirectly in Atharva- 
veda 11.4.11. The term nfsatya itself is defined by H. Grassmann 1873 : 
726.as “ not deceitful ” or “ truthful ”. : 


In Nirukta 6. 17 wc find the nosc referred. to together with the lips. 
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The passage in question states that Skt. sipra “ the lips " in their widest sense 
refers to either the two jaws or the nose. Here we find reason for perhaps 
considering together with our consideration of the term “ noseless ” the third 
Bhili proverb given above regarding the quality of a person as being indicated 
by the lips. Inthe early Indic delineation of body parts there seems to be 
overlap. This again provides still another association with truth and order in 
the universe, 


I note I have also consulted Middle Indo-Aryan and New Indo-Aryan 
terms for ** nose ” to see if other meanings these terms might carry might throw 
light on the significance of the nose in Indic thought, In one instance, in 
Bihari, the term applies to the sole of a plough. And in another instance, in 
Nepali, it refers to the cye of a needle, I must admit, though, to far too 
little knowledge regarding agriculture or scwing to adequately interpret 
these usages in the contexts of the material outlined so far. I can suggest, 
however, that the association of the term with the eye of a needle ought no 
doubt involve the religious significance in India and elsewhere of an unsewn 
garment, and of a hand-sewn garment. J can also speculate in the context 
of the material above that the reason why the hole at the end of a needle is 
referred to as the nose is that it allows the breath to pass through it, and that 
just as breath is the essence of life, it allows the thread to pass through it 
which intimately involves the purpose of the needle. 


Widely, these terms are also used for the rope through the nose of an 
ox ora bullock, which is used for control, and the noscring worn by women in 
India. The meanings here would seem to be due to the intimate association of 
the items defined with the nose. The forms which show this are primarily 
related to Skt. nasta, nastaka, and so forth, but the meaning can also be seen 
in forms related to Skt. nasa and nāsikā in, for instance, Sinhalese naya. I 
should add that as P. K. Gode 1938 and 1940 has argued convincingly that the 
nosering cannot be traced in Indian literature prior to about 1000 A. D., which 
suggests that it is probably a foreign importation, we ought not look too far for 
any significance to the nosering other than ornamentation though its popularity 
in India may suggest that this usage in India has latched on to native Indian 
tradition regarding the significance of the nose. Its popularity may reflect the 
significance in Indic thought of the concept of the individual self and its asso- 
ciation with breath. 


Roy L. Turner 1962-6 does not list any forms which carry the meaning 
« noseless ". 

We can find the expression ** noscless " used elsewhere in Sanskrit 
literature, though, in Taittiriyasamhita, 7. 5.12 and in the lexicographic and 
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grammatical traditions. Both the Amarakosa and Pünini's Astadhyayi, of 
course, have been noted to contain materia] which is early. 


The word used in Tuitliriyasamhita 7.5.12 for ** noscless " is Skt, 
anasika. Also found here is the expression “ faceless ". The word used for 
this is Skt. amukha. A. B. Keith 1914 : 629-30 translates : 


To the toothed hail ! 

To the toothless hail ! 

To the breathing hail ! 

To that which hath not breath hail ! 
To that which hath a face hail ! 
To the faceless hail ! 

To that which hath a nose hail ! 
To the noseless hail ! 

To that which hath eyes hail ! 
To the eyeless hail ! 

To that which hath ears hail ! 
To the earless hail ! 

To that which hath a head hail! 
To the headless hail ! 

To that which hath feet hail ! 
To the footless hail ! 


This passage then continues by matching functions with the various body parts. 


To that which breatheth hail ! 
To that which breatheth not hail ! 
To that which speaketh hail ! 

To that which speaketh not hail ! 
To that which secth hail ! 

To that which seeth not hail ! 

To that which heareth hail ! 

To that which heareth not hail! 
To that which hath a mind hail ! 
To the mindless hail ! 

To that which hath secd hail ! 
To the seedless hail ! 


This appears to be part of an all-inclusive exhortation to both beings of 
the Sat and the Asat, the regions of universal order and universal disorder, 
the realms of Truth and of the Untrue. And here we seem to have the import 


of both “noseless ? and **faceless ". The term refers to beings of the realm 
of arirta and disorder, “ Truth-less ” beings, 
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“ Faceless ”, as Sayana suggests, is linked to speechlessness, We would 
expect to have “ noseless " here linked to “breathless” on the basis of the 
material presented up to this point, but on the surface “ noseless” here also 
seems to be linked to “speechless”, “ breathless ” being linked to what would 
seem to stand in place for the individual self. But on the basis of Amarakosa 
2. 6. 89-90, which will be mentioned below, the teeth can be associated with the 
lips and thus the mouth, not referred to directly here. On independent basis 
the mouth can be associated with speech, and speech as we have seen is asso- 
ciated with the face. What we appear to have in this invocation is the first 
four items in the listing of body parts being matched with the first two 
functions in reverse order. Thus we have reference to A and B, then a 
matching with A and B, both matched with the functions being mentioned in 
the order B and A. “ Toothless ” and “ faceless ” both refer to “ speechless ”’; 
“that which hath not breath” and “noseless”’ both refer to ** breatheth 
not”. This conflation of these important features suggests that perhaps in 
RV 5.29. 10 in the usage of Skt. ands we have purposeful ambiguity regard- 
ing whether the term means “ noseless ” or “ faceless ”, and that we have the 
possibility here of a double entendre. 


With regard to the association of Sayana of “ faceless ” with “ spee- 
chless ”, this clearly is correct, but it is not at all clear that it refers to non- 
Aryan speech — which association may be suspect already as noticed above. 
But either Sayana’s statement does not go far enough, or else, without our 
understanding of ** faceless ” and “ speechless " in the context here as referr- 
ing to beings of the Asat, we miss the point of his statement. 


We must note here that regardless of whether Skt. ands means 
« noseless " or “ faceless ”, on the basis of Taittiri yasamhita 7.5.12 we have 
in this word a characterization of dasyus as beings of the Asat, beings of 
disorder in the universe, beings of the Untrue, In this, the term is compar- 
able with other characterizations of dasyus in the Rgveda such as akarman 
« riteless ”, adevayu “ indifferent to the gods”, abrahman “ without devotion”, 
ayajvan “not sacrificing” and avratd “ lawless”. We might best chara- 
cterize the import of both “noscless” and “ faceless” as ** Truthless " or 
“ Üntrue ". 


The words used for the expression “ noseless " in Amarakosa 2.6.46 
are Skt. gatanasika, literally “ having a gone nose” and vigra. M. Monier- 
Williams 1899: 959c suggests that this is a mislection for vighra, and 
provides cross-reference to jighra. These terms would have reference to 
smelling. The Amarapadavivrti of Liügayasürin, to mention just one of the 
commentaries on the Amarakosa, suggests the reading here should be vikhya 
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or vikhur. What are we to make of this? Panini 5.4. 119 Varttika, though, 
notes that gra is a Vedic substitute for nasika after the preverb vi-, vigra 
meaning ** noseless ", We also find vigra, along with vikhra and vikhu, as 
definitions for anasika “ noseless " in Hemacandra's 4bhidhanacinta mani 
3.114. And similarly, the Sabdakalpadruma notes vigra to stand for 
** noseless" in Halüyudha's vocabulary. It can be noted that I have not 
found comparable usage in Roy L. Turner 1962-6. 


In Amarakoga and Hemacandra, the term * noseless appears listed 
together with deformities, In Amarakosa the term appears to contrast with 
** flat-nosed ” and * sharp-nosed ". More clearly, in Hemacandra the term 
contrasts with **ffat-nosed ”, *sharp-nosed", and ksudranasika, “ small- 
nosed”, The Sanskrit term Ksudranasika. is also mentioned in passing in 
Panini 6.1.63 Varttika 2. While it is not clear as to what the Amarakosa, 
for instance, is stating about ** noseless "', it can be noted that shortly before 
mention of this term in the Amarakoga, there is a statement that someone 
with an imperfect limb is a child. 


We must also note in this context that shortly after this in the Amara- 
kosa, in a listing of body parts, the face, the nose, and the lips are listed to- 
gether in sequence in 2.6.89-90. Here the face, as above in Sdyana and 
the Taittiriyasamhita, is connected with the function of speaking. The nose, 
instead of being connected with breath or the individual self, is connected 
here with smelling. See in this regard A. B. Keith 1909: 227 and n. 7 where 
Skt. prana, normally translated as * breath ", is here translated as “ scent”. 
Later, in Brhada@ranyakopanisad 4.5.12, it is said that the uniting place of 
all odors is the nose. And in the late Garbhopanisad 1, it is related that 
the nose serves the body in smell. George William Brown 1921 : 84 ff. notes 
that this recognition of the nose as the organ of smell can be seen to stand 
beside its connection with the breath from the earliest Upanisads on, The 
lips here are noted as no more than covering the teeth. This association has 
been used above to help connect “ toothless ” and *: speechless " in Taittiriya- 


samhita 7.5.12 and though it is different from Yaska’s association with the 
lips, it appears to be standard. 


5. In summation, both Bhili usage and the lexicographic tradition show 
that the expression * noseless ” is indeed a characterization of a particular 
physical formation of nose. The Taittiriyasamhita similarly uses the 
expression. But in the Taittirlyasamhità such usage seems to refer to an 
absolute absence of a nose, which usage the expression also carries in Bhili. 
The import of the Amarakosa would appear to indicate Sanskrit usage as in 
Bhili, Inallofthis, we have support in the Indian tradition for the inter 


- 
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pretation of Skt. anas in RV 5. 29. 10 as meaning “ noseless **, and as perhaps 
referring to a physical feature of non-Aryan inhabitants of India. 


Bhili usage indicates a deeper meaning to the term, though, and just 
as in Sayana’s association of the term “faceless” with “speechless”, a 
deeper meaning for the term “ noseless " can also be scen in Sanskrit litera- 
ture in associations of the nose with breath and with the individual self and 
truth. The most comparable purport would be “without breath” or 
«“ breathless ”, and perhaps further significance might be implied with this as 
well on account of the associations with the individual self and truth. The 
Taittiriyasamhità indicates an even further purport for the term, howevet, 
and for “ faceless "*; specifically, that such terms refer to the Asat, the region 
of disorder and Untruth in the universe, and to a lack of behavior in accord 
with the Saf, or Truth of the universe. The lexicographic tradition in this 
regard, while it does appear to be picking up on early tradition, appears to 
be picking up on other aspects of the tradition. 


The Taittiriyasamhita suggests that the ambiguity in the expression 
in RV 5. 29. 10 is intentional, and that the term can be understood as either 
* noseless " or “ faceless ". 


Sayana's comment on the term, understood as “ faceless’, is clearly 
correct. But it is not clear that “ speechless ™ is to be understood as refe- 
‘rence to non-Aryan speech. It is clear, on the basis of the Taittiri yasamhita, 
that either Sdyana does not go far enough in his elucidation of the term, 
or else that without our understanding the tradition independently of his 
commentary we are missing the import of what Süyana is stating. 


By the understanding of the term expressed in this paper, Skt. ands 
in RV 5. 29. 10 falls in with other characterizations of ddsyus in the Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda such as akarman “riteless”, ddevayu “indifferent to the 
gods ”, abrahman “ without devotion”, dyajvan ‘not sacrificing ", avratd 
“ Jawless”, anyd-vrata “following strange ordinances ", and deva-piyt 
*reviling the gods". We may perhaps best characterize the import of 
« noseless" or “faceless ” as Truthless or Untrue. While the term inter- 
‘preted as “ noseless” may indeed refer to a particular formation of nose, 
and while we can make a case that the term refers to pre-Dravidians, its 
‘primary import would scem to be a reference to character. It is a reference 
to dasyus being divorced from Truth, and on this account forces of disorder 
in the universe. Both “ noseless "' and “ faceless ” are aspects of the Asat, of 
the Non-existent, the Truthless. 

This dual usage of ** noseless " to indicate both a particular physical 
formation of the nose and a force of disorder in the universe, a being of the — 
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Untrue, fits in with that aspect of Indic thought which interprets the struc- 
ture of concrete reality as indicating the perceived structure of the universe, 
The microcosin recapitulates the macrocosm. A very real enemy in the con- 
crete context is an enemy in the mythic cosmic framework. A physically 
** noseless " enemy is a cosmical “ noseless " enemy. 


The Bhili understanding of ** noseless ” as expressed by Enok Hedberg 
1924-7 as “untrustworthy " and * false" perhaps is consonant with the 
understanding of **noseless " in RV 5.29.10 expressed here. We would 
need further Bhili explication of the proverbs in question and of the express- 
jon “ noseless ” in Bhili, however, in order to see this for certain. 
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SOTERIOLOGY OF PRAKRTI: 
THE WORLD AS GURU IN CLASSICAL SAMKHYA 


BY 
RODNEY J. PARROTT 


Introduction 


Classical Simkya teaches that the world ( Prakrti) comes into mani- 
festation so that one (Purusa) can sce it. This is the reason that the world 
is created at all. There is no manifest world without one's need to see it. In 
that looking one has a vision of true selfhood.! Contrast the teachings of 
Yoga as witnessed in The Yoga-Sutras of PataWjali. The yogins were the 
masters of esoteric techniques intended to restrain movement of the psyche 
caused by stimulation of the senses. Asana, pranayama, pratyahara, etc., 
the entire eight-limbed path, is a disciplined effort at closing out the intrusive 
world of sense objects, in order to bring the psyche to stillness.2 Patafijali 
and commentators took the stance that restricted senses were a necessary 
ground for the wisdom of one’s true self hood as Purusa to be grasped. In 


1 Refer to Sümkhya-Kürika verse 21 quoted below. (Henceforth the text is noted 
“SK'.) 

I have followed Gerald Larson and Michel Hulin in defining classical Simkhya as that 
school of religious philosophy ( darsana ) systematized in the Sdmkhya-Karika of. 
I Tsvarakrsana, as well as the commentaries written directly on this text. 

Gerald Larson, Classical Sümkhya : An Interpretation of its History ana 
Meaning, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass 1965, p. 4. (Larson has most recently, used 
“Karika Samkhya’. This is not preferred. ) 

Michel Hulin, Samkhya Literaure, Wiesbaden. Otto Harrassowitz 1978, p. 128° 

The five major commentaries of the classical period have been consulted for this, 
study. The following editions were used : 

The Sümkhyakürika of I Svarakrsna with the Commentary of Gaudapapa, T.G. 
Mainkar ( ed., trans. ), Pune, Oriental Book Agency 1964. 

Samkhyakürika | with Mafharavrtti and Jayamangala], V. P. Sarma and S. 
Vangiya (eds.), Varanasi. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office 1970. 

The Tattvakaumud?, Ganganatha Jha (ed., tras.), Pune, Oriental Book Agency 
1934. 

Samkhyakaürika | with Yuktidsbika ] R. S. Tripathi (ed.), Delhi, Motilal 


` Banarsidass 1970. 
All citations refer to devanāgarī numbered pages. These commentators will be 


referred to as: Gaudapada, Mathara, Jayamaigala, Vacaspati, and VOIE EE 


See also note 20. 
2 See Yoga-Sutras 1.2, 1. 12, 2. 54, 
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other words, contact with the world of sense objects inhibits spiritual perfec- 
tion. Because the Yoga-Siitras has been the central text in Western scho- 
larly investigations into spiritual praxis of India, the faulty image has been 
born that all classical Indian meditation disciplines are world-renouncing 
traditions, This image has led to a misreading of the texts from schools 
outside the Yoga lineage. Specifically, this image does not hold true for 
Samkhya practice. The Samkhyas did not close out the world, they engaged 
the sense objects, allowing sensual processes to function actively. The Sām- 
khya-Karika, as the authoritative text for the classical school, boldly states 
that the seeker is utterly incapable of realizing spiritual perfection without 
sensuous contact with the world. Indeed, it is the world, manifest life itself, 
that is the source of wisdom as to the nature of the true self. It is the 
world that is the guru for the Sümkhya practitioner. My purpose in this 
study is to analyze the mechanism and motivation of world creation accord- 
ing to classical Sümkhya and to gain an understanding of the teaching 
function of this world, the skilful means of Prakrti in her manifest form. 


Whereas the yogins were the masters of sensory restraint, the Sam- 
khyas were the masters of sensory observation. They perfected the impo- 
ssibly simple art of sitting and looking. The Samkhya preceptor initiated a 
student with a straightforward charge : ‘ Sit down, watch, observe the world 
around you |? 


Courtship of Purusa and Prakrti 


When the Simkhya observes. his reality ( * his’ because there were no 
female seekers in the orthodox culture) he sees an utterly lopsided duality. 
On the one hand there is Prakrti, unmanifest as creativity, manifest as the 
entirety of creation, On the other hand there is Puruga, the individual 
knower of this world. The duality of the Samkhya universe is absolute. 
Both aspects are cternal, and eternally real. There are no gray areas in 
regard to sort-of-existing, sort-of-not-existing entities such as the maya of 


9$ See SK 10, 11: 
- Manifest Prakyti is finite, non-pervasive, active, manifold, supported, mergent, Com- 
posite, and dependent. Unmanifest Prakrti is opposite. ` 
hetumat anityam ayapi sakriyam anckam asritam liagam / 
savayavam paratantram vyktam viparitam avyaktam // 
Both manifest and unmanifest Prakrti are characterized by the three gunas, indistin- 
guishable, objective, general, inconscient, and productive by nature. Purusa is the 
opposite of them, although similar [ to unmanifest Prakrti of verse 10]. 
trigunam aviveki visayah samanyam acetanam prasavadharmi / - 
vyaktam tatha pradhanam tadviparitas tatha ca puman // 
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Advaita Vedanta. Samkhya is very clear about its basic metaphysical state- 
ment, Purusa is the true essence of the human being, the self as consciousness, 
and Prakrti is everything else. 


But, even though Purusa, the conscious self, is utterly contrary to 
Prakrti; even though totally other, eternally not the world in any form, he 
falsely imagines himself as consisting of consciousness and creativity, Asa 
result of this basic ignorance, this imagined relationship of Purusa and 
Prakrti the world comes into manifest form. In the Samkhya-Karika this 
relationship is called samyoga, a term often employed in Sanskrit literature to 
denote the union of lovers or spouses.4 Classical Samkhya tells in fact of a 
love affair between consciousness and creation, that lopsided pair of the 
universe. 


The commentators spend much time telling us what Purusa and un- 
manifest Prakrti's relationship is not. Müthara lists the accepted categories of 
the samyoga sort : 


Relationship is indeed of many types : produced by the func- 
tion of one [ of the two members ] like that of a post with 
a hawk on it; or that produced by the coming together of 
the two [ members ] as in the case of two fingures : [ or rela- 
tionship ] due to the self-nature [ of both members] like that 
of fire and heat; [or relationship | which has its cause in 
capacity like water and fish; or that which is random and 
accidental like that of two birds | in flight ]. 


Mathara then denies that any of these sorts of somyoga apply to Purusa and 
and Prakrti. The hawk must fly in order to roost on a post; both fingures 
must move at the knuckle to meet at the tip. Puruga and unmanifest Prakrti 
are, however, incapable of acivity; they are niskriya according to 
Samkhya-Karika (verses 10 and 11). Prakrti cannot run to embrace the 
waiting Puruga, nor vice versa. Neither can they rush into each other's 
arms. Further, heat is the determining charcateristic of fire and fire of heat. 
The one has no existence without the other. If this were so with our couple, 
the spiritual perfection of Puruga would be denied. He could never be 


—ÓÓÓ—ÓÓ—Ó 
I—A—AL—————RA——————— 


4 See Manusmrti 3. 32. 

5 Mathara, p. 25 (comment on SK 20): i j 
anekavidho hi samyogah. anyatarakarmajo yathi sthinusyenayoh sampatajo dvayor 
va samyogo yatha dvyaagulakasayoh svabhaviko yatha agnyusnayol saktihetuko yatha 
matsyodakayoh yadrcchikah suparnayor va ükasmikal. 
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complete and whole untozhimself.? Further, whereas a lake gets along just fine 
without fish, the latter is dependent on the lake for food and air. Water is 
the medium of its movement and, what is most important, the environment of 
its birth. Purusa and unmanifest Prakrti are, in contrast independently existent: 
neither has a cause bearing them forth. Not having a cause, they are not lorded 
over by anything.’ Finally, the relationship of Purusa and Prakrti is not a 
fluke of the air, like that of the collision of flying birds. happening by 
‘accident, for no fathomable reason. Purusa and Prakrti relate eternally and 
‘with definite purpose in mind.*. 


Even though no activity is granted to enable Purusa and unmanifest 
-Prakrti to come together, there is nonetheless a spetial quality to their relation- 
ship. According to verses 10 and 11 of the Karika, both Puruga and unmani- 
fest Prakrti are eternally existent. They are also both omnipresent. Because 
“they exist at all times in all places, they are always in one another's presence. 
“Verse 66 points out that, even after wisdom has arisen, when Purusa assumes 
his true identity as other than Prakrti, still their relationship continues. 
According to Gaudapiida, this is because of the all-pervasiveness of Puruga and 
Prakrti.” Though unmanifest Prakrti and Puruga are non-physical realities 


6 See Yuktidipikà, p. 120-121 (comment on SK. 20) : 

[This samyoga | is not of the very self-nature | of Purusa and Prakrti ] because [ this 
view would lead to ] the faulty conclusion that [Purusa] is without release. As with 
fire, because of ils self-nature, there is no release from heat, just so there would be the 
faulty conclustion of no release for the self from its relationship with the guyas, if it 
were based on self-nature. 

(na svabhavikah anirmoksaprasaigat. Yatha agneh svabhavikad ausnyan mokso na 
bhavati evem atmanah svabhavikatvad gunasamyogad anirmoksaprasmgah syat.) 

_ 1 See SK 11 in note three. 
: 8 See Mathara, p. 25 (comment on SK 20): 

Here it is said: that relationship born of the action of one member and [of both 
members ] is not the relationship of Purusa and Pakrti because they are without activity 
and omnipresent. It is also not due to their self-nature. Because both are eternal, this 
would imply the impossibility of release, due to inseparability. When, by this very 
manner of thinking, [the relationship] ‘ having-a-cause-in-purpose' and ‘ having-a- 
cause-in-capacity ° remain, it asked: “Now which one is the relationship of Purusa 
and Prakrti?” The [Samkhya ] says: ‘ having-its-cause-in-purpose E 

(atrocyate anyatarakarmajasamyogas ca samyogo naiva pradhanapurusayor vibhut- 
vaniskriyatvat. nasti svabhaviko ’pi. tayor nityatvan moksabhavah syad aviyogatvat. 
evam cva visayahetuke gaktihetukatve ca. atraha kas tarhi pradhanapurugayoh 
samyoga iti. atrocyate arthahetukah. ) 

9 SK 66 reads: : 

The indifferent one says: ‘She has been seen by me;" the other says: * I have been 

seen’. Even though proximity still exists for the two, there is no purpose for creation. 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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(i.e. Prakrti is creativity. Puruga is consciousness ) they are said to relate in 
physical space. And since they exist simultaneously throughout the triple 
world, i, e. since they pervade physical space, there is nowhere for them to 
“go in order to sever their relationship.10 


Yuktidi pika further expands the discussion of what the relationship of 
Purusa and Prakrti is not. It is not a true union (yoga ) at all, in that Purusa 
is not liable to any sort of transformation (avikarya).* The thinking here is 
that if any two entities join, there must occur some modification in both. 
Unless cach is changed, they are in fact still two separate things, There is no 
real affair if only one partner falls in love. Thus, even though unmanifest 
Prakrti is capable of transformation, as happens whenever she shows herself 
in manifest form, her relationship with Puruga is never a union, because Purusa 
never changes.!? Mainkar also points out that Puruga and Prakrti cannot 


( Continued from p. 68 ) 

drsta maye “ty upeksaka ckah drstaham ity uparamaty anya / 

sati samyoge ” pi tayoh prayojanam nisti sargasya // 
See Gaudapada, p. 162 (comment on SK 66) : 

Even though there is a cessation [ of need and activity respectively ] on the part of 
Purusa and Prakrti, of this manner [described above ], their relationship continues, 
due to their pervasiveness ... ... ... duc to the omnipresence of Purusa and Prakrti. 

(evam prakrtipurusyor nivrttau api vyapakatvat samyogo asti ...... prakptipurusayoh 
sarvagatavat. ) 

10 See Jayamaigala, p. 75 (comment on SK 10): 

The unmanifest, on the contrary, is omnipresent (‘all pervasive’ is the sense”), 
because she exists simultancously in the three worlds, that of the gods, etc. 

(sarvagatvam viparitam avyaktam vyapity arthah devüdisu lokesu sarvada 
vartamanatvat. ) 

11 See Yuktidipikd, p. 120 (comment SK 20): 

[ An objector says] because of the union ( yoga ) of energy | Prakrti] and conscious- 
ness | Purusa ], his very self-nature becomes that of an [ active] viewer ...... This is not 
logial. Why? Just like space, the nature of which is not liable to change, when in 
mere proximity (i. c. located in the same place) with a cloud, or dust, or smoke, appears 
to have the nature of something soiled, even though it is itself absolutely pure and no 
changeability exists. This is also the case with the self [ in proximity of Prakrti ]. 

( cetanasaktiyogat tu drastrtvam asya svabhavikam......iti tad ayuktam. kim karanam. 
avikaryarupasya  akasasya  sannidhanamütran,  meghapayorajodhümaprabhrtibhir 
abhinnadegatvad ^ atyantasuddhasyzpi malinam iva rupam upalaksyate na ca 

' vikaryatvam evem atmano api syat. ) 
13 See SK 3: 
3 Original Prakrti is uncreated. The seven, beginning with mahat, are created and 
' creative. But the 16 are created [only]. Purusa is neither created nor creative, 


. mulaprakrtir avikrtir mahadadyah prakrtivikrtayah sapta / 
sodasakas tu vikaro na prakrtir na vikrti purusah // 2 
Sec also note 11. ; ; ) 
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intermingle in this relationship because Puruga is not made up of parts, He 
is of a single fabric and thus cannot blend with anything alse.1* 


Now if it is so that all these expected characteristics of samyoga are not 
applicable to Puruga and Prakrti —— they do not move toward one another, 
depend on or define each other, change Purusa in any way, or intermingle — 
what sort of relating do they carry on? Yuktidipika says that their samyoga 
is simply a proximity; Puruga and Prakrti are located in the same place ( sanni- 
dhana ).* However, in their nearness Purusa loses his head ; he mistakenly 
begins to identify with Prakrti. He sees her action in himself and his con- 

.Sciousness in her. The commentators give many daily life analogies as to 
how a mere proximity can result in a seeming union of characteristics. 
Mathara, for example, uses these illustrations : 


Just as a pot which is neither hot nor cold [ in itself ], when 
touched by cold water becomes cold, and becomes hot 
whan touched by fire.15 


It is told about how some thieves, having robbed a village 
and seized its wealth, go on to another village, since their 
purpose is accomplished. A brahmin, versed in Vedic learn- 
ing, having the same destination in mind, travels the path 
along with them. They are all arrested by the police who 
were chasing after them on the path. Even the brahmin is 


18 See Mainkar's note in Gaudapada, p. 63. 
“Not made up of parts’ translates siravayavam. 

See SK 10 in note 3. 

14 See note 11. 
15 Mathara, p. 25 (comment on SK 20: 

tad yatha anusnasito ghatah sitabhir adbhih samsprstah sito bhavati. agnina sam- 
yukta usno bhavati. 

Cf. Gaudapada, p. 62 (comment on SK 20): 

In this | verse ] the Purura is the conscious one. The mergent world, mahat and the 
rest, in relationship with the illumination of that Consciousness appears as if conscious. 
Just as in worldly experience a pot, when touched by cold, becomes cold, and 
when touched by heat becomes hot. 

(iha purusas cetanavan. tena cetanavabhüsa samyutkam mahadadi lingam cetenavad 
iva bhavati yatha loke ghatah sitasamyuktah sitah usnasamyukta usnah ... .) 

This pot/heat example adds to our understanding of how Purusa and Prakrti are 
envisioned in their sannidhana. That they ‘sit down together’ does not mean that 
they sit next to each other, as on a park bench, rather they intersperse one another; they 
share the same space. Yuktidipika's comment, quoted in note 11, is an 
especially strong analogy pointing to the interspersion of Purusa and Prakrti. Space 
does not remain physically separate from the smoke or cloud which inhabits it. 
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arrested, along with those who had committed the offence. 
[ The police ] say : * You are also a thief ! *.!9 


This long discussion by the commentators on the nature of the relation- 


ship of Purusa and Prakrti is an attempt to explain the experience of the every 
day human being while upholding the most rock-hard doctrine of classical 
Sümkhya: the real duality of Puruga and Prakrti. Verses 17 and 18 of the. 
Kürikà use empirical evidence and logical inference to prove the existence of 
a plurality of Purusas.!7 Verse 19 then describes Purusa's nature : he is inac- 
tive, indifferent [ madhyastha] viewer of Prakrti, complete and whole unto 
himself ( kevala]. Verses 19-21 read as follows : 


16 


17 


Because Purusa is opposite [ of Prakrti] his witnesshood, 
wholeness, indifference, viewerhood, and inactivity are 
proved. 


By means of their relationship the inconscient one appears 
as if characterized by consciousness ; likewise the indifferent 
one appears to be an actor, even though the agent of activity 
is the gunas. 


The relatiouship of those two, like the blind and the lame, 
is for the purpose of Purusa's seeing | Prakrti ], and for his 
spiritual completion, Creation comes forth out of that 
relationship.!3 


Mathara, p. 25 (comment on SK 20) : 


kecit kila caura gramam hriva dravyam grhitva gramantaram gacchanti 
krtakaryal. tail saha sarthena srotriyo brahmanah panthanam gacchati. tat padanu- 
saribhir araksibhis te grhitah. krtaparadhais tail; saha so'pi brahmano grhitas tvam 
api caura iti. , 

SK 17 and 18 read : 

Purusa exists because aggregates are for the sake of another, because [ the other ] is 
different from the three gunas, etc., because of superintendence, because of the existence 
of an experiencer, and because there is activity for the sake of spiritual completion, 

samghataparürthatvat trigunadiviparyayad adhisthanat / 

puruso' sti bhoktrbhavat kaivalyartham pravrttas ca // i t 

The plurality of Purusa is proved because of diversity of births, deaths, and sense 
organs, because of non-simultaneity of activities, and particularly because of the 


. differences in things made up of the gunas. 


Jananamaranakarananam pratiniyamad ayugapatpravrttes ca / 
purusabahutvam siddham traigunyaviparyayac caiva // 


18 The Sanskrit text of SK 19-21 reads: 


tasmac ca viparyasat siddham saksitvam asya purusasya/ 
kavilayam madhyasthyam drastrtvam akartrbhavas ca // 
tasmat tatsamyogad acetanam cetanavad iva lingam / 
gunakartrtve ca tatha karteva bhavaty udasinah Il 
purusasya dardanartham kaivalyartham tatha pradhanasya / 
paagvandhavad ubhayor api samyogas tatkrtab sargah ll 
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it is common practice for Sanskrit commentators to create a hypothetical 
reader of the text at hand. They imagine that this reader gains a certain 
amount of understanding from a particular verse, but that the verse also raises 
a new question. This new question is the supposed motivation for the poet's . 
next verse, In this way the commentators provide the transitional flow of, 
thought between each verse, keeping us aware of the continuity of the text. 
In that the Karaka is, in an important sense, a sūtra text, meant to be used 
as core statements by the master in teaching the disciple, the hypothetical 
reader in this case may be taken to represent a Simkhya seeker. 


Now, when this seeker hears that his very self as consciousness is not at 
all active — that self is other than the inconscient Prakrti in the form of body, 
sense powers, mind, ego, and intellect — this teaching contradicts his experi- 
ence of self as consciousness and agent of activity. Gaudapada and Vacaspati, 
providing transition between verses 19 and 20, express the seeker’s dismay : 


If in fact Purusa is not an active agent, how does one effect 
the judgment: ‘I will practise moral deeds. I will not 
prastise immoral deeds. ' 


Having decided upon some purpose to be accomplished, 
the notion arises in one: ‘Iam conscious, I desire to act. 
I [will] act.’ Thus it is proved by experience that there is 
a common subject for both consciousness and activity.!? 


Verse 20 is a response to this questioning on the part of the seeker. It explains 
his daily experience with manifest Prakrti and Puruga by pointing to the proxi- 
mity of Purusa (consciousness ) with unmanifest Prakrti ( creativity ) as the 
ground for this false identification. It goes back to the cosmic ‘ beginning’ of 
this whole affair with which the seeker is so familiar. Verse 20 focuses on the 
fact of Purusa’s relationship with Prakrti. It stresses the ultimate otherness of 
Puruga and the seeming nature of their union. However, it is not the simple 
fact of relationship, not the mere proximity of Puruga and Prakrti, which 
brings the world into manifest form, providing a stage for the sceker's ex- 
perience of self as conscious actor. Remember, Purusa and Prakrti are 
eternally in proximity; even when Purusa finds spiritual perfection, this 


19 Gaudapada, p. 62 ( introduction to SK 20): d 
yasmad akarta purusas tat katham adhyavasayam karoti dharmam karisyamy 
adharmam na karisyamiti. 

Vacaspati, p. 39 (introduction to SK 20) : 
kartavyam artham avagamya cetano’ ham cikirsan karomiti krticaitanyayoh samanà- 
dhikaranyam anubhavasiddham .., ;., : 
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proximity continues. The proximity of Purusa and Prakrti is a necessary 
condition for world creation, but it is not the motivating cause, That cause 
is present when Purusa is in a state of need, lacking something Prakrti can 
provide by going into manifestation, What Purusa lacks is the understanding 
of his natural and impassive indifferent witnesshood, his ultimate wholeness, 
his otherness. Purusa is in the state of bondage. Puruga needs Prakrti to 
manifest in order to regain that lost freedom. In observing the created 
things of the world Purusa finds freedom from false identification with crea- 
tivity itself. "Verse 21 states that Prakrti brings forth the world from within 
herself so that Purusa may see her, and in that seeing may come to know his 
independent integrity once again. Thus verse 21 adds the state of need on the 
part of Purusa to the mere proximity relationship presented in verse 20. In 
doing so it answers the new question of the seeker which verse 20 created : 
* I see how it is possible to mistakenly experience the union of consciousness 
and creation but why do I have manifest experience at all ? *20 


Prakrti goes forth into manifestation due to a motivating influence 
which originates outside herself. It isnot her self-nature to transform from 
the state of creativity into created things, Jayamangalà comments on this 1 


[ Thus this creation] is brought about by Prakrti only, the 
Foremost One. It is not controlled by a supreme god; this 
is the meaning here. The triple world is made up of the 
three gunas, and it arises out of Prakrti by means of the 
three gunas alone. However, | creation] is not spontaneous 
uns o Why then is there an initiation [ of creation ] on 


30 See Vacaspati, p. 40-41 (introduction and comment on SK 21 ). 
Vacaspati voices and answers the hypothetical reader's question created by verse 20: 

(The experience of being a conscious actor ] is due to the relationship of | Purusa and 
Prakrti ]. However, no relationship exists between two distinct things without there being 
‘a need of some sort, nor without the condition of one providing service and one recei- 
ving benefit.’ This service, which has its motivating cause in need is declared [in this 
verse ]. 

(tat samyogat ity uktam na ca bhinnayoh samyogo' peksam vina na ca ayam 
upakaryopakarakabhavam vina ity apeksahetum aha. ) 

Vacapati then responds to a further question in commenting on this verse : 

‘Wait a minute. The relationship of those two may be, but why is there creation of 
mahat, etc. 2’ [This verse states that] creation comes forth from that union. Indeed 
relationship without the creation of mahat, etc., is not sufficient for the experience and 
spiritual completion [ of Purusa], thus that very relationship brings forth creation for 
the sake of his experience and ultimate perfection. 

(nanu bhavatu anayoh samyogo mahadadi sargas tu kuta ity ata aha tatkrtah sargah 
iti. samyogo hi na mahadadi sargam antarena bhogaya kaivalyaya ca paryüpta iti 
samyoga eva bhogapavargartham sargam karotity arthab. ) " 
10 [Annals BORI] 
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the part of the Foremost Onc ... ... ? There is initiaion for 


the sake of the spiritual release of each and every Purusa.*! 


The motivation for manifestation comes from Purusa. His need is Prakrti's 
motivating influence, The world comes into form only for Purusa’s sake. 
* Puruga's sake" translates purusartha, a compound which appears again and 
again in the Karika.? After the notion of Purusa and Prakrti's otherness 
* purusaprakrtyanyatà ), it expresess the most important doctrine in classical 
Sümkhya. ‘ Otherness’ states the what of reality; * Puruga's sake’ states the 
why. 


Prakrti eos into action without any self-interest. She sceks only to 
serve Purusa. Müthara offers the analogy of a king and his messenger. 
The king's purpose is to transmit his orders. The messenger also has a purpose: 
to get the king's orders through to their destination. Prakrti's purpose is the 
purpose of another. When this purpose is fulfilled, when Purusa finds 
release through experiencing Prakrti in manifest form, she ceases her services 
she no longer displays herself for that particular Puruga. Verse 66 tells us 
that Purusa and Prakrti remain in proximity after Purusa's spiritual perfection, 
but Prakrti no longer serves him by bringing forth her manifest form because 
Purusa no longer needs her to do so. Mathira compares the relationship of 
Prakrti with the now perfected Purusa to that of a long-standing marriage : 


9l Jayamaigala, p. 111 (comment on SK 56): 

prakrtikrta iti pradhanakrtah nesveradikrta ity arthah. lokatrayam trigunatmkam 
bhavati tac ca trigunaya eva prakrter utpadyate. napi svabhavikm ......... kimartham 
pradhanasyarabha ... ... ... ekaikasya purusasya vimuktyartham arambhah. 

32 purusdriha appears in SK 31, 42, 63, 69, ctc. 
38 Mathara, p. 26 (comment on SK 21): 

[Prakrti says:] “For that person who has performed discipline, who exists in the 
state of wisdom, I will bring about spiritual completion.’. Spiriutal completion is 
release, Justasa king who comes together with his man has the notion: * He will 
deliever my message. * And the man who comes together with his king has this notion : 
*He will give me my function". Thus, just as their relationship has its cause in the 
purpose of both the man and the king, so too does this relationship, this joining 
together, have its cause in the purpose of both Purusa and Prakrti. 

(asya tapasvinah purusasya jüane vartamanasya kaivalyam karisyimiti kaivalyam 
moksa ity arthah. yatha raja purusena samyujyate praisanam me karisyatiti. puruso'pi 
rüjiü samyujyate vrttim me düsyatiti. evam tavad rajapurusayor arthahetukah 
sambandhah. tatha pradhünapurusayor apy arthahetukah. ) 

21 See Vücaspati, p. 78 (comment on SK 66): 

The [ verse ] said this : ‘since there is no purpose for creation. ' Now, Prakrti dis- 
plays herself in creation, by this means exists her purpose. But, when there is no need on 
the part of Purusa for that [ creation ], there exists no purpose. This is the meaning here. 

(tad idam uktan prayojanan nasti sargasya iti. atha prayujyate sarge prakrtir 
aneneti prayojanam tad apurusarthe nüstity arthah. ) 
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Thus when, on account of cach other, those two purposes 
of Purusa have been accomplished, as described above, cven 
then the proximity of Purusa and Prakrti continues, Now, 
however, there is no activity [ for Prakrti] to take On, Since 
She has no purpose ( prayojana). Just as in the case of 
the marriage of old people there are no babies, since there 
is lack of sexual impulse ( prayojana ).:9 


After beginningless cons of siring the cosmos, Purusa finds his natural 
perfection. He no longer calls for Prakrti’s display, They remain together 
in their duality, but there is no passion. The relationship become barren. 


Thus it is that Prakrti manifests herself for the sake of Purusa's spiritual 
perfection. This manifestation of Prakrti is a self-transformation (parinama ) 
of the fact of creativity into created things. The Karika describes the world of 
things in terms of interaction of the gunas, the innate qualities of Prakrti, 
Making use of a delightful Samkhya metaphor, manifest life is the dance of 
Prakrti, the cosmic thespian, performed for the entertainment of a wide-eyed 
audience of Purugas. The gunas are the various moods of her dance; she can 
be actively energetic ( rajasika), darkly heavy ( tamasika ) or light and airy 
(sattvika).5 Yet, how does Prakrti know which of her moods to display ? 


28 Mathara, p. 59 (comment on SK 66): 
tatas tau krtaprayojanau parasparamarthena santy uktau tayor bhuyah samyogo 
bhavati. tathāpi narthakrtyam prayojanübhüvat. yatha và vrddhasamyogad apatyam 

na bhavati prayojanabhüvat. 

Mainkar ( Gaudapada, p. 163) supports the interpretation that brayojana is being 
used here as a pun: 

Here is another analogy of a couple who in thc knowledge of their prior intimacy 

cease to care for each other. It is true that, they live together but there is no impulse 

to create. 
136 See SK 42 and 59; 13 and 16: . 

The subtle body, produced for Purusa's sake appears [on life's stage] like an actor. 
[It acts] through the causal connection of conditions and conditioned results, and 
because of its union with the sovereign power of Prakrti. 

purusarthahetukam idam nimittanaimittikaprasaagena / 
prakrter vibhutvayogün natavad vyavatisthate lingam // 

As a dancer ceases her dance, having been scen by the audience, so also does Prakrti 
turn back, having displayed herself to Purusa. 

rangasya darsayitva nivartate nartaki yatha nrtyat / 
purusasya tathitmanam praküsya vinivartate parkrtih // 

Sattva is buoyant and illuminating; rajas is moving and activating; #amas is heavy 
and covering-up. Their function is for a purpose, like that of a lamp. 

sattvam laghu prakasakam istam upastambhakam calam ca rajah / 
guru varanakam eva tamah pradipavac cārthato vrttih // 


( Continued on the next page ) 
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Prakrti must somehow be guided; her dance is in need of choreography. Versé 
17 tells us that the choreographer is Puruga himself. 


Purusa provides superintendence ( adhisthana ) for Prakrti in her bring- 
ing forth the manifest world. This superientendence is likened, by Gauda- 
pada, to that of a charioteer who reins in a frisky team of horses : 


Just as in everyday world a chariot, yoked with horses 
capable of curvetting, trotting, and galloping, travels [ in 
the right direction] when driven by a charioteer, or as the 
body [ functions probably] when directed by the [ bound 
self]; in this same way, the Sastitantra declares; * The 
Foremost One goes forth [ into creation ] superintended by 
Purusa.^ 


The gunas of Prakrti are like these horses in that they are innately and eternally 
active. And just as the horses, who naturally run and leap about, settle down 
‘to work as a team in order to reach a specific destination only when the chrio- 
‘teer is driving, so too the gunas work in a coordinated way for manifestation 
of specific created things when Purusa, in a state of need, is in relationship 
with them. Prakrti creates the cosmes out of herself; she is both the 
«material and efficient cause. Via the interaction of her gunas alone, she effects 
the diversity of the world. She is not given positive dispensation by the active 

intervention of any supreme god. However, though the capacity for cosmic 

action and the power to shape the things of the cosmos are innate in her 
-alone, she does need a certain focusing of her movement. Without Purusa 
her acivity would be chaotic, potent yet unbridled. Chaos becomes cosmos 
"with the presence of Purusa in need. 


( Continued from p. 75 ) 

Unmanifest Prakrti is the cause. She goes forth [into manifest form] by means of 
the three ganas in combination. The transformation, like that of water, is due to the 
specific nature residing in the respective gunas. 

küranam asty avyaktam pravartate trigunatah samudayac ca l 
parinamatah salilavat pratipratigunasrayavisesat // 
31 Gaudapüda, p. 54 (comment on SK 17; text and translation appear in note 17): 
yatheha lamghanaplavanadhüvanasamarthair agvair yuktor athah sárathing adhisthi- 
tah pravartate tatha ütmüdhisthanac chariram iti. tathd coktam sastitantre purusadhi- 
sthitam pradhinam pravartate, 

Curvet is a sort of leap initiated by lifting the front legs, followed by a kick of the 
hind legs so that all four legs are off the ground. 

Sastitantra is referred to in SK 72 as the extensive text on which the Karika is 
based. This text is lost. It is much speculated upon, but very little is known. 

Sce Pulinbihari Chakravarti, Origin and Development of the Sdmkya System of 
Thought, Delhi, Oriental Reprint Corporation 1975, pp. 116-127. : 

See also Hulin, pp. 137ff. i 
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All the commentators have to contend with the obvious guestion how 
it is possible for Purusa to provide direction to Prakrti's cosmic action if he 
is totally other than Prakrti and incapable of any activity which would serve 


to bridge their separation, Yuktidipika is the most complete in answering 
this question : 


One might say: ‘There is an impossibility of superin- 
tendence because this would lead to the faulty conclusion 
of agenthood [ on the part of Purusa ].’ Now, this notion 
could be so, if one concludes that the going forth of the 
gunas under the supervision of Purusa leads logically to the 
agenthood on his part. However, one could still say; 
* There can be no such thing as a non-agent with the status 
of supervisor." This is also not acceptable to reason. How 
so? Because [superintendenthood ] may be ascribed [ to 
Puruga] in so far as there exists a need [on the part of 
Purusa ]. Tn order for Purusa's need to be fulfilled, to that 
end, the gunas go forth into configuration by means of 
causal connections, Thus the gunas are reliant on another, 
and for that reason it makes sense that there is superinten- 
dence and that the superintendent is Puruga.?5 


Puruga is called a superintendent only in so far as it is his state of need 
which impels Prakrti’s manifestation. This need, according to another 
commentator, is like a magnet which effects the activity of iron objects 
Without any action on its own part,?) 


Thus Purusa choreographs Prakrti’s dance simply by sitting quietly in 
the audience. Whether she portrays Siva as the cosmic dancer or earth- 


3» Yuktidipika, p. 107 (comment on SK 17): : 

- — kartptvaprasazgid adhisthinanupapattir iti cet syan matam yadi gunünitm purusüdhi- 
sthitinam pravrttir abhyupagamyate kartrtvam asya prüptam. athakarta na tarhy asti 
adhisthatrtvam iti. etac cByuktam. kasmit. arthe tad upacarüt. yathī purusarthah 
siddhyati tathā gunih küryakaüranabhüvena vyuhyanta ity atas tat paratantryad esum 

. adhisthitatvam upapadyate purusasya cadhisthitrtvam. 
39 Mathara. p. 7 (comment on SK 2): 
The unmanifest, the Foremost One, is the cause for the arising of manifest form. 
* No effect exists without a cause” is the proof. Purusa is the knower. Likea magnet — 
which, by merely existing in the presence of iron, causes its activity, So too is the mo 
vation of the going forth of the quiescent Foremost One. À This is the proof. P 
(avyaktam pradhünam. vyaktotpattirkaranam. na hi aküranam. karyam ity asya zA 
siddhih. Jnal purusah, sannidhisattamatrena cumbaka iva lohasya pravrttiküragam,. m 
atah pradhünasya jadasya pravrttihetur ayam astiti: siddhib. ) ue yi 
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shaking lover depends on what Purusa needs to see. Or, in the language of 
Yuktidipika, the need of Purusa motivates a ‘specificity in the particular 
constellations’ of the gunas. That is, the gumas express themselves in 
specific arrangements which result in certain physical and subtle bodies, 
certain life situations, etc., in order to benefit Purusa in his search for 
spiritual wholeness and perfection.” Therefore, not only does the need of 
Purusa stimulate the world coming into form, it also determines the specific 
form the world will take. 


Prakrti as Guru 


The mechanism by which the need of Purusa determines the form of 

_ Prakrti's manifestation is presented in the Karika in the context of the bound 

Puruga's transmigration throughout the cosmos. Verse 42 gives the central 
features ; 


The subtle body which is produced for Purusa’s sake, 

appears [ on life's stage] like an actor. [It acts ] through 

the causal connection of conditions and conditioned results, 

and because of its union with the sovereign power ( vibhu- 

tva) of Prakrti.”! 
This subtle body is the transmigratory entity with which Purusa is bound as 
long as any false identification with Prakrti exists. It travels through the 
triple world, over and over again taking on the physical body of a god, a 
human being, or a body in the sub-human realm, cither animal or plant. The 
subtle body is the vehicle of the bound Purusa’s experience, transporting him 
to as many life situations as is necessary for Purusa to realize his otherness 
from Pzakrti. The implication here is that transmigration is a very long 
process. Purusa must experience many forms of existence before coming 
-again to the natural state of completion. 


Of course Prakrti, being all created things, also constitutes the subtle 
body itself. This subtle body is the actor who takes on many roles, playing, 


30 Yuktidipika, p. 107 (comment on SK 17): 

Were it the case that the coming forth of the Foremost One was a random event, 
there could be no specificity in the particular constellations [ of the genas ]: this [speci- 
ficity] is impelled by the need [of Purusa]. That [specificity ] of things consisting [ in 
the gross elements ] like earth, ctc., and of [the senses] like ear, etc., is for tbe sake of 
coming together [ of the bound Purusa ] with beneficience and avoidance of malevolence 
during [its transmigration ] in the worlds of gods, men, and animals. 

( ihakasmikyam pradh@napravritau arthavasah sannivesavisesaniyamo na syat. 
srotridi prthivyidin&m devamanusatiryaksu hitayogarthas cahitapratisedharthas 

« ca sah. ) 
$1 “Sec Sanskrit text in note 26. . 
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as it were, first a Visnu, then a Rama, then a Hanumat. Life-as-drama is, 
again, emphasized here. The characters and their exploits are meant to be 
watched and experienced by Puruga, for indeed, they act only for the 
Purusa's sake. 


Further, the subtle body moves about under the structuring mechanics 
of a reciprocal causative relationship which exists between *conditions and 
conditioned results? ( nimitta and naimittika). Conditions are the states 
(bhàvas ) of the intellect ( buddhi) and the conditioned results are the physi- 
cal bodies and life environments which the subtle body takes one. (Though 
the Karika does not use such language, these are the structuring mechanics 
of what are commonly known as the laws of karma.) The intellect is the 
dominant member of the thirteenfold subtle body, along with five subtle 
elements, five organs of apprehension, mind and ego ( ahamkara ).* 


The states of the intellect, as described in verses 44 and 45, are 
measurements taken along four continua : virtue, wisdom, indifference, and 
power. First, one who leads a life of virtuous behavior is reborn in one of 
the cight divine realms, whereas a life of vice leads to rebirth as an animal or 
plant.” Thus, the degree of one’s virtue determines the direction, either 
upward or downward, in which one moves within the cosmos from one life to 
another. 


Secondly, wisdom is the immediate knowledge of the otherness of 
Purusa and Prakrti, the essential state of buddhi (intellect ) that sets one free, 
Nonwisdom is false identification of Purusa with Prakrti and, according to its 
degree, results in one of the three types of bondage ; one can imagine the self 


33 See SK 40: 

The subtle body, which is previously arisen, unimpeded, made of mahat down 
through the subtle element, transmigrates without experiencing, being impelled by the 
States of the buddhi. 

purvotpannam asaktam niyatam mahadadisiksmaparyantam / 
samsarati nirupabhogam bhiavair adhivasitam lixgam // 
33 SK 44 and 45 read : 
By means of virtue there is movement upward ; by means of non-vitrue there is move- 
` ment downward. And spiritual perfection comes by means of wisdom: bondage results 
from the opposite [ i. e., non-wisdom ]. 
dharmena gamanam urdhvam adhastüd bhavaty adharmena / 
jü&nena capavargo viparyayad isyate bandhah // 

From indifference comes dissolution in | unmanifest ] Prakrti ; from passionate attach- 
ment comes transmigration. From power comes non-obstruction, and the reverse from 
its contrary. 

vairagyatprakrtilayah samsüro bhavati rajasad ragüt / 
aisvaryad avighato viparyayat tadviparyasah // 
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to lie in unmanifest Prakrti, or in one of the created essences (fattva) of 
Prakrti (intellect, ego, mind, sense powers, body, etc. ), or one may be totally 
ignorant of the self as existing at all. Virtue determines the cosmic realm in 
which one is reborn, wisdom determines the imagined locus of self within that 
realm. 


The third continuum on which the status of buddhi is measured is called 
indifference ( vairgàya, literally, * the state of lacking passion >). One who is 
extremely indifferent to any aspect of the manifest world will, at the time of 
death, simply disperse into unmanifest Prakrti. This dispersal is only possible 
for those whose condition of bondage, as determined by wisdom status, is at 
its most rarefied level, i. e., where the self is imagined to lie in the unmanifest. 
In this way, dispersal into the unmanifest can be seen as an absorption into 
the falsely identified self." One who completely lacks indifference is attached 
passionately to personal happiness in the transmigratory world ( samsara ). 
This one is characterized by a sort of samsaric hedonism, going about giving 
gifts to holy ones and performing sacrifices with a single eye to the rewards 
of such activities. The continuum of indifference measures the degree to 
which one is entangled in the pariicular life situation in which experience is 
occurring. 


Power (aisvarya) is the fourth continuum of buddhi. One who is 
highly powerful is able to move throughout the presented life situation without 
any obstacle whatever. Any desire is obtained. Great power is alive in the 
buddhi only if the organs and mind are healthy. One who is lame or consti- 
pated or retarded offers up faulty sensory data to the buddhi, and thereby 
enfeebles it. Power is also generated by each successful attainment in the 
seeker's spiritual discipline. Achieving a proper attitude toward spiritual 


84 See Vücaspati, p. 59 (comment on SK 45) : 

As a result of indifference alone, for one who has no realization of the essences and 
Purusa, there comes dissolution in Prakrti. By the term “ prakrti’ is intended the un- 
manifest, great one, ego, [ subtle ] elements, and sense organs. There is dissolution into 
[one of] those which is focused upon with the view that the self lies therein. But, after 
a time, one returns again to the manifest world. : 

(purusatattvanabhijiasya vairigyamatrat prakrtilayabpraktigrahanena prakrti- 
mahadahamkürabhutendriyani grhyanti tesu ütmabuddhayopisyamanesu layah. 
Kalanterena ca punar üvirbhavati. ) 

85 See Mathara, p. 46 (comment on SK 45): 

That one who is attached passionately performs sacrifices and gives donations without 
any indifference : * Happiness in this world is for me and due to me [ performing good 
deeds]'. [Happiness] will be mine [ in future lives]. : 

(yo "yam rüjaso rago 'vairāgyam yajnam karoti dinam dadüty amunā`muşmin loke 
sukham me bhaviti. ) 
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effort produces power, Overcoming the threefold suffering, which originally 
brings the seeker to the teacher, likewise produces power, and so does compre- 
hending the teacher's instructions. One who is empowered controls the life 
situation, whereas the feeble are overcome by the obstacles in life. 


The four states of buddhi, taken together, synthesize to forma vector 
for the subtle body in its travels through the cosmos. The states determine : 
the physical body and life situation, the experience of which creates new 
states. The new states then direct the subtle body, again, to the required 
body and life situation.'? Puruga gains experience through these travels. 
Because he is falsely identified with the essenccs ( intellect, ego, mind, sense 
powers, body, etc.) the states of buddhi ( intellect) are imagined to be his 
own. Thus, ‘ he’ takes on a new body and life situation in exact response 
to “his” status on the four continua of measurement ; the conditions of the 
bound Purusa bring about the conditioned results. 


The causality of conditions and conditioned results is the mechanism 
by which Prakrti manipulates the manifest world for the sake of Purusa's 
liberation. Verse 42 ends by saying that it is Prakrti’s sovereign power 
(vibhutva) which enlivens the entire cosmic mechanism. Vücaspati com- 
ments ; 

* But whence such might of this [ subtle body ]?* In res- 
ponse [ the verse ] says : * From the union with the soverei- 
gn power of Prakrti.’ As the Purana teaches: ‘This 
wonderful transformation of Prakrti comes from her capa- 
city to take on all forms '.?' 


The need of bound Purusa, expressed in the particular states of “his” buddhi, 
invokes a response in Prakrti to take on the wondrous forms of cosmic life. 
Puruga only needs to watch with awe in order to find spiritual completion. 
. Gaudapada describes Prakrti's missionary service : 

Through various skilful means ( upaya ) Prakrti is the help- 

ful servant of Puruga, the master who himself returns no 


36 See SK 52: 
Not without the states [of buddhi ] is there a subtle body; not without the subtle 
body is there efficacy of the states. Thus creation goes forth in a twofold way, known 
. as ‘subtle body ' and “states *. 
na vina bhavair liagam na vina liagena bhavanirvrttih / 
lisgakhyo bhavakhyas tasmad dvividhah pravartate sargah // 
37 Vacaspati., p. 127 : 
kutastyal, punar asyedrso mahimàü ity ata aha prakrter vibhutvayogat iti. tat ca 
puranam vaigvarupyat pradhanasya parinimo” yam adbhuta iti, 
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benefits. How so? By means of becoming gods, men, 
and animals; by means of becoming joy, suffering, and 
delusion [ i. e., life experiences ] ;. by means of becoming 
the objects | of the senses ] like sound, etc, Having display- 
ed these for the self with the notion: * I am onc you are 
another,’ she turns back [ from her display ]. 


Prakrti is a guru who teaches Purusa through her skilful means. Each 
physical body is a tailor-made response to the exact state of the bound 
Puruga. Each life experience intones: “Tam one, you are other!’ The 
Samkhya observes his world with the conviction that every life event is exact- 
ly what he needs in order to obtain. wisdom and find the true locus of self, 
The world itself is the guru. 


The truly remarkable adroitness in Prakrti’s skilful means is only 
appreciated when one recalls that Puruga is the true self of each individual 
human being. Purugas are unlimited in number, Prakrti is only one; and 
she takes on form in response to the need of each and every Purusa, for the 
sake of cach and every Puruga's spiritual freedom.’ This means that it is 
the states of the entirety of bound Purugas which call forth the world. The 
world is determined in its Specificity by the integration of the vectors produ- 
ced by each falsely identified self, The world is a totally integrated system. 
Each event is perfectly enmeshed with all others. When, through observa- 
tion of Prakrti's many forms, one seeker finds the true locus of self, Prakrti 
no longer dances for that particular Purusa.? The manifest world does not 
disappear, rather Prakrti's complex response to the needs of the Purusas 
will no longer include consideration of that liberated one. The seeker who 


reassumes his natural condition of otherness has no need of Prakrti, 

=—=——— 

88 Gaudapida, p. 151 (comment on SK 60): 

nanavidhair upayaih prakrtih purusasya upak@rini anupakirinah pumsah. katham. 
devamünusatiryagbhüvena, sukhaduhkhamohatmakabhavena, sabdadivisayabhüvena, 
evam nanavidhair upayair atmünam prakasya aham anya tvam anya iti nivartate. 

99 SK 56 reads: * Thus this [creation] is performed by Prakrti ...... for the sake of release 
of each and every Purusa ( Pratipurusavimoksartham )  Maüthara ( p. 54) glosses 
this compound thus : ‘ Purugam purusam prati vimoksah*. The:comipound: has 
distributive sense, i.c., release in regard to onc Purusa after another. 

£0 Sce Vücaspati, p. 58 (comment on SK 44): 

Prakrti sets experience in motion only antil she effects discriminating wisdom, no 
longer. Then, when discriminating wisdom comes to be via the accomplishment of her 
purpose, she turns back from activity with regard to that Purusa who has [founda 
culmination in discriminating wisdom ]. ae £ 

( tāvad cva praktrir bhogam ārabhate na yüvat vivekakhyatim karoty atha viveka- 
khyatau Syatain krtakrtyataya vivekakhyatim antam purusam prati nivartate) *, 


4 a. 
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Without need, Prakrti has no impelling superintendence; the world will 
simply adjust to the lack of influence of one needy soul. 


Further, because the world is called forth by bound Purusas, it has 
certain basic features upon which all agree, In the human realm people sit 
in chairs, not in envy. When a truck collides with a body, the body is cru- 
shed while the truck is unharmed. These basics are agreed upon as they are 
conditioned results held in common by all those in need of the human ex- 
perience. Specific events within the human realm are also called forth by the 
common need of many people, i. c., many bound Purusas jointly determine 
the manifesting of the world in the form of a certain thing taking place. That 
collision of truck with body is witnessed by all the people in the area. Each 
of them literally creates that accident by their individual needs to experience 
it; it isa personally tailored life situation. Each Purusa thereby gains a 
necessary experience, Thus, even though the world takes form in response 
to all Purusas' needs, and many individuals witness specific life situations in 
common, one can say: * This cosmos was made for me only ; it is indeed my 
world!’ Prakrti is the dancer whose every kick and twirl, while delighting the 
Purusa in the audience, is also perfectly suited for the enjoyment of the 
stagehand in the wings. 


Finally, the ultimate in Prakrti's personal tailoring is illustrated in the 
everyday fact that all witnesses of any occurrence, like our traffic accident 
for example, see somewhat different versions of the event. Allagree that 
metal collided with flesh, but each has undergone a unique life experience. 
When the truck hits the body one witness may feel moral indignation, seeing 
the rights of pedestrians denied, the growth of technology getting out of hand 
and suppressing human freedom. Another witness, however, may be 
troubled by the inability of the truck to stop quickly due to the lack of quality 
in existing brake drum engineering. A third may feel pity for the turmoil 
and pain caused to the victim and family. 


The Karikd explains such an array of life experiences in response to a 

.single life event through a further refinement in the relationship between 
conditions, i. c., states of buddhi, and conditioned results — this time speci- 
fically referring to the great elements, five of the essences ( tattva ) of manifest 
Prakrti : space, wind, earth, fire, and water. Verse 38 states that these great 
elements are ‘tranquil, turbulent, and perplexing’. Mathara illustrates the 
"meaning of these terms : 
Among these, space is tranquil, turbulent, and perplexing. 

It is tranquil in so much as it is characterized by pleasure 
(sukha). As is the case when someone has exited from 
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the inner chamber of the temple to stand in open space ; 
for that one space would be tranquil because it causes 
pleasure. That very same [space] can be turbulent be- 
cause it causes suffering (duhkha) when coming into con- 
tact with heat, cold, or wind. For the fugitive traveling on 
the road alone, seeing open space everywhere, not reco- 
gnizing the right way to go, for this man that very same 
[space] would be perplexing... ...In the same way, fire 
is tranquil for one afflicted with cold. It is turbulent for 
one afflicted by the heat in the hot season, Fire is per- 
plexing in that it causes delusion for a man when it has 
grown great in the burning of his village.*! 


It is sensory contact with the great elements, in the form of their combina- 
tions as sensible things of the world, which makes experience come to be. 
Because each element is tranquil, turbulent, and perplexing, they stimulate 
.responses of pleasure, suffering, and delusion. ( These three types of response 
stand for the entire spectrum of possible experience in the world.) The 
à particular sort of response one undergoes in contacting a thing in the world 
‘is determined by the predispositions which one brings to the situation : a lost 
thief on the run is confused by an unmarked expanse, whereas the devotee 
welcomes the open air in contrast to the claustrophobic shrineroom filled 
"with incense. These predispositions are the states of the buddhi according 
-to one’s status on the four continua ; how virtuous, how wise, how entangled 
‘with the world, how powerful.!3 Each of the witnesses to the traffic accident 


41 SK 38 reads: 
The subtle elements are non-specific. From these five | come ] the five great elements. 
These are known as specific, and are tranquil, turbulent, and perplexing. 
tanmātrāny avisesah tebhyo bhutüni panca paücabhyah / 
ete smrti visesal santa, ghorüs ca mudhas ca // 
Mathara, p. 40: 5 
tatrakasam süntam ghoram mudham ca. süntam t&vat sukhalaksanam. yathd kascid 
garbhagrhat, niskrüntal avakāsasthitas tasya tad Akasam sukhahetutvac chantam sy&t 
tad eva usnasitatvadisamyogid duhkhatvad ghoram syāt. pathi gacchatah kündi- 
sikasya kevalam sarvatrüküsam pasyato mürgüdyanabhijisyaya pumsas tad eva 
mudham syat... ... evam agnil) sitürtasya sintah. gtismakale tapartasya ghorah. 
gramadidahe pravrddho 'gnib pumso mohotpadakataya mudhah. 
£1 See Yuktidipika, p. 173 (comment on SK 38): 

Among these, [the great elements ] are, first of all tranquil, due to the birth of 
typical features like brightness [ of mind], ctc., when one is in proximity with them. 
This is due to one's being yoked with specific personal conditioned impressions ( sva- 
samskára, equivalent to bhava ). Also, they are turbulent because causative of typical 
feature like sesa etc. They arc also confusing becaues causative of concealing, etc. 

I have left the term sesa (remainder ) untranslated because it is of unclear meaning 
in this context. What onc needs here is a feature typical of the guna rajas, 


^ 
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undergoes a different response, depression of anger, etc, For the buddhi 
status each brought to the event reacts with the protean response potentials 
of the great elements, which constitute the event, resulting in a particular 
experience being drawn from the event.? Each Purusa, the true witness of 
life events, receives a new piece of data. These data are exactly what each 
Puruga needs in the search for self. 


The causal relationship between conditions and conditioned results is 
the mechanism of Prakpti’s skilful instruction. It is alive on all levels of 
life in the cosmos. The world takes form as a synthetic response to the needs 
ofallPurugas. The earthly world is the basic environment stimulated by the 
common bhava status of all the many Purusas in need of human experience. 
Many human beings jointly call forth particular combinations of the great 
elements, in the form of things and events, because cach needs to see the 
same traffic accident ; the bhava status of a single person draws out a unique 
response. All levels of cosmic experience are for the sake of each Purusa ; 
each Pursa is satisfied. Indeed, the perfection of need fulfillment is implicit 
in the world, for itis that very need which motivates and determines 
the world. 


In Summary 


The world comes into being in order to be seen. Prakrti transforms 
herself into the cosmos because Puruga needs to see her in this manifest form. 
Freedom from bondage to creativity is only possible through observation of 
created things. According to classical Samkhya, to restrict sensuous contact 
with the. manifest world is to deny the possibility of spiritual perfection, 
Prakrti, in manifest form, can therefore be viewed as the guru for whom life 
itself is the skilful means. . All life experiences are implicitly perfect lessons 
for each individual Puruga's disciplined observation, In her display of life 
events, Prakrti teaches the Samkhya seeker his otherness from the world and 
brings him to independent self hood. 


48 The great elements are capable, of causing pleasure, suffering, and delusion, when 
. _ contacted via the sensory and motor organs, only because they are themselves made up 
of the three gunas which constitute these feelings. All three gunas are present in all 
elements. Also, according to verse 23, the highest measurements on the four continua 

are the sa£tvika bhüvas. Low measurements are £amasika ( Neither the Karika nor 

the commentators explain the exact dynamic of rajas on these continua.) The image 

in classical Simkhya seems to be that when a person contacts the objects of the world, 

the like bhava status of that person attracts like response potential inthe great element, — 

- Süttvika bhavas draw out sūitvika (i. c., tranquil) responses. Tümasika UE.) | 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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PRAYASCITTA ( EXPIATION ) AND DANDA ( PUNISHMENT ) : 
A STUDY 


BY 


JAYA CHEMBURKAR 


*1 Dharmasastra literature deals with Acüra or Rules of Conduct, Vyava- 
hara or Rules for Judicial Proceedings and Prayascitta i.e. Rules of Expiations 
or Penances. This Sastra enforces law or a command, It implies obedience 
with the further implication that disobedience of a command involves 
punishment for those who are guilty of disobedience.! 


*2 The object of the Dharma§istra rules is to secure happiness of the people 
of all the varpas in all the stages of their life. According to Dharmasistra, 
happiness can be secured by avoiding evil; avoidance of evil can be accom- 
plished only by conforming to the rules and laws. These laws and rules, if 
carefully followed, result in general good; their disobedience leads to chaos. 
All happiness thus depends on dharma.? It is for this reason that the sages 
requested Manu and Yajfiavalkya to expound to them dharma in its entirety, 
In this context, commenting on the word dharma, Mitaksara remarks that 
dharma is sixfold, viz. (1) Varnadharma, (2) Agramadharma, (3) Varna. 
$ramadharma, ( 4) Gunadharma, ( 5) Nimittadharma, ( 6) Sadharapadharma, 
Here Varnadharma is illustrated as “Let a brahmana always abstain from 
wine". A§ramadharma is the duty related to fire, fuel and begging of alms. 
Varnasramadharma is a duty related to the classes and orders, e. g. “for a 
brahmana student the staff is to be of the Palasa wood " and the like. Guna- 
dharma means duties of a qualified one, i.e. “ of a king possessing the qualifi- 
cation of having been duly anointed according to scripture”, the duty is to 
protect the subjects and the like ( gupadharmah sastriyabhisekadigunayuktasya 
rüjíah prajaparipalanadih ).! The Nimittadharma is a special rule such as 
penances for not doing what is enjoined, or for restoring to what has been 
prohibited (nimittadharmo vihitakaranapratisiddhasevananimittam prayasci- 
ttam).” Sadhürapadharma is a general rule, e. g. abstention from injury and 


1 J.R. Gharpure, A General Introduction with Special Reference to the Yajna- 
valkyasmrti and the Mitakgara, p. 13; pub. by V. J. Gharpure, Bombay, 1944. 

2 Manu IV. 242. 

8 Mitaksara on Yàj. I. 1. 1 -Mitaksara on Yaj. I, 1. 

5 Ibid. I. 1. 
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the like, c. g. ** one should not do injury to any created being". This rule is 
common to a!l including the lowest classes. 


*3 It will be observed here that the term Nimittadharma is used by the 
Mitaksarà to denote Prayaécitta, and the term Gunadharma implies Danda 
i. e. punishment. 


*4 In this paper views of Manu and Yājñavalkya on Praya$citta and Danda 
are examined, 


*5 Prayascitta ( Expiation ) 
The Word Prayascitta and Its Meaning 


In Vedic literature we come across two forms of the word Prayascitta 
viz. prayascitti and prayascitta. The form prāyaścitti frequently occurs in 
the Tai. S. e. g. “ asavadityo na vyarocata tasmai devah prayascittimaicchan "6 
yadi bhidyeta taireva kapalaih sasrjet saiva tatah prayascittih.? Here the word 
prayascitti means doing something which would get rid of some accidental 
happening or a mishap such as breaking of an ukha (a pot or a sauce-pan for 
boiling or cooking) or the sun’s losing its brilliance.5 In Tai. S. V. 3. 12.1 
— viz. esa vai prajápatim sarvam karoti yo'$vamedhena yajate sarva eva 
bhavati sarvasya và esa prayascittih sarvasya bhesajam— the word prayascittih 
is used in the sense of an expiation for a sin.2 Thus the word Prayascitti 
had two shades of meaning. 


*6. The word Prayascitta occurs in the Kausitaki-Brahmana.° Saükhayana 
Sr, III. 19. 1, viz. vidhyaparadhe praya$cittam, uses the word Prayascittam. 
Similarly Vaikhünasa Sr., viz. vidhyaparadhe prüyascittam dosanirghatartham 
Vidhiyate’najniate vi$ese dhyanam nürüyanasya tajjapejyahomasca hananar- 
theti, uses the word prüyaácitta." In the above two passages the word 
prayascitta is used in the sense of expiation. 


*7 While commenting on A$v Sr. III. 10.38, the commentator Narayana 
explains the word prāyaścitti as vihitasyakarane ’nyatha karane ca prayascttih 
kartavya / prayo vinasah cittih sandhanam vinagtasandhünam prayascittir 
ityuktam bhavati, i. e. prayascitti should be performed for not doing something 


8 Tai. S. II. 1.2.4; II. 1. 4. 1; III. 1.3. 2-3; cf. also P. V. Kane, History of Dharma- 
$üstra, Vol. IV, p. 57, B. O. R. I., Poona, 1953. 

Tai. S. V. 1. 9. 3; cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasüstra, Vol. IV, p. 57. 

Ibid, p. 57. 9 Ibid, p. 57. 

Kausitaki Brahmana V. 9, VI. 12. 

Cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasüstra, Vol, IV, p. 57. 
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that is enjonied and doing something that is prohibited. Prayah means destru- 
ction and citti means Sandhünam i. c. joining together, Thus prayascitti means 
making good what is lost." This indicates that the idea of prayascitta is very 
ancient. If Dharma is the upholder of society, Adharma would naturally 
disintegrate the society and lead to chaos. It is therefore necessary to wipe 
off Adharma and its influence on the mind through expiation. 


*8 Two Types of Prayascitta 


According to Sabara prüyaácittas are of two kinds, viz. (1) those 
which are meant to make good the defect in sacrifice, arising through neglect, 
and (2 ) those undertaken to atone for not doing what is ordained or doing 
something which is forbidden. The first type of prayascitta is kratvartha 
and the second one is purusartha. This paper deals with the praya$cittas of 
the second category only. 


*9 Manu and Yajiiavalkya on Prayascitta 


Manu has discussed prayascitta at length in eleventh chapter of the 
Manusmrti,? whereas Yajiiavalkya has dealt with prāyaścita in the last two 
chapters of the third section of the Yafiavalkyasmrti. Both the smrti writers 
begin the discussion on prüyaécitta by explaining when a prayascitta is to be 
performed. According to both, when a man does not do what is enjoined by 
the Sastra and does what is prohibited, or becomes addicted to sensual objects, 
he becomes liable to expiatory rites. Both hold that an expiation is to be 
performed for the sake of purification. Yajnavalkya remarks that when 
a prayasicitta is performed the sinner's soul and the world are pleased.!* 
Mitaksara observes that the word prayaScitta is current in regard to a 
particular act which is conducive to the extinction of sin and the world also 
inclines favourably to have dealings with him i.e. the sinner.? According 
to Mitaksara, a prayasaitta is duc to a special cause: naimittiko’yam 
prayascittadhikarah.!9 Kullüka describes it as Naimittakadharma.? Both 
imply that práya$citta is to be performed when there is an occasion or‘a 
special cause for it. 


B Cf. Ibid., p. 59. : 

13 Sabara on Jai. XII. 3.16, 17; Cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasastra, 
Vol, IV, p. 58. 

li Manu X. 31. 15 ManuXI.44; Yāj. II. 219.. . 8 

16 Manu XI. 53a; Yaj. If, 220a. 17 Yaj. III. 220. 3 í * 

18 Mit. on Yàj. III. 220. 19 Mit. on Yaj. IIT. 220, . 

20 Kulliika on Manu XI. 1, 2. 
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*10 A sin might be committed intentionally or unintentionally. For both the 
types of sin expiation is to be performed according to Manu and Yajfia- 
valkya.*! Manu holds that a sin committed unintentionally is expiated by 
reciting the Veda, whlie that committed intentionally in folly is expiated by 
various forms of expiatory rites.** Yājñavalkya also holds the same view. 
It may be mentioned here that if a sin is committed a prayagcitta must be 
performed?! Praya$citta is not left to the sweet will of the sinner. Both the 
smrti writers warn that, if a prāyaścitta is not performed and the sin is not 
purified, the sinner will be born with defects.?5 


:*11 Hindu social thinkers have assigned the highest place to dharma among 


the four purugarthas. Dharma is always highly appreciated and adharma is 
always condemned. Pursuit of dharma is believed to enable a person to 
attain moksa. "Throughout his life when a man is pursuing the different 
purusarthas, he is required to curb his senses and, through their control, the 
mind; because it is the mind that plays a very important role in his bondage 
and release from this world. Sin, intentional or unintentional, is likely to 
affect his mind which then needs expiation for its purification,  Prayaécitta is, 
therefore, necessary for spiritual purpose; it is necessary for social purpose 
also. The Hindu social thinkers have viewed a man not as an isolated 
individual only but also as a member of the society in which he lives. Asa 
responsible member of a society they expected him to maintain high moral 
character and purity of conduct. Prüya$citta was meant to promote purity of 


conduct i.e. prayagcitta was necessary for the moral health and stability of 


the society also. 


“12 It may be stated here that the threat of being born with different defe- 
cis is in keeping with the usual device of the theologians. When they do not 
have any other more effective device to make the people follow their injunc- 
tions, they give a threat of sufferings in this birth or a fall in hell after death. 


The same can be said about the threat of Manu and Yájriavalkya.:* 


*13 Authority To Prescribe Prayascittas 


- In ancient India it was always the responsibility of a king and the 
brahmanas with profound learning to maintain high standard of morality in 
the society, as indicated by the Satapatha-Brühmana.s According to the 


21 Manu XI. 45; Yaj. Ill. 226. 93 Manu XI. 46. 

23 Yaj. III. 226. . ^1 Manu XI. 53; Yaj. ILI, 220. 
25 Manu XI. 48-53; Y4j.206-218, 28 Vide *10 above. 

27 Sat. Bra. V. 4. 4. 5. 
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Apastamba Dharma Sütra it was the duty of an ācārya to order a prayas- 
citta to those who had committed a sin, to purify themselves. If the sinners 
did not obey the order of their ücarya, he ( ücürya ) took them to the king. 
The king sent them to his purohita proficient in Dharmagastra. He ordered 
them to perform a penance, if they were brahmanas. He could reduce them 
to forcible means except corporeal punishment and slavery.?* The king, 
according to this passage, only helped in carrying out a prayaScitta, he did 
not prescribe it.*® Dr. Kane observes: * The parisad made its rules about 
prayascittas,... The king did not very probably interfere with the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of the parigad. ... ... "9? Now coming to the views of Manu 
and Yājñavalkya on the authority to prescribe a prayascitta, it may be stated 
here that the authority to prescribe a prüyascitta will always decide what is 
dharma and adharma ; and according to Manu a parisad, i. c. an assembly of 
learned people having thorough knowledge of the RV, YV, SV, can decide 
dharma and adharma ;?! and such parigad only can prescribe a prayascitta to 
a sinner; if any ignorant person prescribed a prayascitta for a sinner, he 
would incur the sins of that particular sinner.?: According to Yajriavalkya, 


a parisad should ordain a prayascitta to a sinner who approaches it and 
confesses his sin.*: 


."44 The reasons for not involving the king in ordaining a prüyascitta appear 
to bethese. In Ancient India a king used to live in his capital, not easily 
accessible to the people staying in distant parts of the state; besides he used 
to be busy with his multifarious administrative duties; Communication and 
transport not being very easy and quick, it was not possible to produce the 
sinners before the king. Even whenstatutory law was violated and minor 
crimes were committed, the popular courts used to give justice. Only the 
major and scrious crimes were tried before the king. Neglect of practice of 
daily rites and rituals, not studying the Veda etc. are looked upon as sins, for 
which prayascitta is prescribed ; but the ancient king would not look into 
these matters, and he did not prescribe a prayaácitta. This job was left to 
the parisad. Besides, the theologians do not appear to demand the attention 
of the king in the matter of these sins and prescription of prayascittas for 
them. Taking into consideration the caste-system, superiority and privileges 
enjoyed by the brahmanas, it can be said that probably these brahmana 


33 Ap. D. S. II. 5. 10. 12-16. Cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasastra, Vol. IV, 
p. 70. 


99 Ibid., p. 70. -- — / 30 Ibid., p. 69. 
81 Manu XII. 112; Cf. also Manu XII. 110, 111. 
93 Ibid. XII. 115. 33 Yaj. ILI, 300a. 
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theologians in those days tried to maintain their hold on the society through 
the prescription of prayaécittas, and hence their emphasis on the thorough 
knowledge of the three Vedas. Only when prüyaécitta was not performed, 
the king being the final authority was required to punish the sinner. 


*15 Different Prayascittas 


For the attainment of dharma a man has to guard himself against sin 
and maintain purity of conduct. With this view both Manu and Yajfia- 
valkya mention ( a ) mahapatakas i. e. grave sins viz. murder of a brahmana, 
drinking of wine, theft, sexual intercourse with one's guru's wife and associ- 
ation with these sinners,* ( b ) sins equivalent to mahapatakas® and ( c ) 
upapatakas or minor sins. Here Manu and Yajüavalkya indicate that a 
person committing these sins is liable to a prüyaécitta, These lists of sins 
make a person aware of sins who would then avert them. Some of the 
prayascittas are sacrifices," a ceremonial bath ( avabhrthasnana ),* recitation 
of Veda,* giving of gifts,'? recitation of Gayatri‘! etc. There are horrible 
prayascittas which actually result in death, e: g. for killing of a brahmana, 
Manu prescribes that a sinner should make himself the target of archers at 
his will ( icchayatmanah ), or throw himself headlong in fire thrice with his 
face downward.‘ Similarly for committing the sin of drinking wine a sinner, 
according to Manu, has to drink red hot wine. Manu remarks that when 
the body is burnt he is freed from sin. Similarly a thief who has stolen gold 
should go to the king with a pestle and confess his sin and tell the king to 
punish him. The king then should take that pestle from him and hit him 
once with it; if he is killed he is purified.** It may be pointed out here that 
Manu does not forget to mention that this práya$citta resulting in death is 
not meant for a bráhmana ; according to hima bráhmana ( who has stolen 
gold ) is purified by penance ( brahmanastapasaiva và ).^ A brahmaga is 
exempted from this severe penance obviously because a brahmana is not to be 
killed according to Manu (na jatu brühmanam hanyat sarvapüpesvapi 
sthitam ).*» For committing adultery with one's preceptor's wife a sinner has 


91 Manu XI. 54; Yaj. III. 227, also Manu IX. 235. 

& Manu XI. 55-58; Yaj. III. 228-231. 

86 Manu XI. 59-66; Yaj. III. 234-242. 

87 Manu XI. 74; Yaj. III. 244. 38 aj. III. 244. 

89 Manu XI. 75; Yaj. IJI. 249. F 

40 Manu XI. 76; Yaj. IJI. 50 ( 42 ), Manu XI. 73. PETAS 5 
11 Manu XI. 225. 42° Manu XI. 73. 

43 Manu XI. 90; Yaj. III. 253. 14 Manu XI. 100; Yaj. III. 257. 

45 Manu XI. 100. > : 

16 Manu XIII, 380. Also Cf. Manu VIII. 124 and Kulluka on it, 
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to embrace a heated iron image of a woman,'* or himself cut off his genera- 
tive organ and his testicles, and having taken them in the cavity of his palms 
joined, he may walk straight towards the region of Nirrti, until he falls down 
(dead ),48 


*16 After having prescribed prayagcittas for the first four grave sinners, viz. 
a murderer of a brahmana, wine drinker, a thief and one who commits adul- 
tery with his guru's wife, Manu and Yajfiavalkya prescribe prüya$citta for 
the fifth grave sinner viz. one who associates oncsclf with the above four 
sinners, Such a sinner has to perform the same prüyascitta which is prescri- 
bed for the other four.'? 


*17 Here it will be observed that prüyaácittas ending in death arc prescri- 
bed for grave sins ( mahüpütakas). According to Manu the sinner himself 
performs these prüyaácittas : icchayatmanah and svayam và." Yajiiavalkya 
is silent on this point. It appears that these prüya$cittas for mahüpütakas 
were expected to result eventually in the death of the sinner as indicated by 
Kullüka and Mitükgara.! Manu is precise on this point; he categorically 
states—- vadhena Sudhyati steno” ...... or mrtyuni sa visudhyati*' or nairrtim 
disamatisthed anipa:ad ajihmagah.^ Yajfiavalkya also holds the same view; 
he remarks—Mrtakalpah prahürürto jivannapi visudhyati,”” surapo’nyatamam 
pitvà maranüc chuddhim rcchati*? or hato mukto'pi va Sucih.5’ Prüya$cittas 
ending in death are probably meant to imply that not only the sinner is to be 
purged of his sin but the society also needs to be purged of such sinners. 


*18 The above mentioned prayagcittas may appear to be very cruel, but it 
has to be said that they reflect the regard of the ancient Hindu socicty for 
values in life and high ideals. 


*19 Simple prayaScittas for minor sins are— confession of the sin, repentance, 
austerity, study of the Veda etc.58 Confession and repentance would make 
one aware of sin. After confessing one’s sins before the relatives etc. one 


47 Manu XI. 103; Yaj. III. 259a. 18 Manu XI. 104; Yaj. III. 259b. 

19 Manu XI. 181; Yaj. III. 261a. 50 Manu XI. 73, 104. 

61 (a) Yavanmrto mrtakalpo và visudhyet, Kulluka on Manu XI. 73. 
(b) mukhe taya sa nirdagdho mrtah Suddhim avüpnuyat, Kullika on Manu XI. 90, 
(cR mrtyung sa visuddho bhavati, Kulluka on Manu XI. 103. 

53 Manu XI. 100. 

58 Manu XI. 103; cf. also Manu XI. 146. 

54 Manu XI. 104; cf. Yaj. III. 248. 

55 Yaj. III. 248. 64 Yāj. III. 253. 

57 Yaj. IIL 257; cf. also Yaj. III. 259. 53 Manu XI. 227, 228, 230. 
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would feel ashamed to commit them again, Keith remarks, “ wickedness is 
made less by being declared. ''*? 


*20 Action Against A Grave Sinner ( Mahapatakin ) 
Not Performing A Prayascitta 


For ancient Indians character was a precious possession of man; 
immoral unchaste conduct was not tolerated by the society. Scrious note was 
taken by the society of such lapses. Funeral rite was performed during the 
life-time of the sinner ( mahapatakin ), and relations were cut off with him. 
This is indicated by the injunctions of Manu and Yajfiavalkya. Both prescribe 
such a rite whereby when one has become an outcaste, his sapindas and rela- 
tions have to offer him water outside the village, on an inauspicious day, in the 
evening, in the presence of his relatives, priests, and elders." A female slave 
shall overturn a jar full of water with her feet, as in the case of the dead i. e. 
facing the south and they along with relations shall observe impurity for a day. 
and night! According to Kullüka and Medhatithi, the significance of this 
rite is that when one has become an outcaste and is unwilling to perform the 
prescribed expiation, they shall treat him as dead and offer to him the water- 
jar. We learn from Saükha quoted by Mitaksara that this rite of expiation 
should be observed only when, although being urged by the kindred, he does 
not perform the expiation. In his case in the presence of the Guru, the rela- 
tives and the king, after having pronounced his sins and explained to him, 
and after having asked him again and again to resume his course of conduct 
and even then if he is not restored to a proper line of thought, then a pot should 
be hurled to him. Medhalithi remarks that the mention of the female slave 
indicates that the sapindas should not do it themselves ( dasigrahanat svayam 
karnam nisedhati ).% 


*21 After this rite all conversation with him, sitting with him, his sharing in 
property, as also all ordinary intercourse with him will cease." 


¥22 According to Manu and Yajriavalkya, similar rite should be performed 
for an outcaste woman also, but she should be given food, clothing and abode 
near the house.” 


*23 But if the expiation is performed, the sapindas and relatives of the sinner 
shall bathe with him in a sacred reservoir of water and shall throw into the 


A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, P. 266, 
Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1970. 


60 Manu XI. 182. 61 Manu XI. 183; Yaj. III. 294. 
62 Cf. Mit. on Yj. III. 294. 63 Cf. Medhatithi on Manu XI. 183. 
6: Manu XI, 184. 65 Manu XI. 188; Yaj. III. 296. 
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water a fresh jar filled with water.” Having thrown that jar into the water 
he shall enter his own house and carry on as before all his family functions.*? 


*24 The funeral rite described above"! is to be performed only in the case of 

a mahapatakin. The performance of this rite indicates that the socicty had 

control on the behaviour and conduct of the individual; and it acted as a 

guardian of moral standard. Right to control the sinners was given to the 

society by Manu ; jriütisambandhibhis tvete tyaktavyah krtalaksanah | 
nirdayi nirnamask@ras tain manor anu$üsanam 11"? 


*25 Considerate Attitude 


Manu and Yajfiavalkya are not prepared to tolerate a mahüpütaka, 
but when a mahüpütakin performs a prüyascitta they show consideration to 
him. Both of them state that one should not despise those sinners who have 
performed the necessary expiation.'? But this consideration they do not show 
to certain sinners such as murderers of children, ungrateful men, murderers 
of refugee and women; one should not associate oneself with them even 
though they may have been duly purified, says Manu.7! In the prescription 
of prayascittas also both Manu and Yüjüavalkya are considerate inasmuch 
as both take into account the place, time, age, strength, nature of sin etc." 


*26 The above discussion on the prüyascittas would create an impression of 
lofty ideals in the society. In fact the Dharma$astras have held lofty ideals, 
glorified virtue and condemned sin. But the prayascittas especially the horri- 
ble prayascittas for mahapatakas raise a question, viz. “ Were these prayas- 
cittas really enforced or they were merely described by the DharmaSastras ?” 
Nothing can be said with certainty about their practice. We do not come 
across their mention in classical literature just as we do not come across the 
literal practice of Vanaprasthü$rama and Sanyaüsüs$rama, and though they 
have been described in the Dharma$astras people may have practised them 
only in spirit. 


*27 Regarding surapana which has been considered a grave sin by Manu 
and Yajriavalkya, we have contrary evidence. There are references to wine- 
shops and wine-drinking in the epics and classical literature, According to 
Artha$astra of Kautilya, manufacture of wine, its shops and drinking etc. 
were controlled by the government by appointing a special officer called 
suradhyaksa.? Kautilya was an administrator; for him manufacture of 


66 Manu XI. 186. 67 Yaj. III. 295. 

68 Vide *20 above. 69 Manu IX. 239. 

70 Manu XI. 189; Yaj. III. 295. 71 Manu XI. 190. : 

2 Manu XI. 209, Yaj. III. 293. *3 Cf, Kautilyarthasastra II. 25. 


13 [ Annals, BORI] 
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wine, wine-shops were sources of revenue. Therefore, he would at the most 
regularise the use of wine and would not condemn and prohibit it totally, 
whereas the Smrti writers were theologians bent upon protecting and promo- 
ting Dharma. The ghastly nature of these prayagcittas would make one feel 
that they were not enforced in actual practice. They were perhaps described 
simply to indicate the hideous nature of those sins. At the most the society 
would boycott such sinners. Or another explanation can be that our Smrtis 
preserve the relics of several prehistoric customs and practices. Manu and 
Yajñavalkya might have known these ghastly practices of uncivilized tribes 
and hence they have recorded them here. 


*28 Manu And Yajtiavalkya on Danda ( Punishment ) 


Let us now examine the purpose and enforcement of danda ( punish- 
ment) as described by Manu and Yājñavalkya. 


Purpose of Danda 


*29 We have seen above?! that Dharma is sixfold of which Gunadharma 
is the duty of a king to protect the subjects. Practice of Gunadharma, there- 
fore, implies danda. Being the guardian and protector of his people, it is 
the duty of the king to maintain peace and order in his state by punishing 
the criminals. If the purpose of prayaécitta is purification, the purpose of 
danda is to punish the criminal physically or in some other form and inspire 
fear in his mind and also in the minds of other people to prevent them from 
committing crimes." Manu remarks that because of danda people can enjoy 
the fruits of their actions ; besides they do not swerve from dharma.'? Danda 
protects all and is conducive to the maintenance of dharma ; therefore Manu 
and Yajnavalkya glorify it by identifying it with Dharma (a) dandam 
dharmam vidur budhàh "" and (b) dharmo hi dandaripena brahmana 
nirmitah pura.” Danda was looked upon as a sort of expiation which purged 
the criminal of sinful acis and reformed his character. Manu states that after 
being punished by the king, men who have committed sins, become pure and 
like virtuous men go to heaven.'? Kulluka remarks that, like prayascitta, 
danda is also instrumental to the destruction of sin.© 


*30 Prayasicitta and danda were thus the guardians of morality and law. 
Prüya$citta would maintain purity of conduct and danda would maintain 
peace and order. 


M "Vide *2 above. "5 Cf. Mitaksar& on Yaj. III. 257. 

T6. Manu VII. 15; cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasüstra, Vol. IIT, pp. 388-390. - 
"! Manu VII. 18. 18 yaj. I. 354b. 

79. Manu VIIL 313. $ 80 Kullika on Manu VIII. 318, 
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*31 Imposition of Danda 

In ancient India the king was the head of the judiciary and he imposed 
punishments , assisted by his officers. It addition to the royal court there 
used to be popunlar court or tribunals called kula i. e. an assembly of relatives, 
$reni i. e. guild, and pūga i.e. assembly of men of one place belonging to 
different castes and following different occupations. The popular courts 
settled minor disputes. But serious crimes were tried in the royal court and 
heavy fine and corporal punishments were given by the king. Like the 
parisad in charge of praya$citta the king was supposed to be well veresd in 
dharma. It was his duty to inflict punishment according to dharma," afer 
taking into consideration the nature of crime, place and time of the crime, the 
age of the criminal, learning and monctary position; i. e. punishments differed 


according to the nature and circumstances under which the crime was commi- 
tted.& 


32 Four Methods of Punishment 


Both Manu and Yajiiavalkya speak of four methods of punishment viz. 
by gentle admonition, by scvere reproof, by fine, by death punishment.™ 
These punishments were to be inflicted separately or together according to the 
nature of crime.” 


33* Ifa mahapatakin did not perform a prayascitta, the king had to punish 
him by branding him in various ways on the foreshead;* but if he performed 
a prayascitta, he was not to be branded, but a heavy fine was to be imposed 
on him, according to Manu.?' This will indicate that for certain sins mere 
prayascitta was not enough. Even after undergoing a prüya$citta a mahü- 
patakin had to pay a fine. This would again indicate the difference between 
danda and prayaácitta. Their purpose is not the same. The purpose of danda 
is to curb control and evil tendencies whereasa prayascitta purifies bydestroys 
ing the sin.98 — 

34* Prayascitta Ending in Death 
And Death Punishment 


It may be pointed out here that in case of some crimes danda resulted 
in the death of the criminal, whereas in case of some sinners a prayascitta 


81 Manu VIII. 123, 127, 128. Cf. also VII. 19; Yaj. I. 357. 

82 Manu VII. 16; Y&j. I. 368. 

88 Cf, P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dharmasüstra, Vol. III, p. 392. 

8&4 Manu VIOI. 129; Yaj. I. 367a. Cf. also P. V. Kane, Hist. of here 
Vol, IH, p. 391. ` 

85 Manu VIII. 130; Yaj. I. 367b. 86 Manu IX. 236, 237. —— a 
8% Manu IX. 240. ' 88 Cf. Mit. oh Yaj. III. 257. 
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would also result in their death as observed above.*® But there is difference 
between the two deaths. When death punishment was given the criminal was 
actually put to death and killed by hanging or by impaling him at the order of 
a king. The words used in this connection are V vadh (to kill) and 4/ han 
(to kill). But in case of a prayaécitta resulting in death, the sinner was 
required to perform a certain act at his will which would consequently result 
in the death of the sinner’, i.e. the sinner himself was responsible for his 
death. In case of a thief who has stolen gold, the prüya$citta consists in the 
king's hitting him once with a pestle, and here the words are * sakrddhanyat ” 
and “ vadhena $udhyati stene ", Though the words * hanyat” and “vadhena” 
are used in the context of a prayaécitta, this prayaécitta may not necessarily 
result in death. Besides death does not appear to have been intended in this 
verse. This is clear from the word “ sakrt”’; by hitting once the person may 
not die; i. e. though the words “ hanyāt ” and “ yadhena” are used here, the 
king is not required to put him to death or kill him as he would do while 
inficting danda. But if the sinner dies he will be purified or even if he survives 
he will be purified; mukto và maraņāj jivann api vi$udhyed iti yavati.°2 This 
indicates that prayascitta for a grave sinner may or may not result in his death 
but death punishment i. e, mrtyu-danda was aimed at definite death of the 
criminal, 


*35 Conclusion 


The behaviour of an individual has effect on the society in which he 
lives, Therefore for the moral and cultural well-being of a society it is very 
essential to control the bchaviour of the individual to prevent him from com- 
mmitting sins. When a person commits a Sin, he does harm to others but 
he himself is also mentally upset. Prayagcitta was believed to restore his 
inner balance. A prayascitta was thus believed to have psychological effect 
‘on him. Besides the theologians often harped upon the theory of karman. 
This theory depends on purity of conduct and purily of action. Even if there 
was slight deviation from dharma on the part of an individual, it would 
detract from his happiness in the next birth or cause hindrance to his spiritual 
progress. Of the four goals of life, it is the practice of dharma that leads to 
artha, kama and moksa. Therefore, dharma is to be guarded by all means,?* 
"Dharma is moral law as well as statutory law. When moral law was violated 
the parisad prescribed a prayagcitta; and when statutory law was violated the 
king punished the criminals. Examination of the different crimes for which a 


` 80- Vide *17 above, 9) Cf, Manu VIL. 306 33 
91 Vide above *15 and *16, » 310, 321, 351, 380, 
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king has to impose punishments and the sins for which a parisad has to 
prescribe prāyaścittas corroborates this view that danda was prescribed for 


violating statutory Jaw and prayaécitta was prescribed for violation of moral 
law. 


*36 Importance given to prüyaécitta must also be due to the religious condi- 
tions which prevailed in the days of Manu and Yajiiavalkya. The teachings of 
Jainism and Buddhism mostly constituted an ethical code of conduct, where. 
by they stressed virtuous, pious and truthful conduct. They also insisted on 
pràya$citta for purification of sin. Secondly, in this age Vedic religion took 
the form of Purünic Hiduism which had two principal setcs viz. Saivism 
and Vaisnavism or Bhagavatadharma. Bhügavatadharma incorporated good 
elements of Buddhism and insisted on virtuous conduct and self-control 
through the practice of yamas and niyamas. Under these conditions the Smrti 
writers had to take cognizance of all these trends, and guard moral, ethical 
standard. Hindu ethics is social ethics and culminates in the philosophy of 
the Absolute.?! 


9! Sushilkumar Maitra, The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 1, Calcutta University Press, - 
Calcutta, 1925. 
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ELLIPSIS IN MODERN LINGUISTICS AND PANINI 
By 


MADHAV M. DESHPANDE 


I. Introduction 


1.1. In the recent literature on Panini, attention has been drawn to the notion 
of ellipsis as it is used in his grammar. How does he deal with ellipsis ? Does 
he explicitly formulate rules to predict ellipsis or does he take it for granted 
as a natural phenomenon? Does he use ellipsis to account for some other 
phenomena in Sanskrit? Some of these questions have been raised and dis- 
cussed in the last few years.! However, there are more fundamental issues 
which need to be answered in order to remove the confusion regarding the 
notion of ellipsis in general, and its application in Panini’s grammar in parti- 
cular, Since the question of ellipsis in Panini’s grammar has been raised in the 
context of comparing this ancient grammar with modern linguistics, it would 
be useful to look at the broad spectrum of conceptions regarding ellipsis in 
modern linguistics. 


1.2. There is no agreement on what exactly the term “ ellipsis " refers to. 
The general feeling is that the word “ ellipsis ” refers to some sort of “ in- 
completeness ” of surface-structure or expression. If there is more meaning 
comprehended than what is presumably directly conveyed by the components 
of an expression, then one feels like invoking the notion of ellipsis. Is this 
an occasional phenomenon, or is it in the nature of language to be an in- 
complete expression of the intended meaning? Hans Aarsleff attributes to 
Bréal a belief that “it is in the nature of language to express ideas only 
incompletely ” ( Aarsleff 1982 : 388 ). If such is the nature of language, then 
the scope of ellipsis would be far wider. Below, we will consider a spectrum 
of views regarding the notion of ellipsis in Western linguistics. This survey 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but only to illustrate the diversity of app- 
roaches to ellipsis. With this background, we can then move on to the Indian 
tradition. 


2. Ellipsis in Structural Linguistics : 


2.1. In Harris (1951: 334ff. ), we find a notion of zero segments and voided 
elements. Such zero segments can obviously be found in phonology and 
L——————— 3» 


-1 Kiparsky ( 1982); Deshpande ( 1981 ), ( 1985 ), ( 1987 ). 
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morphology. One can include among these zero segments ( = zero allomor- 
phs ), affixes after the verb cut and the noun sheep in the constructions 1 have 
cut and The sheep are being shorn. Harris concedes that “ this procedure 
is never unavoidable ” ( 1951 : 334), and yet it is “ convenient ” and “ useful ” 
and that it has a certain “descriptive effect”. In contrast with these zero 
allophones, allomorphs and morphemes, Harris sets up the category of 
voided elements, i.c. cllipsis (1951: 337). Harris (1957: 313) uses the 
structuralist terminology in describing elliptical sentences as “ actually not 
empty but ... occupied by zero morphemes ". This allowed one to say that 
an elliptical sentence or clause was not dependent upon the existence of certain 
words in the neighboring clauses, but was complete in itself with zero 
variants of those words. Interestingly, Harris ( 1965 : 388ff.) moves away 
from simply talking in terms of the distribution of zero or voided elements, 
and uses the process terminology of zeroing, dropping and reconstructing 
the absent elements and redundancy removal. An important point comes 
across from Harris's discussion, namely that the setting up of zero or voided 
elements is not absolutely necessary, but that it adds simplicity and con- 
venience to one's descriptions. Referring to the setting up of zero morphe- 
mes, Saporta ( 1964; 230) concludes: “Zero then is a device which has the 
effect of combining syntactically similar sub-classes which are formally 
different, thus facilitating statements of greater generality, The fact is, 
however, that no matter how many conditions we may make justifying the 
use of zero, we shall not have answered what is perhaps the crucial question, 
namely, what conditions compel the use of zero?” Commenting on these 
statements, Robins ( Saporta 1964: 130-31 ) says: “ The search for univer- 
sally valid conditions, either on the one hand precluding the positing of zero 
elements in linguistic analysis at any level or on the other hand compelling it, 
is likely to prove a vain one. It would be difficult to imagine any set of 
linguistic phenomena which could in no way be analyzed formally without 
recourse to zero, though, of course, there are many sets of which the most 
satisfactory analysis does make use of zero elements at some point. The 
positing of zero elements is one of the means available to the linguist to 
smooth out in his analysis the awkward corners of languages in the interests 
of general symmetry or congruence of linguistic statement.” ‘Robins’ com- 
ments, though they are made in the context of morphology, are also 
applicable to ellipsis-based explanations in general. Robins ( 1964 : 232ff. ) 
says that “the patterns common to large numbers of the sentences of a 
Janguage may be called its favourite sentence types." The “elliptical” or: 
«incomplete ” sentences on the other hand is a non-favourite type of a 
sentence and can be explained in terms of a favorite sentence type. Such a 
distinction again brings home the point that the notion of ellipsis may indeed 
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have to do more with a thcorist’s urge to find symmetry in language, than 
with the objective facts of a given language. It says at least as much about 
the linguist, as it says about the language. 


3. Generative Approaches to Ellipsis : 


3.1. Generally, the notion of ellipsis has received ambivalent attention in 
various phases of Chomskyan linguistics. Is it part of performance or 
competence? Can it be accounted for on sentence-internal grounds, or must 
we invoke sentence-external grounds? If these must be sentence-external 
grounds, such as discourse-constraints, can they be and should they be incor- 
porated within a generative grammar? If they cannot be, then what alter- 
native approaches to language-analysis do we have? Such and similar issues 
also come up while dealing with Panini and his successors, and we may start 
with more familiar grounds, 


3.2. In the traditional generative approach, certain basic structures were 
derived by Phrase Structure rules, while others were derived by transfor- 
mational rules. We shall review certain discussions in the transformational 
literature to seek the methodology and the rationale for dealing with the issue 
of ellipsis. Consider the following sentences : 


E1. Ellsberg was arrested by the FBI and Jane Fonda was too. 


E2. Ican't see you tomorrow, but Sam may. 


Akmajian and Heny (1975: 249) discuss these examples at length. 
Each of these examples, according to them, consists of a complete sentence, 
and an elliptical sentence, i. e. Fonda was too and Sam may. Akmajian and 
Heny ( 1975 : 249-250 ) say : 


The meaning of each of the elliptical sentences is dependent 
onthe meaning of the sentence that precedes it. Thus, 
Fonda was too is taken to mean that Fonda was arrested 
by the FBI too; Sam may is taken to mean that Sam may 
see you tomorrow. In each case, we have reconstructed 
the meaning of the incomplete sentence on the basis of the 
meaning of the preceding sentence. 


However, transformational grammarians were not merely interpreting 
sentences. They were interested in generating them by using their grammar. 
Linguistic data and a grammarian’s perception of it interact in different ways. 
How to derive the so-called elliptical sentences? — Akmajian and Heny 
(1975 : 250): 

14 [Annals BORI] 
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First of all, we have no way of generating elliptical senten- 
ces such as those cited. Our PS rule for sentences, i. e., 
S-— NP Aux VP, always generates structures that are 
“complete”, and there is no way we can generate a 
* partial " structure such as Fonda was. Second, we have 
seen that the elliptical sentences following and in [ cxam- 
ples likc E1 above ] bear a spacial relationship to sentences 
preceding and: the meaning we assign to the elliptical 
clauses seems to coincide with part of the meaning of the 
main clauses preceding and. Thus, however we may choose 
to generate elliptical clauses, we must ensure that our 
theory rcflects the fact that they are dependent on the pre- 
ceding sentences, at least for their meaning. 


3.3. The above discussion points to how linguistic facts lead to extensions 
of linguistic theory based on certain expectations, e. g., the expectation that 
the linguistic theory must account for the dependence of elliptical sentences 
cited above upon the preceding sentences. The labels * complete” and 
** incomplete " are already indicative of some a priori judgment about the 
sentences. At some point, a theory which has been developed prior to the 
consideration of certain linguistic data is forced upon those data. While 
admitting that “ whether the pairs of sentences like John was fired and John 
was fired by someone are really synonymous is not clear", Akmajian and 
Heny (1975 : 248) argue in favor of deriving John was fired from John was 
fired by someone. Consider their dilemmas : ( 1975 : 248 ) 


There is actually no independent evidence for deriving John 
was fired from John was fired by someone rather than 
from an infinite number of different sources such as John 


was fired by Bill, ... by Joe, ... by the woman in the red 
hat, and so on. 


But if the transformation of Agent Deletion is to be sub- 
ject to the condition that deleted elements must be recove- 
rable and the condition that rules must not change mean- 
ing, then this seems to be the most natural way of stating 
the transformation. Since there is evidence that there 
must be a transformational source for agentless passives, 
and since the condition on recoverability requires that we 
not delete any clement unless it can be recovered from the 
derivation, we postulate that the deleted NP is one of a 
specific, limited set of particular elements : someone or 
something. 
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It is interesting to note that here, even when there is “ no independent 
evidence ", it is the prior acceptance of certain conditions as part of the 
grammatical theory, which lead the authors to “postulate”. This brings 
out the interesting dimension of negotiation between the data and the theory. 


3.4. Consider, for instance, one-word utterances like “door”, or “slab”, 
the first one used by a parent addressed to a child, and the second used by a 
builder addressed to his assistant. They are both communicative in their 
respective contexts. Max Black ( 1969 : 22) says that these are “ ‘telegraphic’ 
simplifications of adult sentences”. Does this suggest that the user says to 
himself first the “adult sentence”? before shortening it? Ian Robinson 
(1975 : 38-39 ) says that such a suggestion would be “ unfortunate ” and 
“not enlightening’. Turning to the transformational treatment of such 
one-word utterances, Robinson ( 1975 : 39) says : 


All TG grammar can do with these onc-word or one-sound 
utterances is to relate them to the kernels it can deal with, 
by large numbers of ‘ deletion transformations’, But does 
this mean that, according to TG grammar, the longer 
unspoken sentences are somehow more real, or only that 
TG grammar cannot handle these cases without extreme 
clumsiness ? 


Are the so-called ‘incomplete ” utterances incomplete because they 
‘fail to communicate their total expected semantic load, or are they incomplete 
because our linguistic theories are built primarily to take care of “ complete” 
utterances? In calling certain ulterances “incomplete”, we are already 
loading the dicc, and then it is no wonder that we try to account for these 
“incomplete” sentences in relation to what we intuitively accept as 
* complete" sentences. Referring to this dilemma, Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1963 : 10) rightly points out that “ the sentence is ‘ elliptical’, not because 
it leaves out something that we think when we utter it, but because it is 
shortened - in comparison with a particular paradigm of our grammar. ” 


3.5. Further modifications of the classical transformational approach were 
suggested in Jackendoff (1972). The classical transformational approach 
would derive all anaphors from underlying full representations by a deletion 
ora substitution rule. These underlying forms then receive their interpreta- 
tions by rules of semantic interpretation operating off of deep structures. 
On the other hand, the strict interpretive approach developed in Jackendoff 
:(1972) treats anaphoric expressions as underlyingly present and meaningless 
dummies which are assigned semantic interpretations by special rules at some 
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superficial level in syntactic derivations. The quest for the “ missing nodes " 
is very much alive. Consider the following sentence : 


E3. Stanley smokes more pot than tobacco. 


Jackendoff ( 1972 : 181 ) says that this sentence “has a missing subject 
and verb after than.” He further says ( 1972: 181): “ One general mecha- 
nism that will not work is to simply have the syntax generate only the nodes 
that appear in the surface, and to have the semantic rules conjure up the 
missing nodes". Thus, for Jackendoff, what is missing cannot be made up 
simply by providing the missing meaning, but there must be syntactic nodes in 
the surface to which this meaning can be attached. Jackendoff, instead of 
having the full representation of the classical generative grammar, proposes the 
notion of an “empty node”, which can undergo transformations like any 
other node, but this empty node is “either deleted or else interpreted by 
convention as phonologically null", which results in a “legal” surface- 
structure, Such a surface-structure is syntactically and semantically well- 
formed, and yet can contain the phonological non-representation of certain 
nodes. This approach, while certainly different from the classical generative 
approach, is still very close to it. 


4. Treatment of Context in Generative Grammar: 


4.1. A great deal of information understood from a sentence in context is 
dependent upon our appreciation of that context. The so-called elliptical 
sentences need not be dependent upon just the prior linguistic context, but 
the larger situational context may playa role in our understanding of such 
sentences, The context adds a great deal more to a sentence than what is ` 
available from the literal meaning of the sentence itself. This refers to a 
different kind of gap betwcen what an expression means out of context and 
what it means within a context. Consider for example the notion of entail- 
ment. Gordon and Lakoff ( 1971: 63) say : 


In everyday speech, we very often use one sentence to 
convcy the meaning of another. For example, if the Duke 
of Bordello says to his butler, “It’s cold in here", he 
may be giving an order to close the window. This does 
not mean that the meaning of “It’s cold in here” is the 
same as the meaning of “Close the window”. It only 
means that under certain circumstances, saying one thing 
may entail the communication of another. 


. While a distinction between the “literal meaning" of an utterance 
-and its contextual meaning, including such entailments, is important indeed, 
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the TG school basically tried to deal with de-contextualized sentences, and 
hence only with their so-called “literal meaning.” Chomsky (1966 : 29) 
was clear on this point: 


Ina particular situation, the hearer may use information 
that goes well beyond grammar to determine which of the 
potential interpretations was intended ( or whether, perhaps 
something was intended that goes beyond the explicit 
semantic content of the utterance that was used). Abso- 
lutely nothing of any significance is known about this use of 
extra-grammatical information in interpretation of sentences 
beyond the fact that it exists and is an important chara- 
cteristic of performance. 


Chomsky relegated context to performance, while grammatical theory 
was supposed. to deal with only competence. How effectively can one explain 
the actual linguistic behavior of human beings through a theory of competence 
alone, which by its very nature is de-contextualized, and perhaps represents 
the lowest common denominator for all speaker-hearers in all situations ? 
How do we then account for the fact that certain utterances are gramma- 
tical under certain circumstances, and ungrammatical under other circums- 
tances? While still arguing that grammar is a grammar of competence, 
Lakoff (1971 ) concludes that grammaticality must be decided relative to 
assumptions about situational context and thought processes. In Lakoff 
(1972: 551) we see a further step : 


There are cases where material which is understood but 
does not appear overtly in the sentence, and which can 
only be determined from context, must appear in under- 
lying grammatical structure and must be deleted by a rule 
of grammar. 


Of course, as the contexts vary, what may be * understood" varies, 
and there is no clear indication in Lakoff (1972) as to how to formally 
incorporate this contextual information into rules of grammar which is 
ostensibly a grammar of competence. W. R. O'Donnell (1974) presents an 
insightful analysis of the dilemmas faced by the early generative grammarians. 
It seems that while the context-related information may be best handled in 
* explanatory" grammars, it is almost awkward if not impossible to deal 
with it within a generative or a derivational framework. 


5. Non-Derivational Approaches To Ellipsis : 


5.1. The work of Rommetveit in psycholinguistics stresses the role of the 
intersubjectively shared. world-knowledge in the production as well as coms 
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prehension of speech-events, Speaker's assumptions about what the hearer 
knows at a given point in time lead him to produce different utterances in 
different contexts, all of which may have the same referential or propo- 
sitional value, Rommetveit ( 1974 : 30) offers four utterances, referring to 
the same event, but differing in the intersubjectively shared world-knowledge 1 


E4. “ Magnificent!” 
E5. “That was magnificent ! ” 


E6. “That tackling performed by the slim, funny-looking quarterback was 
magnificent." 


E7. * The maneuver that caused such a roar of acclamation towards the 
end of the game was magnificent ! ” 


Let us assume the following contexts. Utterance ( E4) was uttered 

by the speaker to his friend while both were watching a game. Utterance 
( E5 ) was used by the same speaker to the same listener a little later, when 
the listener could easily recover the referent of “that”. Utterance ( E6 ) 
‘came from the same speaker to the same listener after a day or so, when 
* that" particular tackling had to be clearly distinguished from other tack- 
lings by other players. Utterance ( E7 ) came from the same speaker address- 
ed to a person who perhaps was not at the game, but read about itin the 
newspaper. In each case, the temporarily shared social world is different 
-and hence the appropriateness of each utterance depends upon the specific 
architecture of intersubjectivity relating to a given case of utterance. Thus, 
the information shared by the speaker and the hearer and the overt expre- 
ssion of linguistic communication are in complementary relation to each 
other. If the shared information is greater, then smaller is the need for the 
overt linguistic expression. On the other hand, if the shared information is 
smaller, then one needs fuller overt linguistic expressions to make up for this 
lack of shared information. This way, an elliptical sentence may in fact 
indicate greater mutual understanding between the speaker and the listener. 
Thus, reversing the traditional linguistic approach to ellipsis, Rommetveit 
( 1974 : 30) says: 
Ellipsis appears to be the prototype of verbal communi- 
cation under ideal conditions of complete complementarity 
in an intersubjectively established, temporarily shared 
social world. Full sentences - and even sequences of 
senteces - may be required in order to make something 
known, however, under conditions of deficient comple- 
+ mentarity and less than perfect synchronization of 
NT - intentions and thoughts. 
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In this approach, ellipsis seems to gain some positive value. Itis not 
some * incomplete? entity, but an indication of greater mutually shared 
world-knowledge. It is an indication that the speaker knows that the listener 
knows something and that it is salient enough that it need not be overtly 
expressed again. 


5.2. Similar positive response to the notion of ellipsis is seen in modern 
theories of Text Linguistics. For instance, Robert de Beaugrande ( 1980: 
133 ) includes ellipsis among one of the devices to achieve textual efficiency. 
These different devices are * options for compacting surface expression 
without damaging the connectivity of underlying knowledge” ( Beaugrande 
1980: 132). Ellipsis is defined as “the omission of surface expressions 
whose conceptual content is nonetheless carried forward and expanded or 
-modified by means of noticeably incomplete expressions ” ( Ibid., p. 133 ). 
Beaugrande ( 1980: 155ff.) notices that “ Language theories with clearly 
drawn boundaries of grammatical or logical well-formedness necessarily 
proliferate the treatment of utterances as elliptical, according to the explicitness 
of the well-formed idealizations. ” Beaugrande cites psycholinguistic research 
which seems to suggest that the elliptical sentences, rather than the completed 
sentences are easier to perceive. He provides the following examples : 


ES Fred runs faster than the girl. 


E9 Fred runs faster than the girl runs. 


Walter Kintsch (1977 : 312) reports that the sentence (E8) is easier 
to perceive than (E9). A generative derivation involving completion-then- 
deletion assumes the opposite. Beaugrande ( 1980 : 156) suggests that a model 
using conceptual-relational networks, on the other hand, agrees with these 

' psycholinguistic conclusions, and that the sentence ( E9) requires * testing 
to see if a second node is needed in addition to an earlier one, as opposed to 
direct reutilization of one node in ( E8). " 


“5.3. Thus, the context-oriented theories in psycholinguistics and text-lingu-- 
istics can better ** explain” the phenomenon of ellipsis in particular manifesta- 
tions, but cannot offer any predictive conditions for its occurrence. However, 

‘such theories can and do offer an understanding of probabilities. "Theories 
like the generative grammar did not and could not take care of this wider - 
context, and at the same time, the notion of ellipsis proliferated out of 
control. In relation to the entire discussion of ellipsis in the western schools 
of linguistics, we must keep in mind an important warning of John Lyons — 

“(1968 ; 174) : ou 
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This category ( = elliptical sentences ) has come in for a lot 
of criticism from linguists, who have pointed out ( correct- 
ly, but irrelevantly ) that when such utterances occur ina 
particular context, they are perfectly comprehensible, and 
from this point of view can hardly be called “ incomplete °. 
One must distinguish between contextual completeness and 
grammatical completeness.  ... Traditional grammarians 
often failed to distinguish between grammatical and con- 
textual completeness. 


6. Principal Points Concerning Ellipsis : 


1) The notion of ellipsis generally indicates some fceling of incomplete- 
ness of the structure. 


2) Depending upon how and in what context a sentence is considered 


3) Grammatical incompleteness must be distinguished from contextual 
incompleteness. Grammatical incompleteness is generally determined in 
comparison with prototypical complete sentence types, while contextual 
incompleteness may include a different set of considcrations. 


4) Grammatical incompleteness can be judged only within the context 
of a particular theory of grammar. Depending upon how a particular 
grammar defines completeness of a sentence, the extent of incompleteness 
will vary. Ellipsis represents a theoretical device with which a grammatical 
description may achieve a degree of generality, and without which this degree 
of generality may be diminished. The cost of achieving a generalization may 
be paid in terms of completion-and-then-deletion processes, or one may have 
to pay the cost of having to set up different types of sentences, and dispense 
with generalizations. Thus, ellipsis is not necessarily a feature of language, 
per se, but is a result of theoretical deliberation and rationalization in terms 
of some implicit or explicit theory of grammar. 


5) One can think of ellipsis from the point of view of a theory of 
encoding or from a point of view of a theory of decoding. A theory of 
encoding may start with assumptions about the meaning to be communicated 
and how that meaning gets encoded into certain surface-structures. From 
this point of view, if one is dealing with the so-called elliptical sentences, 
then one has a choice of either arguing that there are meanings which for 
some reason or another do not find a direct expression in the surface, or that 
the meanings to be encoded by an elliptical sentence are somehow elliptical 
themselves, and hence there is no real mismatch between the meaning and 
the expression, One can look at the elliptical sentences from the point of 
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view of decoding. Here the degree of incompleteness of a surface-structure 
may reflect the difficulty or the lack of it experienced in the process of decod- 
ing such sentences. Tn either approach, any judgment about the exact extent 
of ellipsis in a given case depends upon prior expectations, theoretical or 
otherwise. While the surface structures of the so-called elliptical sentences 
are directly accessible to observation, the meaning they are supposed to 
communicate can only be indirectly reconstructed. Even in a theory of 
encoding, the starting point of the meaning to be communicated in practice 
remains only a theoretical starting point. We cannot reach this starting 
point without first reconstructing it. 


6 ) In a somewhat narrower approach to ellipsis, one could consider 
ellipsis in terms of derivational dependence of items. If the derivation of an 
item X is dependent upon an item Y, then the existence of X in the surface» 
structure warrants the assumption of the prior existence of Y somewhere in 
the derivational sequence. While such an assumption is expected to bring a 
higher degree of generalization and descriptive case, it carries with it no 
necessary claims to psycholinguistic validity. 


7. Indian Approaches to Ellipsis: 


7.1. In Indian theories about language, we find a notion that often there is 
greater meaning to an utterance in a given context than what is directly 
expressed by its manifest constituents. In such conditions, ‘how does one 
deal with these utterances? There is a doctrine that ideally there should be 
a perfect match between the meaning (artha) and the words ( sabda ), i. e. 
that there should not be more words used to express the same meaning which 
has been expressed by one word. ( uktarthanam aprayogah ) and there should 
ideally be a different meaning for every different word ( arthabhede $abdas 
bhedah | $abdabhede arthabhedah ). Out of such considerations, in traditions 
dealing with interpretation of ritual texts, poetry etc., many different concep- 
tions arose to account for this seeming gap between the manifest utterance and 
the intended or comprehended meaning. Here is a brief listing of these 
different conceptions :? 

a. Different significative powers of a word: abhidha ** primary meaning”, 
laksana “ secondary or extended meaning”, vyaiijana “suggested 
meaning " and tatparya “ intended meaning ” or the listencr’s assump- 
tions about what the speaker intends. 


E 


a For details of the traditional theories of meaning and ellipsis, see: Kunjunni Raja i 5 


1958 and 1963. ES 
15 [Annals BORI] 


- 
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Directly conveyed vs. implied, inferred, suggested meanings, sabda 
* meaning directly derived from words” ys. artha “ secondary mean- 
ing inferred from the literal meaning ”. 


Aids to contextual interpretation : 


“Meanings of words are determined on the basis of the rest of the 
Sentence, textual context, literal meaning, propricty, the temporal and 
spatial context etc. and not on the basis of the phonological shape of 
the word alone." Vakyapadi ya, II. 316.3 


Arthüdhyahara “ assumption of missing meanings ” vs. Padadhyahara 
“assumption of missing words". These two theories are debated 
especially in Mimamsa ( = Ritual Exegesis ) texts. Of the two schools 
of Mimümsa, the Bhatta school holds that one must supply the miss- 
ing words ( padadhyahàra ) which in turn provide the missing meaning. 
The Prübhükara school, on the other hand, holds that one assume 
directly the missing meanings ( arthadhyahara ) and that one need not 
invoke the missing words. 


4Arthapatti “implication”. Most schools of Indian philosophy admit 
a process of implication or entailment. This is a context-sensitive 
interpretation of a sentence, If someone says, “ Devadatta is fat, but 
does not eat during the day”, the implication is that he must be eating 


at night, Without such an assumption, the sentence becomes unjusti- ` 
fiable. 


Laksana@ “secondary or extended meaning". A sentence such as 
gangayam ghosah literally says: “the cowherd-colony is on the 
Ganges”. The listener knows that no colonies can be situated directly 
on the stream of the river, and hence interprets the sentence to mean: 
“the cowherd-colony is on the bank of the Ganges”. This type of 
extension of the literal meaning is prompted by various reasons such 
as the difficulty of justifying the literal meaning ( mukhy@rthanupa- 
patti), the syntactic linkages (anvayanupapatti) or the intention of 
the speaker ( tatparyanupapatti ). 


These approaches mentioned above assume that often there is more 
ng intended by the speaker and understood by the listener than what is 


literally represented by an utterance. Not all these cases can be subsumed 


under 


ellipsis, but ellipsis is one of the related issues, These are then inter- 


-3 vakyut brakaranud arthüd. aucityad de$a-külatan | 
gabdarthah bravibhajyante na rUpad eva kevalat || Vakyapadiya, II. 316, 
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pretive or decoding approaches to issues like ellipsis. "These systems are not 
concerned about grammetical derivation of an utterance, but about making 
sense of an utterance in its appropriate context. In the systems of Mima msa, 
Nyaya, and Sanskrit Poetics, these issues are discussed in the context of 
interpreting ritual or poetic texts or in the context of logic, but not in the 
context of grammatical derivation. Below we shall see that the Sanskrit 
grammarians are aware of these issues, but that they invoke ellipsis only in 
the restricted context of grammatical derivation. 


8. Indian Grammarians on Ellipsis : 
8.1. Katyayana and Patafijali 


$11. In the works of Katyayana and Pataiíjali, the early commentators on 
Panini’s grammar, there is a general recognition that occasionally people use 
truncated expressions, and that certain meanings are communicated even in 
the absence of words denoting those meanings. In Deshpande ( 1985), there 
is a detailed discussion of these issues, and I shall only mention the relevant 
points here. Patafijali says: “ one finds people using portions of sentences 
for sentences and portions of words for words ”.! For instance, people use 
the expression datta for devadatta and bhama for satyabhama, and they use 
just the verb pravisa “ Enter! >> for pravisa grham “ Enter the house, ” How 
is this reduction accomplished? At least for the reduced words, Patarijali 
says that this may involve deletion ( /opa ) of the first member in the expre- 
ssions devadatta and satyabhama.> This implies that the grammarians consi- 
dered certain constructions to be complete and certain others to be incomplete 
‘in relation to these. The incomplete constructions were considered to be 
portions of the complete constructions, or reduced versions of the complete 
constructions. This is obviously a complete-and-then-delete process of deal- 
ing with ellipsis. In other places, Patafijali says that in many cases the sense 
of restriction is understood even in the absence of the word eva * only ", and 
that meanings are communicated often by means other than words, such às. 
the winking of the eye.’ Patafijali has both derivational and interpretaional 
-approaches to ellipsis, because he is both a grammarian and a iextual inter- 
preter. These two approaches must be theoretically distinguished. 


S 


p 


4 drsyante hi väkyeşu vikyaikadesin brayunjandh padegu ca badaikadesün. 
/ Mahübhügya, Vol. 1, p. 111. : 
_ 5 athavd pürvapadalopo'tra drastavyah |... tadyatha | devadatto dattah satya- 
dhama bhameti |, Mahabhisya, Vol. I, p. 6. . F 
G siddhe vidhsr ürabhyamuno'ntarenapy evakūram niyamariho bhavisyati.l, pa 
> - Mahabhagya, Vol. I, p. 418. 5 
vinapi Sabdabrayogam bahavo '"ihüh gamyante ‘akginikocails punivihdrais 
ca |, Mahabhagya, Vol. I, p. 363. K 
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8.1.2. Katyüyana in his Varttikas on Pünini's rules brings the notion of 
ellipsis into a fuller play. Deshpande ( 1985 ) shows in detail how Katya- 
yana makes extensive use of the device of padalopa “ word-dcletion.” 
There is a distinction between prescribed word-deletion and non-prescribed 
natural ellipsis. This distinction has serious consequences within the Püni- 
nian system. A rule-prescribed deletion becomes a case of zero substitution, 
where the zero substitute may be treated likc any other substitute, However, 
relying upon the non-occurrence of an item in the surface of a sentence 
through natural non-prescribed ellipsis does not commit one to treating it as 
a case of substitution. We shall consider two cases to illustrate this diffe- 
rence, Katyayana makes a general assumption that every sentence must have 
a finite verb and that if there is no overt finite verb in the sentence, then he 
proposes ( Varttika 11 on P. 2.3.1): astir bhavantiparah prathamapuruso 
*prayujyamano 'py asti, * A third person form of the verb as “to be ” in the 
present tense (i. c. asti), even though it may not have been used (in the 
surface of a sentence ), still exists (in that sentence )." Though not used in 
the surface, it still exists. Thus, there is some distinction made between the 
two modes of existence, i. c. usage and latent existence. We are not explicitly 
told that in these sentences, the verb form asti is deleted or replaced by a 
zero. Thus, this case is strictly speaking not subject to rules of substitution. 
On the other hand, there are cases where Katyayana explicitly prescribes dele- 
tion of words in a derivation, and fears that such deletions may be potentially 
„liable to be considered as zero-substitutions. For instance, Katyayana pro- 
„poses to derive a compound such as dadhi-saktavah ** yogurt-barley " from a 
“sequence such as dadhi-upasikta-saktavah “ barley sprinkled with yogurt ” 
through the deletion of the word upasikta ( cf. Deshpande 1985: 54ff. ). Here, 
if one assumes that the word upasikta is replaced by a zero, this zero could 
acquire all the properties of the word it replaced through the procedure of 
sthanivadbhava “ substitute acting like the substituendum ". In this case, if 
the zero substitute acquired the phonological properties of the word upasikta, 
then the word dadhi would change to dadhy before this zero, as it would 
“before the word upasikta. In this way, we could get the wrong form dadhy- 
saktavah, instead of the correct form dadhi-saktavah. Katyayana is aware 
of such potential problems with cases of prescribed deletion ( Deshpande 
1985 : 54ff. ). On the other hand, he shows no awareness that a case of natur- 
"alellipsis may pose similar problems. For instance, we can pose a similar 
. problem in a sentence like ‘yam nadi “ This (is) a river.". For Katyayana, 
as explained. above, all such nominal sentences must contain at least the verb 
„asti “is”, even though it may not appear in the usage. If this non-appea- 
„Tance of asti is treated as a case of formal deletion or zero-substitution, then 
*one could conceivably pose the following problem. Supposing the original 
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sentence to be iyam nadi asti, let us assume that the word asti is replaced 
by zero. In this case, this zero substitute may potentially acquire the pro- 
perties of the substituendum. If that happens, the final 7 of nadi may 
change to y before this zero, as it would before the original word asti. This 
may lead to a wrong construction: *iyam nady. There is no evidence that 
Katyayana imagined such a difficulty with the ellipsis of asti, while there is 
evidence that he did imagine such a difficulty with the deletion of upasikta 
in dadhi-upasikta-saktavah. The difference between these two cases is that 
while one is treated as a case of natural ellipsis, the other is treated as formal 
deletion. Thus, in Katyayana's Varttikas, a distinction is made between 
natural ellipsis, which is not treated like zcro-substitution, and prescribed 
word-deletion, which is treated like zero-substitution, This distinction is 


important, because it seems that some such distinction probably goes back to 
Panini’s own grammar. 


8.2. Paninian Conception And Application Of Ellipsis : 


8.2.1. In Panini’s grammar, there is a general recognition that there is no 
perfect one-to-one matching between constituents of a construction and the 
constituents of its meaning. While ideally such matching may be hoped for, 
it is not achieved in many cases. There are two kinds of violations of the 
ideal matching. The first violation comes about when there is an expression 
component to which no meaning is found to correspond. For instance, 
Panini says that the prepositions adhi and pari, when they are without 
any meaning, are given the designation karma-pravacani ya [ cf. P. 1.4.94 
(adhi-pari anarthakau) |. In this particular case, the usage with or without 
adhi conveys the same meaning, and hence no meaning corresponds to adhi. 
A different kind of example is provided by P. 2. 1. 33 ( krtyair adhikartha- 
vacane). This rule says that a gerundive form is compounded with another 
word in the instrumental case in order to express some additional / extended 
meaning. For instance, the example Kaka-peya nadi ** crow-drinkable river ” 
“conveys th: meaning that the river is so full that crows can drink its water 
sitting on its banks.” It is important to note here that Panini is not giving 
us rules of textual or contextual interpretation. His concern is primarily with 
the derivational process. Both the absence of meaning as well as the presence 
_of extended meaning are invoked in the context of derivation. It is not the 
case that the compound Kaka-peyá in certain contexts implies or suggests 
some extended meaning. Panini is stating that the compound can be used 
only if there is this extended meaning, and that it is not found in the literal 


i 4 For the exegetical history of this example, sco: Deshpande 1974, ka. 
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meaning of “a crow-drinkable river”. Thus, the extended meaning becomes 
relevant for the very existence of the word. If this were only an occasional 
implicational meaning, we would not find Panini stating it in his rules. Thus, 
relevance to the derivational process is the basis for inclusion of conditions 
in Panini’s rules. As we shall sce, this is also relevant in the case of ellipsis. 


8.2.2. We shall briefly consider the following rules of Panini ; 


P. 1.4. 105 (yusmady upapade samanadhikarane sthaviny api madhya- 
mah): “ A verb root takes a second person affix if it co-occurs with the 
coreferential pronoun yusmad, even if it is sthanin ( = deleted, replaced, 
substituted, zeroed ? ). " : 


P. 2.3.14 (kriyárthopapadas ya ca karmani sthaninah ) : “ Dative can be 
used even for the object / patient of an infinitive which is sthanin (= dele- 
ted, replaced, substituted, zeroed ? ). ” 


I have placed a question mark in my bracketed translation of the word 
sthānin in these two rules, because there is a considerable degree of ambiguity 
concerning its meaning. As an example of the first rule, consider the 
sentence : gacchasi * ( You) go”. Panini says that the affix -si is predicated 

-on the assumption that the verb co-occurs with the pronoun fvam “ you ue 
even if this pronoun may not actually be there in the surface. As an example 
-of the second rule, consider the sentence : plialebhyo yati * ( He ) goes for 
fruit”. Panini states that the dative phalebhyah represents the object / patient 
of a non-occurring infinitive like auetum “to bring". In this case, if the 
infinitive were to occur in the surface, we cannot get the dative, but if the 
infinitive does not occur in the surface, then we can have the dative. It is 
‘obvious that these are examples of some sort of ellipsis, but what is not clear 
.is how exactly they are to be handled in terms of the technical processes. 
- The term sthanin in these rules holds the key to this problem. Normally, in 
'Pünini's rules, the term st/ianin refers to an item which is replaced, while the 
term adesa refers to the replacement or the substitute | cf. P. 1. 1. 56 ( sthani- 
-yad üdeso ‘nal-vidhau ) ]. Thus, if there is a rule which says “substitute y 
forx", then xis the stha@nin and y is the adea. Even deletion or lopa, 
"which Panini defines as non-visibility (adargana, P. 1. 1. 60 ), is considered 
-to be a zero substitute, and the item which is zeroed becomes the sthanin. 
"If we have a specific rule like “ substitute y for x”, then it is obvious that x 
is the sthünin. However, in the case of the two rules above, Panini does 
‘use the word sthānin to refer to the pronoun fvam and the infinitive form 
'ünetum, and yet there is no rule in his grammar which prescribes deletion or 
zero-replacement for these items. This brings us to a distinction in his 
grammar that is quite crucial, i. c. prescribed deletion or Zero-replacement 
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versus natural non-prescribed non-occurrence of an item. Panini's use of the 
same descriptive term sthānin to refer to the deleted and non-occurring items 
does imply a commonality of perception at some abstract level, and yet in 
one case it is prescribed deletion, while in the other case it is natural non- 
occurrence. This distinction is similar to the distinction we explored in the 
statements of Kityayana. However, there is no question that Panini’s 
terminology is somewhat confusing. Katyayana differentiates between lopa 
* deletion, zero-replacement" versus aprayoga “ non-usage » and does not 
attempt to subsume both under a common tcrm such as sthamin. Püpini's 
terminology somewhat blurs this distinction, and may simply be a reffection 
of not having arrived at certain theoretical clarifications. One could possibly 
differentiate the two meanings of sthānin as “ the item which was in that 
place " versus “ the item which could have been in that place”. While such 


a distinction may absolve Panini, it is not evident from his wording itself. 


8.2.3. In any case, we can compare Panini’s procedure with the proce- 
dures of arthadhyahara “assumption of meaning” and padadhyahara 
* assumption of lost words " found in Nyaya, Mimamsa and Sanskrit Poetics- 
For the derivation of the second person verb form, Pünini does assume the 
existence of something at an abstract derivational level. He does not just 
assume the meaning of the second-person pronoun, but the word itself ( cf, 
upapada * co-occurring word’’). This is necessary because only with the 
‘pronoun yusmad can we get second person verb forms. If, for instance, we 
use the honorific pronoun bhavat “ Your Honor » compare German Sie, 
then we cannot use a second person verb. Therefore, it was necessary for 
Panini to think in terms of co-occurrence of the word yugmad. Thus, he 
seems to bc, at least in these few instances, closer to the view of padadhya- 
hàra “assumption of lost words” than to arthadhyahara “assumption of 
meaning”. However, while the systems of Nyaya, Mimāmsā and Sanskrit 
Poetics invoke conceptions like pada@dhyahara in the context of textual inter- 
pretation, Panini seems to invoke it strictly in the context of derivation. 
This difference is important as it points out the very function of Panini’s 
grammar. Papini's grammar is nota theory like text linguistics, psycholingui- 
stics or exegesis, but a theory of deriving de-contextualized Sanskrit sentence 
structures. To the extent non-occurring words and ‘non-literal meanings are 
relevant for the derivation of words and sentences in this de-contextualized 
grammar, Panini invokes them in his rules. Within the abstract realm of 
derivational considerations, the derivational processes involve dependencies. 
If the derivation of X is dependent upon Y, then that Y must be there, even 


though unseen, so that the existence of X can be accounted for. Therefore, 
I do not agree with Kiparsky's ( 1982: 37) view of ellipsis in Panini stated — 
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as: * words may be freely omitted in sentences if thcy are cvident from the 
meaning or context". We may have to rephrase the Paninian notion of 
ellipsis as; 


“If the derivation of an item X is dependent upon there 
being an item Y, then the existence of the item Y may be 
presumed in the derivational process, cvcn if Y may not 
actually appear in the final utterance.” 


This is almost like an extension of zero affixes etc, to the level of 
words, The main difference is that in the case of zero morphemes their 
exact location in the structure to be derived and the exact form of the word 
to be replaced is fully known through the derivational history, and the substi- 
{ution process is formally specified. In the case of ellipsis or natural non- 
occurrence of words, we cannot locate exactly where in the sentence this word 
would have occurred, or even its exact shape. Therefore, while it is easy to 
say that gacchasi is derived under the condition of its co-occurrence with tvam, 
Panini is not making any claims as to whether the pre-ellipsis sentence was 
‘tvam gacchasi or gacchasi tvam. Hence, one cannot argue that there is a 
morphological zero before or after gacchasi, and yet Panini assumes that 
tvam must be there in the derivational history of this sentence. This is what 
distinguishes a normal zero substitution or deletion from ellipsis in Panini, 


8.2.4. Similarly, I also disagree with Johannes Bronkhorst’s notion of 
ellipsis in Panini ( Bronkhorst 1987 : 297) : 


But why should Panini think that deletion of words “ does 
not have to be mentioned in the grammar itself, " and why 
should he here resort to what * is evident from meaning or 
context’, when he never does anything like it anywhere 
else? As long as we assume that the aim of Pünini's 
grammar is to describe the Sanskrit language, i. e., the 
‘surface forms’ of the language, the omission of one or 
more rules for the deletion of words leaves his grammar 
needlessly incomplete, and it seems incorrect to justify this 
by saying that Panini was baffled by the task. 


The problem disappears once we stop mistaking Panini for 
a modern linguist and take him on his own terms. His 
- grammar, as I have argued elsewhere ( 1981), does not 
primarily attempt to describe the surface forms of the 
Sanskrit language ; it rather shows how these surface forms 
manifest the real elements underlying them, the gramma- 
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tical elements which directly express the meanings to be 
expressed, Here it does not matter if someone drops parts 
of the surface forms. The main thing has been shown, viz., 
that the all-important grammatical elements are manifested 
in the surface-forms, whatever further happens to those 
surface forms. 


Bronkhorst is right in saying that Panini was not dealing with surface 
forms of the Sanskrit language, if by that he means * specific linguistic instan- 
ces in specific contexts’. But Panini was certainly dealing with the surface- 
forms in the sense of patterns of grammatical utterances, generalized from 
his observation of the prayoga of the Sanskrit language. He uses ellipsis not 
so much to account for any missing contextual meaning, but to account for 
derivational dependencies. But it is a fact that he assumes a kind of natural 
non-occurrence ( or informal zero substitution as implied by the word sthanin ) 
without prescribing a rule for such non-occurrence or deletion. The question 
is not whether he assumes such deletion or non-occurrence, but why is it that 
he does not go into a formal accounting of such deletion or non-occurrence. 
This is an important question. Panini is not concerned so much about words 
in a sentence which somcone may drop. He is concerned about words which 
one does not drop. If the derivation of words which one does not drop is 
somehow conditioned by their co-occurrence with other words in the sentence, 
and if those other words are not there in the sentence, then he is forced to 
resort to the device of ellipsis. He does not give formal rules for such 
possible non-occurrences of words, most likely because he had not arrived 
at a formal understanding of this phenomenon, It is obvious that he was 
aware of the phenomenon of the contextual loss of words in Sanskrit, and 
he even uses this feature of Sanskrit to produce a very condensed text of his 
rules. However, he does not give formal rules for the dropping of words. 
Such formal attempts were not made until later times when Indian philo- 
sophers developed the notion of padadhyahara “ assumption of missing 
words”. Even these theories were not very formal. Only in modern linguist- 
ics do we see any attempts of rule formation in this regard for phenomena 
such as gapping. Thus, the reason Panini does not deal with this “natural 
ellipsis " in formal terms is simply that he has not arrived at a formal under- 
standing of this phenomenon. Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali seem to 
share the same basic theoretical perspective on ellipsis. They seem to agree 
that it is not rule-governed and yet must be resorted to in cases where the 
derivation of an item depends upon its co-occurrence with anotheer item which 
may or may not appear in the surface structure. A certain terminological 
evolution is definitely seen in the works of Katyayana and Patafijali. Panini's 

16 [ Annals, BORI] 
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term sthanin creates a great deal of confusion, because it blurs the formal 
distinction between zero substitution and natural non-occurrence. On the other 
hand, Katyayana uses a separate term aprayoga “ non-usage ” to distinguish 
ellipsis from /opa “ deletion, ” Therefore, it is historically fair and justifiable 
to assume that Panini had not fully reached a firm theoretical conclusion 
regarding these issues. Whether he was baffled by this task, we will never 
know. However, from a comparison of Panini with modern linguistics, it is 
obvious that though he lived in the ancient East, he had some of the same 
theoretical dilemmas as his colleagues in the modern West. 
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VEDA* 
By 


JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


€ Veda’ in the Veda 


The terms * Rgveda `, * Yajurveda ' and * Samaveda' do not occur in 
the oldest parts of Vedic literature. They occur nowhere in the Samhitas,! 
nor in the earliest parts of the Brhamanas. This can be seen as follows. 


Thc Aitareya Brühamana can be divided into an earlier and a later 
part on the basis of the fact “that in the first twenty-four Adhyayas ( i-v.25 ) 
the only tense of narration is the imperfect, and that perfects are extremely 
rare in any narrative sense. On the contrary, from v. 26 to the end the 
proportion of perfects grows steadily ... " (Keith. 1920: 34). From this 
and other? evidence Keith concludes that ** the last sixteen Adhydyas can be 
safely ascribed to a later period than the first twenty-four” (id.). The terms 
‘Rgveda’, * Yajurveda ' and * Sámaveda ’ occur in only one section of the 


Aitareya Brihamana, viz., 5. 32 (25. 7), i. e., in the younger part of the 
Brahmana. 


Also the Satapatha Brahmaga is known to consist of parts that derive 
from different times. Books 11-14 are younger than the books preceding them, 
and indeed our three Vedas are mentioned by name only there, viz. at 11.5.8. 
3-6; 12.3.4.9; 14.4.3.12. [= BAU 1.5.5]; 14.5.4.10 | = BAU 2. 
4.10]; 14.6. 10.6 [= BAU 4. 1. 2] and 14.7. 3. 11 [ = BAU 4. 5. 11]. 


The Paficavimiáa Brahmana and Sadviniga Brahmana of the Samaveda 
belong together, as their names indicate, and the latter is, not surprisingly, 
younger than the former ( Eelsingh, 1908: xxx f.). Rgveda, Yajurveda and 
Samaveda are mentioned by name in the Sadvimsa Brahmana (1.5.8; 4. 1, 
2), not in the Paficavimsa Brahmana. 


J 


* Ithank Dr. Harry Falk for critical comments. After this paper had been written I 
found that similar conclusions regarding the meaning of veda have been reached by 
Yudhisthira Mimarhsaka in the introduction to his edition, translation and explana- 

13. tion of the Sabarabhasya ( Mima insaka, 1987 : 80-81). 

E * Rgveda’ occurs in the Khilas of the Rgveda, at 4. 2. 6. 

3 Sce Keith, 1920: 28-36. 
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The above three Vedas are also mentioned by name in a number of, 
other relatively young Vedic texts. We find them, e. g., included in the follow- 
ing enumeration of literary compositions in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(2.4.10, 4.1. 2, 4.5.11, [ = SB 14. 5. 4. 10, 14. 6. 10. 6, 14. 7. 3. 11]) and 
Maitrayani Upanisad (6. 32): rgvedo yajurvedah samavedo *tharvangirasa 
itihasah puranam vidya upanisadah $lokah sütrány anuvyakhyanani vyakhya- 
nani, GB 1. 1. 17-21 enumerates our three Vedas also with the Atharvaveda, 
itihasapurüna, vakovakya, gatha, narasamsi, upanisad and anusasana. 


It seems that the youngest Vedic texts use the terms * Rgveda °’, “ Yajur- 
veda’ and *Samaveda? — which are used in the singular, as in the above 
quotations — more or less in the same way as we use them, i.e.,to denote 
what is nowadays also known by the names * Rgeveda-Samihita °, * Yajurveda- 
Samhita ’ and * Samiaveda-Samhita ’.2 And even if this is not the case, it seems 
clear that these terms refer to bodies of literature that include the Samhitüs. 
ChU. 3. 1-3 contains a simile which seems to support the interpretation that 
the Reveda is a collection of Rces, and similarly for the other two Vedas, The 
Rces are here compared to bees, the Rgveda to a flower: similarly for the 
Yajuses and the Samans vis-a-vis the Yajurveda and Samaveda respectively. 
The Rgveda clearly appears at the place where all the Rces meet, and there- 
fore seems to be their collection; so for the Yajurveda and Saámaveda. (ChU 
3.4 relates in a similar manner the atharvaügirasas and itihasapurana, as if 
there were no Atharvaveda. The significance of this peculiarity is discussed 
elsewhere! And GB 1. 1. 29 mentions the four Vedas (i.e., our three plus 
the Atharvaveda ) and gives their beginnings as we know them.5 


It is clear that the word * Veda’, alone or in compounds, cannot be 
„expected to give rise to difficulties in the younger Vedic texts. But how is the 
word used in the older texts, especially in those which do not know, or use, 
the terms * Rgveda °’, * Yajurveda ' and * Samaveda ' ? 


These texts do indeed use the word * Veda’, be it not very frequently. 
A number of the occurrences of this word in the old texts support the view 


.that.* Veda' is here more or Jess synonymous with mantra, and does i 
designate collections of mantras and the like, 


‘3 Note that these expressions arc totally unknown to the Vedic texts. 
4 See Bronkhorst, forthcoming : section 4. 4. 
; They are the same as those quoted in Patanjali's Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn I, p. 11, 
lines 4-5 ), but the order is different. It is particularly remarkable that Patanjali puts 
AY (P) sani no devir abhistave first, while GB puts it last. 
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AB1.22(4.5) has rümayo yajurmayah sámamayo vedamayo brahma- 
mayo 'mrtamayah sambhuya devatü apyeti ya evam veda yas caivam 
vidvàn etena yajüakratunü yajate ‘Having come into existence as com- 
posed of the Rc, the Yajus, and the Siman, and of the Veda, and of 
the brahman, and of the immortal, he attains to the deities who knows thus 
and who knowing thus sacrifices with this sacrificial rite ? (tr. Keith, modified ). 
There is no reason to translate brahman in the passage as “holy power’, as 
Keith does, It rather has the meaning ‘sacred utterance’, and thus is par- 
tially synonymous with the four terms preceding it. “Veda” here can in this 
way be interpreted as one more name for the sacred utterances also known as 
Rc, Yajus, Siman and Brahman. This same conclusion can be upheld if we 
understand vedamayo as an explanation of the three preceding terms and 
translate: “ ... i.e., as composed of the Veda”. The proximity of brahma- 
mayo would still favour the interpretation * sacred utterance’. f 


Also AV 15.3.6-8 brings * Veda’ in connection with * Brahman’ while 
describing a settle (àsandi ): “The verses (rc) [were its] forward cords 
( tantu ), the sacrificial formulas ( yajus) the cross ones. The Veda the cushion 
( astaraga ), the brahman the pillow ( upabarhana ). The chant ( saman ) the 
seat, the udgitha the support (?). ” ( rcah práticas tantavo yajumsi tiryaticah | 
veda astaranam brahmopabarhanam | samasada udgithopasravahi] tr. Whitney). 
The two phrases brahmana ksatram vyapibat and vedena rupe vyapibat in one 
and the same section ( MS 3. 11.6, VSM 19. 75 & 78, VSK 21.5.2& 5, KS 
38. 1. slightly different at TB 2.6.2. 2-3) show again the close relationship 
between Veda and Brahman. ov 


TS 7. 5. 11.2 (= KS 45. 2), similarly, lists ‘ the Vedas” in an enumera- 
tion of sacred and less sacred utterances ...: rgbhyah svaha yajurbhyah svaha 
'ngirobhyah svaha vedebhyah svaha gathabhyah svaha narasamsibhyh svaha 
raibhibhyah svaha sarvasmai svaha. It is herd to believe that the Vedas here 
referred to are the Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, since these. are never 
mentioned in the oldest literature; nor does the context seem to allow of the 
mention of collections at this place. 


$B 5. 5. 5. 5 appears to identify “ Veda” with Rc, Yajus and Saman; 
tasmad apy etarhy evem evaitair vedair yajiam tanvate yajurbhir evagre 
"thargbhir atha samabhir ‘Therefore they spread the sacrifice even to this 
day in the same way with those Vedas, first with the Yajus-formulas; then with 
the Rk-verses, and then with the Saman-hymns ° (tr. Eggeling). AV 7. 57. 1 
may make the same identification : rcam sana yad apraksam havir ojo yajur 


balam | esa mā tasmün mà himsid vedah prstah $acipate | * When Yhave — - 
asked verse (rc [and] chant ( saman ) [ respectively ] for oblation. [and] ese 
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force, [ and | sacrificial formula (yajus) for strength, let not therefore this 
Veda, asked, injure me, O lord of might’ ( tr. Whitney ). 


TB 3, 10. 11. 3-4 tells the story of Bharadvaja who spent three lifetimes 
( Sayana explains: three hundred years ) studying the Veda. Indra offers him 
a fourth lifetime and asks what Bharadvaja wants to do with it. When 
Bharadvaja makes known his intention to continue his Vedic studies, Indra 
shows him three mountains, takes a handful from each, and says : 


These, indeed, are the Vedas. Infinite indeed are the Vedas. 
This (i. e., the three handfuls ) is what you have studied in 
these three lifetimes. The rest you have not studied at all 
yet." 


It is hard to see how the Samhitas as we know them can be said to be ‘infinite’, 
even if we add the Brühmapas to them. Countless numbers of Brahmins have 
managed to learn one, sometimes more than one, Veda by heart, so it 
looks odd that Bharadvaja had not yet mastered even a single ‘mountain’ 
after three lifetimes. The three ‘mountains’ must rather be considered to 
Consist of non-collected, or only partially collected Rces, Yajuses and Samans. 
The meaning of “ infinite indeed are the Vedas ” seems to mean : the number 
-of Rees, Yajuses and Sümans, i. e. of sacred utterances, is infinite. 


The interpretation * sacred utterance ’ for ‘ Veda’ in the earlier texts, 
rather than ‘collection of sacred utterances’, also fits the occurrence of this 
word in RV 8. 19.5(=KS 39.15) yah samidha ya ühuti yo vedena dadasa 
marto agnaya ‘ the mortal who has served Agni with firewood, oblations and 
* sacred utterances °. 


If indeed ‘ Veda ' did not have its later sense yet in the earlier Vedic 
texts, it is not impossible that the same is true of the earliest occurrences of 
‘Rgveda ', * Yajurveda ' and ‘ Samaveda’. In a large number of cases 
the context does not allow us to determine the exact significance of these 
terms. Yet at least one context is suggestive. 


A number of passages deal with the creation of the three Vedas.’ 
Common to most: versions is that the Rgveda is born from Agni, the Yajur- 


———LODLELLLDLLAL.L.O.i^vu!" 


6 TB 3.10.11.4: veda và ete | anantü vai vedüh | etad va etais tribhir dyurbhir 
anvavocathah | atha ta itarad ananüktam eva | 
T AB 5. 32 (25.7), SB 11. 5. 8. 3 f., SadB 4. 1. 2, JB 1. 357, GB 1. 1. 6. 
-8 SadB 4. 1.2 has the Rgveda born from the earth, the Yajurveda from the intermediate 
i space (antariksa ), the Samaveda from heaven, . 
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veda from Vayu, the Samaveda from Aditya. These three Vedas, in their 
turn, give rise to bhūh, bhuvah and svar respectively.? 


From this point onward some of the texts start using the terms ‘Re > 
and * Reveda ’, * Yajus ’ and * Yajurveda, * Saman ° and ‘ Samaveda ’ rather 
indiscriminately. AB 5.33 (25.8) has tad ahur mahavadah, yad rcaiva 
hautran: kriyate yajusadhvaryavani samnodgitham vyarabdha tray! vidya 
bhavaty atha kena brahmatvam kriyata iti trayya vidyayeti bruyat “ Impor- 
tant sages say ‘Since the Hot’s office is performed with the Re, the Adhva- 
ryu’s with the Yajus, the Udgatr's with the Saman, the threcfold knowledge 
is taken up ; how then is the Brahman’s office performed ?* * With the three- 
fold knowledge’, he should say.” (tr. Keith). JB 1. 358 asks the same ques- 
tion in the form tad ahur yad rca hotrtvam kriyate yajusadhvaryavam 
samnodgitho "tha kena brahmatvam kriyata iti | anaya trayya vidyayeti ha 
bruyat |" But $B 11.5.8.4 conveys the same information in the words 
rgvedenaiva hotram akurvata yajurvedenadhvaryavam samavedenodgi thani yad 
eva trayyai vidyayai Sukram tena brahmatvam athoccakrama. JB 1.358, 
moreover, seems to use the expression trayo vedah ‘threefold Veda’ 
interchangeably with tray! vidya ‘threcfold knowledge’. In view of the 
fact that trayi vidya primarily refers to the knowledge of Re, Yajus and 
Saman, rather than to the three Vedas named after them, these two passages 
suggest that they, too, used ‘ Veda’ for ‘sacred utterance ', rather than for 
the collections known to us by that name. 


How many Vedas ? 

There is a tradition of five ( rather than three or four ) Vedas which is 
attested both in Vedic and non-Vedic texts, The Buddhist canon preserves it 
in a form which does not mention the Atharvaveda, and may therefore be 
oldest in origin. There is the oft-recurring phrase in Pali i 


tinmam vedanami püragü sanighandukejubhanam 
sakkharappabhedanam  itihasapaticamanari padako veyya- 
karano... 10 j 
The same phrase occurs in Sanskrit with minor variations i 


... trayanam vedanani paragah sanighantakaitabhanam 
saksaraprabhedanam itihasapaticamanam padaso vya- 
karanah ... 14 : 


9 SadB 4.1.2 is again the exception. The story takes here an altogether different tum. : ` 
10 DN I. 88, 114, 120, 138; MN II. 133, 141, [ 146, ] 147, 165, 168, 210; AN T. 163, 166; 


III. 223; Sn p. 105. 11 Av IT, 19. Due ee: 
17 (Annals, BORI] Eug 
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... trayanam yedanani parago saksaraprabhedanam itihasa- 
paiicamanam: sanighantakaitabhanam™* 


... trayanam vedanam pürago sanirghanthakaitabhanam 
itihasapamcamanam aksarapadavyakarane analpako ...!” 


... trayánüm vedanari parago aksaraprabhedanam itihasa- 
pamcamanam sanighan tukaitabhanam anupadakavyakarana- 
kusalo ...! 


An echo of this phrase is found in Avadüna 33 of the Divyavadina : 


.. vedan samanusmarati sma sangopangan sarahasyan 
sanighantakaitabhan saksaraprabhedan itihasapaficamün..,!* 


It seems clear that all these phrases agree in enumerating five Vedas. The 
reason to think so is that itih@sapaficamanam ( or its equivalent in Pali) is a 
Bahuvrihi compound qualifying ved@nam, and should therefore be translated 1 
‘with itiliasa as fifth [ Veda.]'. We shall see that this interpretation fits 
other evidence which will be discussed presently. 


'The different phrases show some variation regarding the precise con 
tents of Vedas number four and five. They all consider itihasa * legend - 
part (sometimes the whole ) of the fifth Veda. Most of them agree that the 
fourth Veda encompasses aksara | akkhara ‘ phonology (PED )’ and pra- | 
pabheda ‘etymology (PED ), exegesis (Rhys Davids, 1899: 109)’, or. 
perhaps rather aksaraprabheda | akkharappabheda ‘philologische Technik 
(Franke, 1913 : 87)’; one however does not include them in any Veda. 
The items nighanta | nirghanta | nighantu | nighandu * lexicology / etymology 
(BHSD ), synonymische Wortverzeichnisse ( Franke, id. ), explanation (PED)> 
indices ( Rhys Davids, id, ), vocabularies ( Horner, 1957 : 317)’ and kaita- 
bha | ketubha ‘ritual science ( BHSD ), Hilfsbücher ( Franke, id.), ritual 
(PED )' are usually part of the fourth Veda, in two cases of the fifth. 


Some passages of the Madhyamagama preserved in Chinese mention 
five Vedas, but specify the contents of the fifth one in an altogether different 
way : 

[ He ] has crossed the four classical texts, with the correct 
literature of profound intelligence on causes and conditions 
as fifth.19 


Mv I. 231, 17-18. 
_ Mv II. 77. 9-10: Mv II. 89, 16-17 has kusalo for analpako. 
1. Mv III. 450. 6-7 lï Divy 619. 21-23. 
16 "T.26( vol. 1 ) p. 663c line 8, p. 680b lines 28-29, p. 685a lines 11-12, 


& t5 
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Here the Atharvaveda seems, implicitly, to have made its way into the list 
which may indicate its relative lateness. 


The five Vedas are again, this time explicitly, referred to in an other- 
wise obscure verse of the Samyutta Nikaya (T. 29) : 


paticaveda ( v. 1. —veda ) satam samam / 
tapassi brahmanacaram ( v. 1. caramti ) |] 


( Note that the prose portions of the Pali canon refer always to five Vedas 1 
only in verse the three Vedas are referred to a few times," and this may be an 
abbreviation dictated by the demands of metre. ) 


The five Vedas are enumerated, finally, in the Dipavanisa ( V. 62) f.. 
iruvedarà yajuvedarà sa mavedarà pi nighandum itihasati ca paricamam. 


In the Veda itself we find the five Vedas enumerated at ChU 7. 1. 2, 7. 
_ 1.4, 7.2.1 and 7.7.1. ChU 7.1.4 reads : rgvedo yajurvedah samaveda atharvanas 
caturtha itihasapurànah paticamo vedanani vedal pitryo rasir daivo nidhir 
yakovakyam ekayanam devavidya brahmavidya bliutavidya ksatravidya nak- 
satravidya sarpadevajanavidya. Most of the terms of this list are unknown 
(see Borsch, 1966:33). Here it is clear that caturtha * the fourth ' refers to 
a Veda, viz., the Atharvaveda : the same must therefore be true of * the fifth’, 
( We may follow Horsch, and thus indirectly W. Rau, in taking itihasapura- 
nah paricamo vedanam vedah together, translating * itihasa and purana, which 
constitute the fifth Veda among the Vedas’. This does not however affect our 
main argument. ) [Safkara’s comments on ChU 7. 1. 2 are intriguing (Cf. 
Horsch, 1966: 36). Vedanani vedam is taken as a new item after the fifth 
Veda, meaning vyakarana, because by means of vyakarana the Rgveda etc 
are known in their division into pada etc. ( vyakatanena hi padadivibhagaso 
rgvedadayo jiia yante ). The result is so close to the enumerations in Avadüna- 
$ataka and Mahavastu presented. above that it seems likely that Sankara was 
influenced from Buddhist side ]. 


The Buddhist enumerations of five Vedas have no place for the Atharva- 

' veda. The Jaina canonical scripures contain an enumeration which seems 
clearly derived from the one used by the Buddhists, with the Atharyaveda. 
Unlike the Chandogya Upanisad, it docs not simply drop the * original * fourth 
Veda, but moves it to the sixth place. Ztihāsa keeps its traditional fifth place, 
The result is an enumeration of six Vedas :™ i.e 


—————— 


17 Thag 1171; SN IV. 118; J VI. 214. 
-19. Viy 2.1. 12; 9. 33.2; Aupapütika Sutra (cd. Leumann ) section 77; 
sce Charpentier, 1914: 28. 
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riuvyeda - jajuvveda-sa maveda-athavvanaveda - itih@sapanica- 
manam nighanitachatthanani caünhar vedanari samgovant- 
ganan sarahassGnam sarae varae parae ... 
A very clear enumeration of five Vedas is provided by the Arthagastra (i. 3. 
1-2): samargyajurvedas trayas trayi | atharvavedetihasavedau ca vedah |. 


Jt is not without interest, yet hardly surprising, to see how the Maha: 
bhārata, once it was written down sometime before the 5th century A. D., 
appropriated to itself the title of * fifth Veda °’. This however focuses dune 
tion on the fact that before that time the * fifth Veda ’ was no collected whole. 
The same is true of the ‘fourth Veda’ in most of the Buddhist enumerations. 
Could it be that the first three Vedas were no collected wholes either at the 
time when tradition of five Vedas came into existence ? ( We may have to make 
an exception for the Rgveda, whose Padapatha is old ( Bronkhorst, 1982) and 

: mayibe; referred; to by the Pali padaka in the phrase studied above : this word 
is derived by Panini’s rule 4.2.61 in the sense * who studies or knows the Pada« 
(-pütha)'.) The fact that the tradition of five Vedas soon passed out of 
' existence might then be attributed to the circumstance that no more than three, 
or four, Vedas came to constitute tangible collections. Already the Brhada- 
“ranyaka Upanigad and the Maitràyani Upanisad (cited above) enumerate 
"partly the same items as ChU 7 without mentioning the five Vedas. The 
Milindapaiiha in its later portions, similarly, gives a clearly related enume- 
ration without mentioning them (178. 15-17):  Irubbedami Yajubbedam 
` Samavedam Athabbanavedam lakkhanani itihasam puranam nighandu ketu- 


- bham akkharappabhedam padam veyyakaranarü ,.. 
k % * 


The above evidence suggests that the meaning of the word ‘ Veda’ 
underwent a development. Before the * Samhitas” had come into existence, 
- it did not, indecd could not, designate these. “Veda” appears to have been 
. used in that period, and perhaps for some time afterwards, as an approximate 
synonym of mantra and brahman ‘sacred utterance’. It was apparently used 
much like vidya in tray! vidya, which kept this sense when * Veda’ came to 
' designate the Vedic collections including or consisting of the Sarihitas °. 
` Before the word “Veda” obtained its final meaing, however, it may have 
- been used in a far looser sense to refer to the “five Vedas’, at least some of 
which never were collections in the proper sense of the term. 


g 


10 The evidence discussed by Bühler and Kirste ( 1892) shows that the Mahābhārata 
existed in something like its present form in the 5th cent. A. D. 

20 See Fitzgerald, 1985. Later authors like Madhva accept the Mahabharata as fifth 
Veda but apply the term to other works as well, like the Paiicaratra ; see Glasenapp, 
1923; 5, 7. See further Rocher, 1986: 16 f. (Puranas), Keith, 1924 : 12-13, Kuipers 
1979 ; 118-119 n. 42, 121 f. ( Nütyastistra ). 
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Maitrayani Samhita 

Mahiivastu 

Pali-English Dictionary ( PTS ) 

Pali Text Socicty 

Rgveda 

Sadvimsa Brahmana 

Satapatha Brahmana 

Suttanipata 

Samyutta Nikaya 

Taishó edition of the Tripitaka in Chinese 
Taittirlya Brahmana 

Theragüthü 

Taittirlya Samhita 

Viyühapannatti (J aina-Agama-Series 4 ) 
Vajasancyi Samhita ( Künva ) 
Vajasaneyi Samhita ( Madhyandina ) 
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THE ASVINS: 
AN INCARNATION OF THE UNIVERSAL TWINSHIP MOTIF 


BY 


UMA CHAKRAVARTY 


Worship of twin gods is a universal phenomenon in mythology. In 
the Semitic, pre-historic, Indo-European, African and American mytho- 
logies twin gods have been worshipped. J. Rendel Harris says: “ But this 
belief is not limited to Aryan civilization ; it occurs in Semitic also, and can 
be traced in the earlier chapters of Genesis, and down to the building of 
Solomon’s temple, as well as in Phenicia and Mesopotamia.” Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu (Eaboni ), the two brothers-in-a:ms of the Assyrian mythology, 
represent this twinship motif. The Assyrian mythology belongs to an epoch 
much earlier to that of the Indo-European mythology. We read in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics : “In Asia Minor and Palestine the 
cult of the Twins appears from a very ancient date. Esau and Jacob and 
other twins found in the Hebrew Scriptures are personages whose pristine 
form and attributes it is no longer possible to recover from the attrition 
of time and the erasive energies successfully wielded by the generations of 
pious editors ".* Hermann Güntert displays prints of three stone slabs found 
in Germany and Sweden. One of them, belonging to the pre-historic age from 
Tarun in Bohuslan, demonstrates in stone-carving the twin gods ( Dioskuren- 
darstellung ), while the other stone plate in the shape of a razor, belonging — 
to the early bronze-age from Kivik near Cimbrushnum on the east coast of 4 
Schonen, represents the solar twins sitting on a boat.” He also observes 1 
« Was vedische Dichter schildern, führen aus wiederum prühistorische Kunst- i 
werke anschaulich vor." According to Donald Ward, “Divine Twins are 
by no means limited to the Indo-European tradition ; they are found through | 
the world." He also gives the names of a few dual deities from different 
traditions. Here we mention a few of them from traditions other than the 


= n o a 
1 J. Rendel Harris, The Cult of the Divine Twins, Cambridge, 1906, p. 154. : 
2 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. by James Hastings. Edinburg; T&T 


Clark, 1960 cdn., Vol. XII, p. 498. 
3 Gantert Hermann, Der arische Weltkonig und Heiland, Haale ( Saale ), Verlag Von - 


Max, Niemeyer, 1923, p. 272. 
4 Ibid.,p. 274. : = dem 
5 Donald Ward, The Divine Twins, University of California, Berkeley and Los - d 
Angeles, 1968, p. 2. VR MICE e. 
18 [Annals, BORI] 
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Indo-European: Alcis, Halfdan the black and Halfdan the white, Ferrutius 
and Ferrutio, Sintran and Baltram, Huz and Buz.? Harris also speaks about 
the “ Children of Tilo” belonging to the African tradition.’ Ugo Bianchi 
speaks about the dual divinities from the ideologies of non-literate culture 
along with twin gods from different traditions. Among them are Tanus and 
Yolokantamulu, the twin gods among the non-literate Karibean population of 
American Indians, Much later the twin Christian saints mentioned in the 
calendars of saints took the place of divine twins. Harris suggests the names 
of a few pairs of such saints from the French and Italian calendars. 


A few names from the French calendar :? 


Acius & Acclous 

Cantius & Cantianus & Cantianella!o 
Donatianus & Crispinian 

Ferreolus & Ferretius 

Protasius & Gervasius 

Vitalis & Agricola 


A few names from the calendar of Italian saints : 


Picumnus & Pilumnus 
Mutunus & Tutunus 
Sisinnius & Martyrius 
Sisinnius & Sisinnidorus!! 


A similar pair of Spanish twin saints are : St. Damian and St. Cosmos. 


It is true that the divine twinship motif is a universal phenomenon of 
mythology; yet the characteristics of the Indo-European tradition are more 
specifically defined. It is observed by Donald Ward: **...there was an ex- 
clusive Indo-European tradition of Divine Twins. ”!? The Greek Dioscuri 
( Castor and Pollux) represents very closely this archetype. “Children who. 
are deliverers of men on carth and swift-going ships when stormy gales rage 
over the ruthless sea.”!* This description of Hesiod readily brings to the mind 
the succouring Vedic twins, the Agvins, and their rescuing Bhujyu from the 
midocean. Of similar type is also the story of Roman Castor and Pollux. 


8 Ibid.,p.6. Y Op. cit., p. 28. 

8 See The Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. 15, Macmillan Publishing Company, 1987, 
pp. 99-107. 

9 Op. oit., pp. 63-66. 

1) This triad brings to the mind the Greek triad, Castor, Pollux and Helen, the Indian 
Asvins and Surya, and the Baltic Dieva Deli, Dieva Sunelei and their female associ- 
ates, Saules Meita and Saules Dukterys. 

1l Op., cit., pp. 80-95. 12 Op. ci#., p. 1. 

131 Hesiod, Homeric Hymns, To the Dioscuri, XVII, 
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The pattern, two gods and a maiden, * is observed probably only in the 
Indo-European tradition. The association of Dioscuri with Helen, their sister 
who was abducted by Theseus and later rescued by her brothers, bears close 
resemblance with the Baltic myth of Dieva Deli and Dieva Sunelei and their 
sisters and beloved Saules Meita and Saules Dukterys who were abducted by 
Menes, the moon, but later rescued. Similar is the story ofthe A$vins and 
the sun-maiden Surya, The Iranian twins Haurvatat and Ameretat along 
with the goddess Aramaiti also forms a similar triad. 


The Vedic Aévins inherit most of the characteristics of the twinship 
motif. The Rgvedic seers culogise them as succourers, doctors and the deities 
of the early morning in the main, One comes across more than hundred 
names of their proteges.!* 


Whether the Agvins rode any horses capnot be, for sure, known from 
the Vedic test. But, right from their very names we can see that they are 
variously connected with horses, Aurnavabha says, “They are called Asvins 
on account of their having horses.’ #7 Saranyu and Vivasvat assuming the 
forms of horses gave birth to the A$vins.!? The Aévins learnt the honey-lore 
( madhuvidyā ), the sole possessors of this knowledge from Dadhyaric after 
fixing a horse’s head on him.” The RV docs not tell us whether they rode 
horses, though their epithets are found to be svasvau ( VII. 68.1; 69.3), 
* possessors of skilled horses’ and asvamagha ( VII. 71.1) “whose treasure is 
horse’. Many a time the A$vins are invoked to come to the sacrificial ground 
on their chariot drawn by horses.:° In some verses, however, they are invoked 


—. 


1 I have discussed this topic in my article, “ The heavenly twins anda maiden," published 
in the Proceedings of the Fifth World Sanskrit Conference, rNew Delhi, 
1985, pp. 78-82. 

15 Cf. C. Bartholomae, Altiranischer Wörterbuch, Stragburg, 1905, p. 1791. Haur- 
vatat, haurvat : Ganzheit, Vollkommenhcit-... in Dualverbindung mit ameretat, 
y 31.7; 45. 10 ; 44.18; 47. 1; "Gib mir... Unsterblichkeit und: Wohlfahrt durch 
den heiligen Geist, ... Kraft und Bestand "'. A ^ 

-16 [have discussed in details on the succouring nature of the divine doctors Asvins 
in my article, ** The divine doctors Asvins and the Soma-drink, ” read in the Vishwas 
bharati session of the AIOC and awaiting publication in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal. Therefore, I avoid discussion on this point here. $i 

17 The Nighanju and ihe Nirukta cd. & tr. by Lakshman Sarup. Motilal Banarsidass 
1967 Second print, p. 184. asvairasvinüvityaurnavübhah [ XILI. p.106. © - 

-18- See Brhaddevata Ill. 18-23. 

‘19° See Jaiminiya Brühmana lll. 126. 

20° Sec Ry T. 118.4, 5; 120. 10 ; VII. 68. 1, 69, 1, 72. 1. 
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to come on their strong horses as fleet as the wind and mind,” and swift like 
‘falcon (VIII. 5.7). No mention of chariot has been made in these verses, Of 
course three times donkey has been described as drawing the A$vins' chariot*? 
‘but there is no denying the fact that the A$vins' horses are more prominent 
‘and are more frequently mentioned than donkeys. The association of horses 
with the dual divinity is an Indo-European phenomenon. Donald Ward says : 
“Tn the RV the very name of the divine pair expressed their relationship : 
Aévina ‘owners of horses.’, Similarly the Gk Dioskouri were called leukópoloi 
* having white horses ° ( Pindar, Pyth 1.66)": Incidentally, the A$vins gave 
Pedu their most favourite protégé, a white horse. The Roman Castar and 
‘Pollux also had white horses.:5 The horses of the Baltic twins were also seen 
‘outside the Sun Maiden’s door or on the hill-side feeding on oats. The twin 
brothers and legendary leaders of the first Anglo-Saxon settlers is Britain in 
A. D. 450 were Hengest (Hengist ) and Horsa.: the meaning of both these 
“words being horse. 


The A$vins' association with horses speaks of their solar character. 
- Yüska the theoretician of the 6th century B. C. says : “ a$vinau yad vyaSnuvate 
sarvam” ( Nir. XII. 1), “The A$vins are so called because they two 
pervade everything. "^ That some scholars derive the word a$va from as “to 
spread” has relevance in this context.-5 The epithets suryavasü ( RV VII. 68. 
.3) ‘living with Süryà*, according to Sayana, and divo napata ( RV I. 184.1; 
IV. 44. 2) ‘children of heaven’ also indicate the solar identity of the A$vins. 


` The Aévins' association with the boat also hints at their solar identity. 
They are invoked to come to the prayer in a boat (T. 46. 7). They protected 


21 Ry 1. 181.2 
ü vam asvdsah sucayah payaspa 


2 vütaranhaso divyaso atyuh | 
manojuvo vrsano vitaprstha 
e eha svarajo asvina vahantu || 


2: See RV I. 34.9, 116.2; VIII. 85. 7. 

23 Op.cit., p.12. 3 

31 Sec RV I. 116. 6, 117.9, 119. 10; X. 39. 10. - 

95 Cf.Ovid, Metamorphoses, tt. Mary M. James, Penguine Book, 1975, p. 189. “Bu; 
‘ now the twin brothers Castor and Pollux not yet raised to be stars in the heavens 
* rode up together, a striking pair on their horses. ” 

26 See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ready Reference and Index, Vol. IV, 15th cdn. 

1973, p. 1019. 
¿27 Op. cit., p. 184.. . : i Yee 

98 N, G. Chapekar, “ Nasatya ", Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental- Research 

Institute, Vol. 45, 1964, pp. 29-37. ** More plausible is Asva, is derived from as to 
spread. The rays of the luminous bodies spread instantly over the whole universe. ” 
Hermann Güntert, however, thinks that the Asvins were originally horses of Surya’s 
chariot and later promoted to solar deities. Sce Of, cif., p. 269. | at 
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Bhujyu from mid-ocean in a hundred-oared boat ( RV I. 116.5). In one of the 
stoneplates displayed by H. Giintert, as already referred to, the twin gods 
are depicted as sitting on a boat and are described by the author as 
* Dioskuren im Sonnenboot.”?? And, he comments on the Aégvins, ‘ Ihre 
Lichtnatur ist besonders deutlich.":** Félix Néve comments on the solar 
identity of the Agvins: * The Aévins would have been glorified rightly in 
the primitive hierarchy of the gods of light, "*? Regarding the solar identity 
of the twin deities of South America and southwestern regions of North 
America, Ugo Bianchi says, “ Another important feature of American Indian 
mythologies of twins is that in South America and in Southwestern regions 
of North America twins are conceived as solar deities. ^ The solar identity 
of twin gods is not a characteristic of the Indo-European tradition only; it 
occurs in other traditions also. 


Apparently two different aspects of the Aévins are revealed in the Vedic 
verses. On the one hand they are succourers, an aspect in which we may 
‘categorize them as doctors, fertility gods etc., and on the other hand they 
are the deities of early morning, the associates of Usas, the dawn. The 
Revedic singer states that Usas follows the all-pervading A$vins who desire 
the oblations prepared at night.: RV VII. 71. 1 narrates that the dark night is 
passing away from her sister “ Dawn', making path for the bright sun, and at 
this hour the singers pray to the twin gods ; may they scare away the enemies 
day and night.” RV IIT. 58. 1 tells us that the time of the Aévins is prior to 
to the time of Usas : 
em usasah stomo asvinavajigah | 
Probably such descriptions inspired Yaska to fix the time of the A$vins as 
follows ; “Their time is after midnight which, in consequence, is an impedi- 
ment to the appearance of light. The part in the dark is atmosphere, and the 
park in the light is sun.”24 The A$vins are addressed as prataryavana ( II. 


29 Op. cit., p. 272. 
99a Op. cit., p. 253. 
30 Félix Néve, An Essay on the Myth of thc Rohus, tr./G. V. Davane, Ajanta Publi- 
cation Limited, Delhi, 1985, p. 250. 
al Op. cit., p. 102. 
32 RV. 1.46. 14. Yuvorugd anu Sriyam parijmanorupacarat l 
vita vanatlio aktubhih [| 
33 VIL 71.1. apa svasurugaso nagjihite 
rnakti krsnirarugüya banthüm l 
iu- |  agvdmaghd gomagha van huvema 
diva nakéam sarumasmadyuyotam Il 
'* valso'ċt RV VIII, 9.17, 18. ` : ger ei, 
M Op. oit., p. 184. Nir. XII. 1: tayoh) kala Urdhvamardhardtrat prakaüsibhüvasya« 
anuvistambham | anutamo bhago hi madhyamal [jyotirbhaga ddityali i 
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59. 2)* going early in the morning”, Subhray@vana (TIL. 58. 11) * having a white 
path’, rudravartani (1.3.3; VIII. 22. 1; X. 39.11), hiranyavartani (Y. 92.18 : 
V. 75.2-3; VIII. 8.1) * golden-pathed ". Such epithets clearly show thcir time, 
Next to n@satya the most frequently.used epithet of the Agvins is dasra. Sayana 
has interpreted this word sometimes as $atrünamupaksapayitarau, and at 
others.as darsaniyau. Both the interpretations reveal the A$vins as the deities 
of early morning, The epithet nrtu ( VI. 63.5, Sayana : nartantau ) also gives 
an image of the first spread of morning glow. As the Aávins are the deities 
of early morning so most of the hymns dedicated to them are applied in the 
Prataranuvaka. 


The succouring nature of the A$vins became the cause for their becom- 
ing solar deities and consequently the deities of carly morning. The sun, the 
healer of diseases, takes one across sin and blame. The horses of the sun 
traverse heaven and earth in one day.“ So it is quite natural for the A$vins, 
‘being solar deities, to take their devotees beyond the multifarious problems 
‘of life. That the A$vins were worshipped as fertility gods * also speaks of 
their solar character. "V. C. Srivastava observes, “... the physical basis of 
A$vins was simply solar in his dual aspects of fertility and light. **«$ 


Dual deities have been worshipped by peoples irrespective of their be- 
longing to historic or pre-historic, literate. or non-literate cultures. Some scho- 
lars believe that they were originally historical persons and later deified. 
Harris speaks on this point : “ The anthropologists have been slowly finding 
out for us that Heavenly Twins can be taken out of the zodiac altogether, 
that they belong to a time when Chaldean astronomy was not yet dreamt of, 
and to a period of human development which can only be called historical at 
«all by a very liberal use of the term, and their varied activities and philan- 
thropies are a mirror in which we can read the evolution of human life of 
«many acons of progress. *:? Donald Ward says, “ One notices that the divine 
twins are traditionally very human... Such evidence has led Leo Sternberg to 
the assumption that twin cults, wherever they occur, is the result of deifica- 


--: 
` 


8 KRV.1 115.6 adyü deva udita sūryasya 
niramhasah bibrta niravadyat | 
tanno mitro varuno mamahantam 
aditih sindhuh prthivi uta dyauh || 
35 Cf. RV 1. 115. 3. : 
37 Cf. RV I. 112. 9, 12, 16; 116. 10, 13, 22; 117. 13, 20, 24; 118. 6,8; 119.6; VI. 62,7: 
VILI. 68.8; X. 39. 4; 40. 8; 184. 3. 
V. C. Srivastava, “ The Asvins in the Rigveda,” Journal of ihe Andhra Historical 
. Research. Society, XXX (I-IV ), 1964-5, p. 62, 
yo Ob. cit., Introduction, p. 2, 
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tion of a pair of human beings."'? K. P. Jog is also disinclined to accept 
that the Aévins are the representatives of natural phenomena, though he has 
not given any distinct opinion on their identity, He opines, ** The connection 
of the Aévins with any distinct natural phenomena that can serve as the basis 
of the A$vin-concept is the least obvious."!! The Aévins as depicted in most 
of the Rgvedic hymns are very much human. Of all the gods they are the 
closest to their worshippers. Because of failing to maintain the olympian 
attitude they had been temporarily deprived of the Soma libation by the Vedic 
Pantheon. But, such a friendly attitude is just true to. the form of the dual 
divinity. 

Belief in the divine twins is a universal phenomenon of mythology. 
Their counterparts in different mythologies have been worshipped by peoples 
all over the world since very early days of human history. The solar chara- 
cter of them is almost universal. The characteristics of this archetype belong- 
ing to the Indo-European tradition is more specifically defined. To mention 
afew : their association with horse and boat, their magical healing power 
and solar identity, and their also being warriors, saviours at sea and associa- 
ted with a solar maiden. 


It has been observed in life that when two friendly, benevolent and 
determined persons exert themselves for the good of their fellow men they 
render immense service to the society. The fellow creatures on their part in 
gratitude eulogise them, and, gradually in course of time, quite imperceptibly 
they are deified. Gratitude for philanthropy lies at the root of this eupheme- 
rization.? This apotheosis took place at different times among different 
peoples according to the social needs. The Aé$vins are just one example of 
this archetype. Later in Hindu myth they returned as Rüma and Laksmana, 
Krsna and Arjuna, Nara and Nürüyana, and much later we get a glimpse of 
this twin motif in the Bengali folklore in the story of Buddha and Bhutum.*? 
Sukumari Bhattacharji speaks on this point, * Gods reappear again and again 
in changed garbs to suit the altered needs of the time."!! In conclusion we 
would like to say that the Aévins are one appearance of the many incarna- 
tions of the universal twinship motif. 

————— 


40 Op. cit., p. 7. 

41 K.P. Jog, *Advins in the Rgveda and their traces in the later Indian literature, " 
Journal of the Bombay University, September 1964, p. 48. 

43 In this connection we would like to remember the Karmadevas who have been defined. 
in the $. B. ( 14. 7. 1. 35 ) as, ye karmand devatvam abhisampadyants. “ Who have 
earned divinity through action.’ Also see T. 4. 8.8.3 and T. Up. 2. 8. 3. 

43 Dakshinaranjan Mitra Majumdar, Thakurmar jhuli, 2nd edn. pp. 29-58. 

41 Sukumari Bhattacharji, The Indian Theogony, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 
1975 ( 1st pt. Cambridge, 1970 ), p. 248. 
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A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL CRITIQUE OF 
THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 


BY 


SURESH CHANDRA MISHRA 


Situating precisely the Arthasastra of Kautilya (hereafter KA ) on the 
vast convass of Indian history has been a conundrum for the historians of this 
century. By and large, the views of different scholars on the age, authenticity 
and authorship problems of the KA have been influenced by patriotic and 
national sentiments for quite some time. This paper secks to pinpoint the 
various trends in the historiography of the KA problems ever since its dis- 
covery for the first time till India won freedom. In the process an examina- 
tion of the writings of about thirty scholars from different camps — Indian, 
British and German — has been attempted. It would appear from this study 
that these camps were further subdivided into two groups. While the one 
group supported and upheld the traditional view on the KA problems, another 
was diametrically opposed to it. Nevertheless it is remarkable to note that in 
the initial stages of its discovery, the KA was looked upon as the product 
of the Mauryan age by all the three groups of historians. But this phase 
lasted till 1919 when the authenticity of the KA began to be questioned first 
by an Indian and then by the German School of historians. It is gratifying 
to note that, inspite of tneir great abhorrence and scant regard for the Indians, 
none of the English historians questioned its age, authenticity and authorship. 
Notwithstanding this, the text has been stated variously either to be pre- 
Paninian or post-Dandin, or falling anywhere between these two extreme 
limits. Thus it has been variously placed between 700 B.C. and A.D. 700. 


I 


The Arthasastra-Nationalist Nexus 

The discovery of the Arthasastra of Kautilya in 1905 and its publica- 

tion in the Indian Antiquary by R. Shama Sastry in 1909, was hailed in all 

quarters, as it came as a great boon to the nationalist historians, who strongly 

resented the use of many old cherished English Clichés about Indian history. 

The nationalists henceforward prided on their ‘golden past’, which experi- 
ni sq e 

1 R.S.Sharma and D. N. Jha, “The Economic History of India up to A. D. 1200: 

_ Trends and Prospects”, Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, — 

Leiden, 1974. XVII, p. 54. Romero 

19 [Annals BORI] 
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mented in advanced political and economic activities. The English historians, 
however, were not convinced.? They saw in Indian history an uninterrupted 
chain of absolutist rule from the ancient down to the Moslem and British 
periods, in which any monarch was able to rule free from the trammels of 
law, and in such a way could exercise severe justice.” To them Kautilya was 
nothing but an carly theoretician of absolutist monarchical power.” They 
looked upon the KA as“ The Bible of imperialism ”.? The great interest of 
Indian historians in ancient Indian politics since the discovery of the KA is 
partly explicable as a reaction against the teachings of British ** imperialist 2 


historiography, which provided a historical justification for the maintenance 
of the British Raj.5 


That the ‘political expedience’ and the temper of the hour led the 
nationalist historians to look for their respective aspirations in the KA, is very 
well brought out by R. S. Sharma and J. H. Voigt in modern times and by 
many others anterior to these two.” Thus obsessed with the ideas of G. P. 
Gooch, Ranke and Treitsche, K. V. Rangaswami rightly foresaw the national 
sentiments controlling the work of research. ‘ Ours is not the only country in 
which national aspirations and historical work have been so closely associated 
with historical themes, and studied as the means to specific ends. The history 
of historical writing during the last hundred years in Europe and in America 
should make us anticipate that as in the west so in India the further growth of 
a scientific spirit and the widening of the area of historical studies and interests 
will bring in their chain, a state of affairs in which the nationalist feeling will 
quicken and historical method control the work of research. " Conscious of 


3 Johannes H. Voigt, “ Nationalist Interpretations of Arthasdstra” in Indian Histori- 
cal writings St. Anthony's papers 18, S. N. Mukherji, (ed.) South Asian Affairs, 
ii, Oxford, 1966, p. 46. 
8 V. A. Smith, Indian Constitutional Reform, pp. 19ff. 
4 Voigt, op. cit., p. 55. 
ö B.K. Sarkar, “ Democratic Ideals and Republican Institutions in India”, American 
Political Science Review, Baltimore, 1918, p. 585. 
6 Voigt, op. cit., p. 63. 
R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Polttical Ideas and Institutions in ancient India, 
- (second edition) Delhi, 1968. First chapter; Voigt, op. cit, K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, Considerations on some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, Madras, 
1935, pp. 6-7. The works like Corporate Life in Ancient Indsa, A History of 
Hindu Political Theories, The Mauryan polity, and many others contest the 
persistent notions of the imperialists. The debate on concepts such as ‘ Oriental 
despotism’, ‘Stagnation of Indian Society” etc. continues to this date. The myth of 
such concepts as above is ably falsified by R. S. Sharma, Romila Thapar and Irfan 
:^ Habib in their researches. 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Considerations on some Asb 


ects of Ancient Indian 
Polity, pp. 6-7. S : i 
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the possible historical pitfalls, he cautioned the audience; “< The fortunes of 
German historical schools should provide both an inspiration and a warning 
to our historical student. "9 We find that a zealous research activity on the 
KA by the Indianists continued unabated upto 1930 on nationalist lines.!9 
Though it continued even thereafter, this activity was not so substantial. It 
seems that the studies relating to the age, authenticity and authorship of the 
KA have been influenced by political and intellectual climate. This will be 


evident if we examine these aspects authorwise in terms of time, place and 
situations. 


The historiography of the KA dates back to the handing over of the two 
manuscripts to the Mysore Government oriental library by a Pandit of the 
Tanjore district in the Tamil Nadu state and the immediate publication in the 
Indian Antiquary in 1905 of a paper by R. Shama Sastry. In his paper entitled 
* Canakya’s Land and Revenue Policy " he found in the Visnu Purana Stha- 
vira Pallicarita of Hemacandra and Nandisütra, fairly reliable data for 
assuming that Chünpakya lived as minister of Chandragupta in the fourth 
century B. C.!! To prove the genuineness of the KA as the production of 
Chanakya he referred to the Dasakumaracarita of Dandin, the Nitisara 
of Kamandaka and some works such as Nandisitra, Patcatantra and the 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva.!? The text of the KA was edited and published 
for the first time by Shama Sastry in 1909. In 1915, R. Shama Sastry in the 
preface to the translated text discussed the genuineness and antiquity of the 
text. He said that Kautilya lived and wrote his famous work, the KA, between 
321 and 300 B. C. In support of his claim, he referred to the state of social 
milieu as portrayed in the KA, some religious observances and style and voca- 
bulary of the KA. By the time the third edition of his translation came out, 
there had been alot of debate on the authenticity of the text. Therefore, 
Shama Sastry reasserted his previous stand that the KA is a work of the 
Mauryan period and particularly as Tradition says, of the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. 


The age and authenticity of the KA were hardly questioned even by the 
imperialist historians in the initial stages of its discovery. Thus in 1908 V. A. 
Smith’s view about these problems seems to support Shama Sastry’s proposi- 
tion. According to Smith the substance of the precepts and regulations, has 
an extremely archaic aspect, and the polity déscribed is mainly that of the 


————— y 
„9 ibid. foot-note 5, p. 7. : See 
10 R.S. Sharma and D. N. Jha, op. Cit., p. 54. REI Nu 
UR, Shama Sastry, “ Canakya’s Land and Revenue Policy "Indian Antiquary, = 
` Bombay, 1905, XXXI, p. 5. TOME E 

H ibid, pp. 5-6. . 
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Mauryan age." In 1914 Smith revised his opinion and took it to be a pre- 
Mauryan treatisc, an authoritative account of political and social conditions 
in the Gangetic plains in the age of Alexander the Great around 325 B.C. 
However, he thought that the existing text probably contained minor inter- 
polations of a later date, but the bulk of the book certainly dated from the 
Mauryan period. In Smith’s Oxford History of India published in 1919, 
the pre-Maurya character or atmosphere of the Arthasastra was maintained. 


German School 


The KA was a centre of attraction for many German scholars. Among 
these scholars the prominent ones were A. Hillebrandt, J ulius Jolly, Hermann 
Jacobi and Aufrecht who studied the KA from the above angles. On the 
basis of comparison of the Munich manuscript of the KA, with the collection 
of quotations and fragments Hillebrandt held that it cannot be assumed that 
Kautilya himself is the sole author of the text in question. It only origina- 
ted in his school which quotes often the opinions of other teachers and con- 
tradicts thcm (after the manner of Sūtra works) expresses the view of 
‘Kautilya himself, at times expressing the latter in the form of direct maxims." 
Though he did not attempt the dating of the KA, his belief in the plurality of 
the KA authorship and its being a product of Kautilya’s school remained un- 
shaken. Thus in 1923 Hillebrandt who translated the Arthasastra by 
* Lehre vom Nutzen? (Principles of Profit )'* reiterated his stand. 


In a rejoinder to Hillebrandt’s objection!? to the unitary authorship of 
the KA, Hermann Jacobi mintained that it was the work of Kautilya, the 
* famous minister of Chandragupta ". In 1911 Jacobi stated, “ Through 
the discovery and publication of the Kautiliya, the book of polity by Kautilya, 
the chronologically certified basis for cultural and literary historical inves- 
tigation is further pushed back to the juncture of the fourth and the third 
century B. C. The date of the composition of this work becomes wellnigh 
-certain through the personality of its author, Kautilya, also known as 
Visnugupta and Canakya ".9 Again in 1912 Jacobi reiterated his position. 


3 


V.A. Smith, The Early History of India (second edition), Oxford, 1908, p. 134. 
M “ibid. (third edition), New Delhi, 1970, p. 137. 


ibid. ( appendix ), p. 153. A 

V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India (first edition ) Oxford, 1923, pp. 76-93. 

A. Hillebrandt, Das Kautiliya sdstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908, p. 10. 

A. Hillebrandt, Aitindische Politik, Jena. 1923, p. 3. 19 ibid., p. 4. 

H. Jacobi, * Kultur, sprach und Literarhistorishes aus dem Kautiliya ", Sitsusgs" 


berichte der Kóninglich Preussischen Akademie der Wi. in, Berlin 
1911, p. 954. CLE ord h 


M. H. Jacobi, “ Über dic Echtheit des Kautiliya”, Sitsung Berichte der Küninglioh 


Prenssichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1912 i < 
n ; , , P. 849, English transla 
tion by V. S, Sukthankar available in Indian AGUIE XLVII. . i 


ge 
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He held that the text had not undergone any considerable addition, but 
thought in terms of possible curtailment.** 


Julius Jolly, a specialist in juridical studies maintained a sustained 
interest in the study of the KA. His writings on the subject may be divided 
into two phases, Till 1912 he had no doubts about the authenticity and anti- 
quity of the text. In 1914-1915 his collection of parallel passages from the 
KA and Dharma$üstra was being published.** In one of these papers he 
referred to the following passages of chapter VIII of the Dasakumara- 
carita which purport to say that this science ( of politics ) was recently 
(idánim ) abridged by Acarya Visnugupta into 6000 verses for the use of the 
Mauryas (iyam idanim acarya visnuguptena Mauryarthe sadbhih Sloka- 
sahasraih samksipta ) It is on the ground of the word idanim that Jolly 
considered the KA to be not much older than the Dasakumaracarita ( seventh 
century A. D.) He was soon challenged in the same Journal by Jacobi in his 
article : “Ist das Dasakumaracarita gleichzeitig mit dem Kautillya Artha- 
sastra?” * (‘Is the Dasakumaracharita of the same age as the Artha- 
Sastra?’) The question of dating dealing with technological, chemical and 
medicinal chapters of the KA was published by Jolly in 1916 in Nachrichten 
von der Gessellschaft der Wissenschaften zur Göttingen. 


The second phase in Jolly’s writings on the KA problem began in 1921 
with the publication of an article, entitled Eine neue Indische Rechts quelle”, 
in a journal of comparative jurisprudence. In this article he held that the 
KA might be traced to the fifth or fourth century after Christ, and believed 
that the work had perhaps as little to do with the half-historical Chinakya as 
the sayings of Solomon with the famous king Solomon.” His stand on the 
problem became clearer with his publication of the text of KA in 1923 from 
Lahore. In the introduction to volume-I of his book he took the KA to be 
an ‘ancient imperial Gazetteer of India.” He pulled down the date of 


I——————— 

93 H. Jacobi, ** On the Authenticity of the Kautiliya ", Indian Antiquary, XLVII, p. 195. 

93 y. Jolly, “ Kollektaneen zum Kautiliya Arthasastra ", Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1914, LXVIII, pp. 345-59 and LXIX; 

, 369-78. 

u Ba Jacobi, “Ist das Dasakumuracarita gleichzeitig mit dem Kautiliya Arthar 
sastra?" Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gescllschaft, Leipzig, 
1914, LXVIII, pp. 603-5. 

25 J, Jolly, “Eine neue Indische Rechtsquelle”, Zeitschrift für Vergleichende Reaht 
wissenschaft, 1921. XXXVII p. 

26 Quoted by B. K. Sarkar, The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, Allahabad, 
1921, 1, p. 276. : ; : 

at J, Jolly and R. Schmidt, Arthasustra of Kautilya, Lahore, 1923, 1,pp.1f, `~ 
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Kamandakiya Nitisara and Paficatantra to about the 6th and 4th centuries 
A. D. respectively,:® credited Kautilya with familiarity of the whole body of 
the Dharmasüstra literature including the most metrical smrti fragments,?9 
placed Katyayana in the 4th century A. D., and Kautilya in the third century, 
According to him * The minister Rakgasa in the Mudraraksasa is probably 
a myth, why should not Kautilya be mythical as well ?"?? He held that 
alchemy, metallurgy and Sururiga were used later than the 3rd century A. D. 
and therefore dated the composition of the KA in the 3rd century A. D.?! 


On the authorship problem he remarked: ‘The whole work consi- 
dering its before mentioned unity of plan and structure, is likely to have been 
composed by a single person, probably a pandit belonging to a school of 
polity and law who to render a dry subject interesting introduced debates in 
which the Pürvapaksa is put in the mouth of eminent sages or of deities 
whose names he got from the Mahabharata or from tradition, while the uttara- 
paksa or siddhünta is reserved for Kautilya.?? The ascription of the work 
to K(autilya) or Canakya was entirely due to the myths current regarding the 
fabulous minister who was looked upon as the master and creator of the ar, 
of polity and as the author of all the floating wisdom on the subject of Niti. 
We ought to be content to possess in the A(rthasastra) a remnant of an 
early age, though the hope has been disappointed of its turning out a produc- 
tion of the 4th century B. C. *? 


That the discussion on the dating, authorship and the authenticity of 
the KA was influenced considerably by the nationalist movement was fully 
realised by Jolly. In an article published in 1925, he sought to challenge the 
Swarajist historians for their unshakable belief in the authenticity and high 
antiquity of the KA. According to him: ** One cannot fail to see a connection 
of these nur Scheinbar rein wissenschaftlichen Tendenzen (only apparently 
pure scientific tendencies) with the modern movements for frcedom and 
autonomy. It lies in the interest of Swarajists to be able to refer to similar 
tendencies in the old literature of their father land. That is why most of the 
authors reviewed here do not wish to renounce the belief in the authenticity 
and early origin of the Arthasastra, although the evidence for it is inade- 
quate. However much one may sympathise with the freedom movements of 
these Indian researchers, their historical viewpoints and conclusions are to be 
accepted with caution (vorsicht ) and cannot entirely exonerate the authors 


38 .jbid., pp. 7-8. 39 ibid. p. 17. is er 
'80 ibid., p. 34. al ibid., pp. 34-43. 
a ibid., p: 44. Mà i a3 ibid., p. 41. 
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named here from the reproach (vorwurf) that they have not kept politics 
and history separate from each other." * 


Calcutta School 


The triumvirate consisting of N. N. Law, ‘Radha Kumud Mookerji 
and Benoy Kumar Sarkar from the * Calcutta School’ has left an indelible 
impression as the proponents of traditional Indian view about the KA pro- 
blem. Their stand got further support from yet another nationalist stalwart, 
K. P. Jayaswal. According to Law, the KA throws a flood of light on the 
material, social and political condition of the ancient Hindus during the third 
and fourth centuries before the Christian era, It is a record of the age of 
Chandra Gupta.” 


In the introduction to Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Moo- 
kerji summed up the arguments in support of the traditional and widely 
current view that the KA was the work of Chiinakya, the minister of Chandra- 
gupta and therefore belonged to the 4th century B. C. He held that the work 
was the production of an individual author and not of a school? As a 
reaction to a lecture delivered at Calcutta University by M. Winternitz on 
17th Sept. 1923, in which he held a view contrary to the Indian tradition on 
the KA, N. N. Law defended the Indian tradition on the problem. The 
entire paper of Winternitz was subjected to a detailed scrutiny.” 


Like many of his predecessors, Benoy Kumar Sarkar did not question 
the traditional view on the KA till 1918. But afterwards he turned a little 
sceptic about its Mauryanism. He believed it to be a work on the philosophy of 
Kautilya. He wrote, “ In so far as the Arthasastra is the work of a scholar, 
theorist, philosopher, Geleherter or Pandit its statement cannot be depended 
upon automatically as descriptions of things as they were in Maurya times, On 
the other hand we should not be justified in calling it un-Maurya or post- 
Maurya simply because certain things known to be Maurya from sources are 
not found to be in this book. "= Peer t= 


K. P. Jayaswal was in the forefront among the interpreters of the KA 
on the nationalist lines, whose writings from 1912 onwerds later formed the 


EEE eee 


34 J. Jolly, “ Uber die alte Politische literatur Indiens und ihre Bearbeiter". (on the 
Ancient Political Literature of India and its Researchers), Zeitschrift für verglei- 
chende Recht wissenschaft KU cited by B. K. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 280. E 

85 N.N. Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Indian reprint, Delhi, 1975, p. 1. 

36 ibid. ( Introductory Essay ), p. X. ; 

at N.N. Law, “The Kautiliya Arthasustra,” Calcutta Review, XIII, pp. 228-38. - 

33 B.K. Sarkar, Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 1, P. 248. 
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part of his Hindu Polity (1924). His magnum opus had become too sacred to 
the Indian nationalist to be aptly called * the Bible of the Indian Nationalists ° 
by a modern Indian historian? Appendix-C of his work examined the 
arguments advanced by Jolly in his introduction to the Lahore edition of the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra point by point and defended the Indian tradition of the 
date and the authorship of the KA. 


Imperialists 


As stated earlier even the imperialist school of historians had not ques-- 
tioned the nationalist view on the KA. In 1915 writing an introductory note 
to Shama Sastry’s English translation, John Faithful Fleet assigned the text a 
date between 321 and 296 B. C. and held Kautilya to be the author of the text. 
He opined that though the existing text is perhaps not absolutely word for 
word that which was written by Kautilya still we have essentially a work that 
he did compose in the period stated above. 


Another historian of this school is F. W. Thomas, whose views on the 
problem could be traced back to the introduction of his edition of Brhaspati- 
sütra, where he held that in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. the subject of 
royal policy was a recognised topic. He became more precise when he placed 
the date of KA within or near the Mauryan period.*° 


An Indian civil servant, F. J. Monahan took the KA as the basis for 
Mauryan institutions. He visualised that a number of vassal kingdoms 
comprised the empire and therefore the polity contemplated in this treatise is 
evidently that of a small state.** 


Following Hillebrandt, Jolly and Winternitz, A. B. Keith also questioned 
the traditional view of the KA question. In 1916 he held it to be a creation 
of a school and assigned it a date of the first century B. C. In a paper one 
of the suggestions given by him regarding the solution to the problem was that 
Kautilya was an energetic student of the KA, who carried his theoretic know- 
ledge into practice and in the evening of his days enriched the theory by 
knowledge based on his political experience, and that the KA is based on his 
teaching, though not by his own hand.** Regarding its date of composition 


89 R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, 
Delhi, 1968, p. 5. 

E. J. Rapson (ed.) Cambridge History of India, Delhi, 1955, 1, pp. 467-74. 

F. J. Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, Humphrey Milford, 1925, pp. 30-1. 
$3 ibid., p. 136. 


48 A.B. Keith, “ Authenticity of the Kautiliya™, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1926, p. 133. kz ; 
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he said, “ It is, however, perfectly possible that the Arthasastra is an early 
work and that it may be assigned to the Ist century B. C., while its matter 
very probably is older by a good deal than that.” We notice a drastic 
change in his view by 1928. He held that it might have been written about 
300 A. D. by a court official somewhere in South India.” In a comparative 
study on Megasthenes’s Indica and the KA, he favoured a late date for the 
text despite some similarities between the two." : 


| While the triangular tug-of-war was going on amongst the nationalists, 
imperialists and the German school of historians, the KA problems were put 
tol rigorous screening by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in Sir Subramanya 
Aiyar lecture delivered in 1914." He thought that Kautilya’s work was 
composed during a period in which Panini’s work was either unknown or had 
not attained celebrity and influence. The KA is therefore pre-Paninian, i. €. 
prior to 350 B. C.'5 Defending the traditional view on the age, authenticity 
and homogeneity of the text Rangaswami Aiyangar asserted Kautilya to be 
pandit before he turned administrator. He thought it idle to deny that an 
exceptionally able and versatile man, who had proved by his own achieve- 
ments how a scholar could be a successful statesman, can, if need be, turn into 
an author, and compose a treatise in which he seeks to expound old views in 
the light of his own experience.!? By citing numerous royal authors he justified 
Kautilya's case. In his opinion the text was homogeneous. The six kinds 
of evidence used by him in determining the age of the KA are (i) religious, 
(ii) political, ( iii ) historical, (iv) literary, ( v) philological, and ( vi) astro- 
nomical. : 


In the eyes of Rangaswami Aiyangar mere moral or intellectual dege- 
neracy cannot satisfactorily explain decadence or disappearance of the 
_Arthasastra copies. Among other reasons he saw its use only by a very 
select esoteric section of the community hastening its speedy extinction rather 
than survival.5° It should have roused public curiosity to infringe 
and royal vigilance to protect the mastery of the teaching and opinions. The 
possibility of the imposition of some kind of royal taboo on the text cannot 
"be ruled out altogether : “ In the ages of belief in the supernatural, parts of 
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the Arthasastra, like book XIV, XIIT. 3, IV. 2 etc. which deal with secret 
means, magic, spell and incantations should have been regarded by kings as 
dangerous literature which should not pass into the hands of enemies and 
disaffected subjects, Kautilya’s inductive treatment of such topics as the 
overthrow of princes etc. should have made kings eager to prevent the popu- 
larisation of the ArthasZstra. The tremendous prestige of Kautilya’s name 
would also have cast a glamour on his treatise and generated even a fear 
of it,"91 
II 
Indian Tradition questioned by Indian 


It was for the first time in the history of the KA study that any Indian 
argued against the Indian tradition. In his presidential address to the first 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919, R. G. Bhandarkar 
favoured for Kautilya a date between the first and the second century 
A. D. According to him the date of the KA depended on the date of the 
Kamasütra, whose author Vatsyayana was the earliest to notice the K 4.5? 


M. Winternitz discussed this problem in detail. From the very outset 
he was against the Indian tradition. He5? did not consider the KA to be the 
creation of an individual and of course not of the minister of Chandragupta. 
Besides, it was not much older than the Tantrakhyayika which was deemed 
to belong to the fourth century after Christ. 


; In 1923, in his Readership lecture at Calcutta University he extolled 
the value of the KA, although he did not consider it older than the seventh 
century A. D. when it was quoted by Dandin.”! His lecture in its treatment 
-of the problems seems to be immensely influenced by the findings of his pupil 
Otto Stein against the synchronism of the Indica and the KA. He considered 
the chapters on minerals in the text to be a strong proof of the later origin of 
«the KA.” He came across strong discrepancy between the strict Brahmani- 
cal religiosity of the author and the unscrupulousness with which the same 
author recommends all kinds of clandestine tricks in which religious rites and 
religiosity of the people are abused for political purposes. He was not 
: prepared to believe that we have in the KA really the work of the minister of 
the Maurya Chandragupta of the fourth century B. C. before us.” 


öl ibid., foot-note, 34, p. 20. 
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In spite of his serious scepticism about the reliability of the Hellenist 
ambassador Megasthenes, Otto Stein undertook the scrutiny of the Maurya- 
nism of the KA by the touch-stone of the Indica, His view about the KA 
probelm as expressed in his book, seems to be in somewhat equivocal tune ; 
“ On the strength of an intensive comparison between the Indica of Mega- 
sthenes and the Arthasastra, it is not possible to discover an agreement as 
some investigators have stressed. The synchronism of the two sources be- 
comes, therefore, improbable and the authorship of Chandragupta’s minister 
for the Arthasastra doubtful.” 


After R. G. Bhandarkar, another Indian scholar to voice against the 
Mauryanism of the KA and its composition by Kautilya was Kalidas Nag. 
In his book, he found it impossible to accept the view originally held by 
Shama Sastry and later on supported by Jacobi that the KA was written 
entirely by Chandragupta’s minister around 325 B. C.59 In the section deal- 
ing with diplomacy, Nag discovered that the diplomacy is not that of a 
centralised empire but rather that of a divided feudality in which each chief 
is in constant conflict with his equals for a hegemony in its turn crumbles 
down by causing a new series of wars. This normal politics he ascribed to 
an age of political atomism which is just the opposite of the politics of a large 
empire. The diplomacy of Kautilya may be anterior or posterior to that of 
the Mauryas but does not contain any unerring traces of centralised imperia- 
lism of Chandragupta, He lamented that Indian Scholars are hypnotised by 
the name of Chaügakya-Kautilya and found fault in the ascription of the 
fourth century B. C. as the age of the KA by N. N. Law whose Studies in 
"Ancient Hindu Polity (1914) largely deals with Book-II. Nag considered 
this section to be a later interpolation? The KA is not a homogeneous work 
belonging in its entirety to a single epoch and even if we accept the view 
that a great portion of the treatise was the work of Kautilya himself, it is 
equally probable that it was recast on several succeeding occasions. He cited 
instances in support of his theory that the KA is not a product of a single 
powerful brain but rather an encyclopaedia of Hindu political Scicnce to 
which more than one expert has contributed.?! Nag discussed why the KA 
is the only document on the subject and why it remained utterly unknown. 
until Shama Sastry all of a sudden discovered it in a private library. He 
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hinted at the solution of ASoka’s Hindu Science of artha and rajaititi — by 
introducting Dharma as the keynote of all human activity and, as the moral 
element in dharma gained ground, it was permitted to sink into obscurity. He 
found some kind of protest against the Kautilyan mind from emperor Asoka 
the grandson of Chandragupta.™ “ History ", said Nag, ** will decide whether 
India lost or gained by making the choice but the fact is that it rejected 
mainly the path chalked out by Kautalya-Chanakya to enter into that of 
Dharmakosa,"6? Explaining the circumstances in which interpolations 
could have crept in, he said that in a land like India the climate necessitates 
the frequent copying of manuscripts and it is well known that those transcrip- 
tions are the occasions not only of alterations in the text, but of considerable 
additions sometimes. 


Contrary to Nag, U. N. Ghosal in the same year pleaded a date 
towards the end of the fourth century before Christ for the composition of the 
treatise?! He was in complete agreement with D. R. Bhandarkar in placing 
“the beginning of the KA tradition not later than 650. B. C.5 He accepted 
the same age of the KA in the treatment of the Mauryan fiscal system in ano- 
ther important work. 


A big rebuff to the challenge to the Indian tradition by the triumvirate 
i. e. Keith, Jolly and Winternitz among others came from Ganapati Sastry, 
‘who edited the KA in three volumes with his own commentary called Srimüla 
between 1924-25 A.D. He justified the conventional view of the fourth 
century B. C. as the age of the KA and held Kautalya to be posterior to 
Yajnavalkya. He found Kautalya revealing his high regard for and acquain- 
tance with the Yajitavalkya Smrti by adopting it ad verbum and ad sensum 
as well as by explaining and supplementing it when the latter treats of Salia- 
sadanda in the second adhyaya. The other evidence cited by him in support 
of his claim is that of Balakrida, a commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti by 
Visvarüpücürya alias Sureá$varücürya, a pupil of the great Sankaracarya. 
This commentator must have taken the Arthasastra of Brahaspati and Visa- 
laksa to be ārşa works known to Yajfiavalkya and therefore, quoted from 
them to supplement Yajfiavalkya’s statement but not from Kautilya who was 
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posterior to Yajüavalkya. On the basis of his reference in the gargadigana 
under Sätra * gargadibhyo yan’ of Panini. Yajfiavalkya was considered to be 
known and, therefore, anterior to Pünini.5? 


Another pioneering. work on the problem was that of D. R. Bhandar- 
kar. In his Manindra Chandra Nandy lecture delivered at the Benaras Hindu 
University in 1925, he controverted the then most prevalent views against the 
Indian tradition. He found enormous similarity of style between the Dharma 
Sūtra and the Arthasastra and therefore believed the latter to belong to a 
period between the seventh and the second century B. C. His upshot was 
that the work must have been composed by Kautilya, the Primc-Minister of 
the Mauryan emperor Chandragupta.®? About the first and the last chapters 
of the text he said the Kautillya had definitely undergone some modification 
or amplification shortly before Kümandaka (A. D. 500 ) when the process of 
embellishment was taking place. It is in this process that a few strange or 
late things may have crept into it, He remarked that if at all there are 
interpolations, they are very few and very far between, so that the original 
text of the Kautillya which is the present book minus its first and last chap- 
ters and which is in the old Dharmasitra style seems to have remained intact.” 
Bhandarkar justified the homogeneity of the text (minus first and the last 
chapters ) by showing the evolution of chapters on the basis of (1) preser- 
vation of what has been acquired, (2) the acquisition of new territory, (3) 
‘augmentation of what has been preserved, (4) distribution among the 
deserved of what has been so augmented, making the chapters fit in so well 
indeed under the scheme."! 


Similarly, in utter disregard of his compatriots Hillebrandt, Jolly, 
Keith, Winternitz and Otto Stein, John Mcyer fell in line with Hermann 
Jacobi in defending the Indian tradition on the KA. His two books publi- 
shed consecutively in 1926" and 19277‘ threw a flood of light on his app- 
roach to these problems. His German translation of our text devotes thirty- 
six pages to vindicate the Indian tradition. He attempted to show that 
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Kautilya of the Chandragupta Maurya fame, the ambitious and diplomatic 
Brahmin minister, the revolutionary philosopher and scholar, is the one 
single-author-compiler and reformer of the political science as embodied in 
the Arthasastra associated with his name. The tradition remains unshaken, 
in spite of modern attempts to assail it and appears even to be supported by 
very high probability. He controverted the view of Hillebrandt that the 
portions marked iti Kautilyah constitute the statements of Kautilya himself, 
but collected together by some of his followers who are accountable for the 
compilation of the whole book. Meyer stated that iti Kautilyah may be 
written by Kautilya himself just as iti Baudhüyanah by Baudhayana in the 
-Baudhayana Sūtra. One does not have to make any distinction between the 
different portions of the work as regards authorship. With the exception of 
Book-II of our text which may be derived from or rather based on various 
sources, but is by no means independent of author’s personal equation, the 
-entire work appears to be the product of one fount, the creation of single man, 
‘and that man is no other than the person who is self-conscious enough to be 
ashamed. of describing himself in his own book in the third person as iti 
Kautil yah.** 


Militant nationalism took its full circle in the writings of N. C. 
Bandopadhyaya ( 1927 ) who dedicated his book “To the sacred memory of 
the heroes that have won immortality in their battles for Hindu social and 
political regeneration, whose glories will awaken further generations to their 
sense of duty, whose spirit will dispel fear and bring hope for the future and 
will guide all in the path of justice, humanity and progress."" Despite: his 
all claims in the preface to have remained unaffected in toto by national and 
patriotic sentiments in the writing of this book, his chauvinistic subjectivity 
floats on the surface at times. This is discernible in his discussion on the 
nature of kingship, where he cited matsyanyaya (law of fishes). Here he 
seems anxious to say : by no stretch of imagination can this passage be taken 
to prove Kautilya’s belief in kingship as a divine institution. He spoke of 
election and of royal share as being paid in lieu of the king’s protection.” 
These arguments were used as an armour to thwart the English justification of 
continuance of their rule over India. His description of the KA representing 
the current of thought of the fourth century B. C. might possibly have grown 
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under the shadow of the above-said sentiments. Bandopadhyaya, however, 
did not exclude the impossibility of later additions or interpolations." 


The year 1923 is remarkable in the history of the KA study. It is in 
this year that S. K. Aiyangar and V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar on the one 
hand, and E. H. Johnston and Pran Nath on the other took diametrically 
opposite stands on the Arthasastra riddle, Aiyangar held it to be a work of 
Kautilya, the minister, who assisted in the establishment of and in laying 
down the lines of administration for the Mauryan empire. In one of his 
books Dikshitar utilised the KA for Mauryan administration.° In 1932 he 
brought out yet another book relating to Mauryan polity, in which he ascri- 
bed the KA to the Chancellor of Chandragupta Maurya and believed that the 
polity behind the ASokan cdicts is the Kautiliyan polity.?! The types of 
evidences examined by him were geographical, literary, religious and astro- 
nomical, K. V. Rangaswami's method and themes loom large in the exami- 
nation.? 


III 


E. H. Johns‘on’s interpretations bring the KA between Agvaghosa of 
the 2nd century À. D. and Arya&üra of the 4th century A. D. In his view the 
lower limit of its composition can hardly be later than A. D. 250.9 Accor- 
ding to him A$vaghosa belonged to the second century A. D. and Arya$ura 
to the 4th century.?! While the former does not refer to the KA even in 
places where it would have strengthened his arguments, the latter deliberately 
parades his knowledge of us Regarding the venue of KA’s composition or 
the abode of the author Johnston thought the description fitted well in con: 
text with South Bihar and also a good deal of Central India. Book II 
does not quote from other works and reads much more like the notes of an 
official with all round experience than summaries from other works, It 
appears to be bascd on practical knowledge and the same practical vein runs 
through the handling of legal and other quotations in the three following 
books to show in which part of India the author obtained his experience so 
os EE 
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far as agriculture goes. The account fitted admirably with conditons in 
‘South Bihar not so well with North Bihar, and not at all with Bengal or 
North-Western India. The description would probably also cover a good 
deal of Central India,” ; 


The views of Pran Nath, a proponent of late date of the KA, are 
known from his doctoral thesis approved from the University of London in 
1929 and a study brought out two ycars later in the Indian Antiquary. In 
his thesis the general view taken was that KA was compiled during the Gupta 
period." The text of the KA has been used considerably by him but Pran 
Nath did not discuss its age except in the introduction, where he assigns it an 
early date, perhaps not later than the times of the early Gupta Sovereigns.*? 
In 1931 Pran Nath brought the date further down between 481 and 510 A. 
D.9 On the basis of references to some forest-tribes, navigation and some 
geographical units in the KA he held the author to belong to a place near 
the coast. The original text was in vcrse and not in prose, he opined.” 


In 1930, P. V. Kane held that the age of the KA could be settled 
approximately. In his opinion it could not be ascribed to a period later than 
the 2nd century A. D. Although in his discussion he was inclined to attest 
the Mauryanism of the text and its author. 


In his two separate studies, entitled Das Grundeigentum in Indien” 
(Landed property in India), 1927, and Altindische Privatrecht bei Megas- 
thenes und Kautalya'* ( Hindu Private Law as depicted by Megasthenes and 
Kautilya ), 1928, both now incorporated in his Kaujaliya, Breloer was not 
interested in the solution of the authenticity question but in building up a criti- 
cal standpoint which could prepare the way for solution. This higher critical 
method consists in the analysis of principal contents.?” In his view the con- 
tents of the work, no matter who be the author, mirror forih actual life» 
practice and experience. This explains why his studies have taken him to the 
ancient, medieval and modern periods as well as to the east and the west." 
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In the introduction to his second study, Breloer felt disappointed with 
the report of Megasthenes and owing to a gencral lack of confidence, turned 
to jurisprudence.*? 


In the beginning of his third study, entitled Finanzver Waltung und 
Wirtschafts Führung (Financial Administration and Economic Planning ), 
1934, Breloer, influenced by his teacher Jacobi, accepted the traditional date 
of the fourth century B. C. He felt that the authoritative grammar of Pünini, 
which in point of quality is unsurpassed in the world, should appear to be not 
far remote from the Arthasasira in timc. He stated that the KA was a 
document of administrative law, the outline of Magna Carta, if not the legi- 
slative work of Kaiser Chandragupta, which would raise the emperor even 
above the Roman * Kaizer Justinian. 00 He remarked : “even if the author- 
ship of the iron-chancellor should be an historical fact, which there is hardly. 
any substantial reason to doubt, it is only with the help of many scholars that 
like Tribonian he could have brought this compilation together. 101 


His third study shows that Breloer also was influenced by the contem-: 
prorary political events in Germany. More than half a dozen of Indo-Ger- 
man equations appear to have been at work in the scheme of Breloer's resear- 
ches. Jacobi equated Kautilya with Bismark, his pupil equated Kautilya 
with Adolph Hitler.: The Aryanism and race cult of Hitler’s socio-political 
philosophy influenced the ideology of Breloer. He began his work with a 
salutation to Kautilya as an Aryan and as a kinsman of the heroes of Nibelun- 


genlied ( an epic ).9? 


In 1937 Atindra Nath Bose subjected the 4th century B. C. traditional 
theory to a considerable amount of criticism and favoured the first century 
after Christ as the date of the KA." This conclusion he arrived at on the 
basis of the evidence of the prevalence of the institution of slavery, numis- 
matic data, geographical units, taxation, epigraphic terms and the employ- 
ment of language in the text. The textual reference to Suvarna, a currency 
of the Ist century B. C., its similarity with the Susruta-samhita, a text of the 
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far as agriculture goes. The account fitted admirably with conditons in 
South Bihar not so well with North Bihar, and not at all with Bengal or 
North-Western India, The description would probably also cover a good 
deal of Central India. : 


The views of Pran Nath, a proponent of late date of the KA, are 
known from his doctoral thesis approved from the University of London in 
1929 and a study brought out two years later in the Indian Antiquary. In 
his thesis the general view taken was that KA was compiled during the Gupta 
period." The text of the KA has been used considerably by him but Pran 
Nath did not discuss its age except in the introduction, where he assigns it an 
early date, perhaps not later than the times of the early Gupta Sovereigns." 
In 1931 Pran Nath brought the date further down between 481 and 510 A. 
D.® On the basis of references to some forest-tribes, navigation and some 
geographical units in the KA he held the author to belong to a place near 
the coast. The original text was in verse and not in prose, he opined. 


In 1930, P. V. Kane held that the age of the KA could be settled 
approximately. In his opinion it could not be ascribed to a period later than 
the 2nd century A. D.= Although in his discussion he was inclined to attest 
the Mauryanism of the text and its author. 


In his two separate studies, entitled Das Grundeigentum in Indien™ 
(Landed property in India), 1927, and Altindische Privatrecht bei Megas- 
 thenes und Kautalya'* ( Hindu Private Law as depicted by Megasthenes and 
Kautilya ), 1928, both now incorporated in his Kautali ya, Breloer was not 
interested in the solution of the authenticity question but in building up a criti- 
cal standpoint which could prepare the way for solution. This higher critical 
method consists in the analysis of principal contents,” In his view the con- 
tents of the work, no matter who be the author, mirror forih actual life: 
practice and experience. This explains why his studics have taken him to the 
ancient, medieval and modern periods as well as to the east and the west.'* 
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In the introduction to his second study, Breloer felt disappointed with 
the report of. Megasthenes and owing to a general lack of confidence, turned 
to jurisprudence? 


In the beginning of his third study, entitled?? Finanzver Waltung und 
Wirtschafts. Führung (Financial Administration and Economic Planning ), 
1934, Breloer, influenced by his teacher Jacobi, accepted the traditional date 
of the fourth century B. C. He felt that the authoritative grammar of Panini, 
which in point of quality is unsurpassed in the world, should appear to be not 
far remote from the Arthasasira in timc. He stated that the KA was a 
document of administrative law, the outline of Magna Carta, if not the legi- 
slative work of Kaiser Chandragupta, which would raise the emperor even 
above the Roman ‘ Kaizer Justinian. '!? He remarked : ‘ even if the author- 
ship of the iron-chancellor should be an historical fact, which there-is hardly. 
any substantial reason to doubt, it is only with the help of many scholars that 
like Tribonian he could have brought this compilation together.101 


His third study shows that Breloer also was influenced by the contem=: 
prorary political events in Germany. More than half a dozen of Indo-Ger- 
man equations appear to have been at work in the scheme of Breloer's resear- 
ches. Jacobi equated Kautilya with Bismark, his pupil equated Kautilya 
with Adolph Hitler. The Aryanism and race cult of Hitler's socio-political 
philosophy influenced the ideology of Breloer. He began his work with a 
salutation to Kautilya as an Aryan and as a kinsman of the heroes of Nibelun- 


genlied ( an epic ).'? 


In 1937 Atindra Nath Bose subjected the 4th century B. C. traditional 
theory to a considerable amount of criticism and favoured the first century 
after Christ as the date of the KA.1°* This conclusion he arrived at on the 
basis of the evidence of the prevalence of the institution of slavery, numis- 
matic data, geographical units, taxation, epigraphic terms and the employ- 
ment of language in the text. The textual reference to Suvarna, a currency 
of the Ist century B. C., its similarity with the Susruta-samhita, a text of the 


——ÓM 
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98 ibid., ii. pp. 6-7. ae 
99 B. Brelocr, Finansver Waltung und Wirtschafts Führung. Leipzig, 1934, p. 11. 
101 ibid., p. 10. 


100 ibid. AM 
10 p. K. Sarkar, “ Kautalya Economic Planning and Climatology — Examination of Bre- 


loer's Kautalya Studies "', Indian Historical Quarterly, ii, p. 334. 
103 jbid., p. 105. 
101 A, N. Bose, “The Date 
Culture, Calcutta; 1931, IV, p. 435. 
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Ist century A. D., the beginning of the Sino-Indian intercourse not prior 
to the Ist century B. C., mention of Ceylon by the Periplus in the lst century 
A. D., emergence of srení bankers and imposition of pranaya (tax ) in the 
Nasik and Junagarh inscriptions — all put together relegate the KA to the Ist 
century A. D.!% Bose considered the KA to be the composition of a single 
author but it should not mean that all he wrote was his own. It comprised 
writings of his predecessors.!?5 The political philosophy of the present text 
fits not so well with Maurya imperialism as with an age of turmoil when local 
principalities were dissolving in internecine war. Bose found an explana- 
tion of the social and political institutions of widely separated ages reflected 
in the floating doctrines incorporated systematically in the book, in a de facto 
author who hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was forgotten. Jt 
was he, who borrowed from earlier savants among whom Kautilya was one 
and may be the chief.108 


The old acute interest in the study of the Arthasastra with reference to 
these problems gradually started waning in India and abroad after 1940 or so. 
The nationalist scholars lost interest after the quit India movement and the 
attainment of freedom. The only significant study worth the name during 
this period was the Kautalya Studies (1945) by Stein Konow. He favoured 
the Indian tradition by assigning Kautilya's work to the minister of the 
Mauryan Chandragupta. He thought that a good deal of the Arthasastra 
neologisms was borrowed by.the d/iarmasastra?, but he did not exclude the 
possibility of later interpolations in the text.¥° 


105 ibid., pp. 436-42. 106 ibid., p. 443. 


107 ibid. XS ibid., pp. 443-4. 


109 $, Konow, Kawfalya Studies, Oslo, 1945, p. 65. 110 ibid., p. 6, 
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DOCTRINES OF KARMA, OF MOKSA, OF NISKAMA KARMA 
AND THE IDEAL OF BODHISATIVA 


By 
Y. KRISHAN 


Indian philosophy and religions, in the exposition of the doctrine of 
karma, exhibit two conflicting trends: role of karma in shaping an indivi- 
dual's destiny and in the achievement of the goal of liberation or moksa or 
nirvana, 


Karma, on the one hand, is deemed to be a causative force which is at 
the root of diversity in the forms of life in this universe; it is karma which 
is the motive force behind the phenomena of transmigration and rebirth. It 
is also the fruition of karmas which brings about inequality and produces 
happiness and suffering ; the quality of karmas is responsible for the degrada- 
tion and elevation in the scale of sentient creation from man to vermin and 
plant life, and the pain and pleasure they experience, It is thus open to an 
individual to overcome suffering and improve his position in the scale of 
sentient beings in a future birth by doing good karmas. Thus the doctrine of 
karma provided an answer to the problem of inequality and suffering as 
between different species and within the same species and thus laid the founda- 
tion of ethical discipline. 


Moksa or nirvana, on the other hand, is release from the process of 
death and rebirth. It aims at bringing the life process to an end. Thus 
moksa necessarily implies the termination of all karmic activity, which, in 
turn, is unavoidable and inescapable when a being is embodied in the human 
frame. 


Niskama-karma, desiteless action or motiveless activity, is a species of 
karma which permits a person to act without being bound to the moral conse- 
quence of that act. Saküma-karma is the source of worldly existence 5 
niskama-karma is the source of freedom from the same. 


Thus, karmas, however noble, cannot terminate the operation of the 
chain of birth, death and rebirth or provide escape from pain or suffering 
inherent in existence. The karmas provide the motive power or fuel which 
keeps the chain or cycle in operation. Thus karmas can only determine the 
nature of rebirth in the cycle of existence, and the quality of life therein that 
is within the closed circuit of birth and death and rebirth, j waa 
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Pari passu, all the objects in the universe, sentient and non-sentient, 
are also subject to the law of continuous change ; they are in a state of perpe- 
tual flux, of origination and decay. In the biological sphere, it involves the 
process of birth, ageing and death. There is, therefore, certain suffering 
inherent in the life process itself, irrespective of the quality of the karmas, 
A person may have donc the most excellent karmas, yet he, as a biological 
entity or unit, cannot escape the pain or unhappiness, which is inherent in and 
inseparable from coming into existence, growing old and cventual death of 
that biological unit, Pain has thus both a subjective and an objective exist- 
ence: subjective pain is ego-born having its origin in the mind and its 
properties: greed, anger, infatuation, passion; objective pain is essentially 
a physiological and biological phenomena caused by the absence or denial 
of nutrition, protection and procreation. Even subjective suffering is rooted 
in: man's constitution. Certain dispositions, behavioural tendencies, vrttis, 
are an inbuilt feature of man's emotional or psychological personality 
(prakrti), such as love (kama), hate ( dvesa ), attachment (raga) and 
desire (frsna): these are collectively called tamoguna, baser tendencies 
in human psyche and the gunas determine the dominant characteristics 
pravrttis, of a man. Men's actions are conditioned by them: prakrtim yanti 
bhütani ( BG IlI. 33). Thus the baser tendencies can generate, by themselves, 
unhappiness and suffering even if no physical action is undertaken leading 
to conflict. It is, however, possible to eliminate, circumscribe or reduce 
this suffering by suppressing baser tendencies through sadhana, through the 
discipline of yoga and by adopting an enlightened philosophy of life that all 
the material objects and their enjoyers, that is human beings, are transients 
So attachment, jealousy, greed etc. are meaningless. Inability to grasp this 
basic fact of life is avidya, ignorance, nescience. Hence suffering can be 
eliminated from future life by doing good karmas, and also from the present 
life by destroying avidya, by achieving jfidna, enlightenment. 


While. subjective pain can be controlled and suppressed through mind 
control, niskama-bhava, shedding desire and eliminating frustration ; but ob- 
jective pain cannot be suppressed beyond a certain limit without the termina- 
tion of the life process itself, Thus. suffering may be karma-janita, born of 
karmas accumulated in previous lives, trsna-janita, born of desire, and cons- 
titutional. 


‘ The doctrine of karma provides no answer to the constitutional suffers 
ing inherent in the cycle of existence; nay it only perpetuates the “curse of 
existence ", Sure$varücarya (8th cent. A.D.) in his introduction to .the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi i, 1. sums up the problem very succinctly and with great 
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clarity : pain originates solely through origination of body, that is, embodi- 
ment ( dulikhasya deha-upadana-ekahetu ); embodiment is brought about by 
merit and demerit accumulated in the past ( dehasya pürva-upacita-dharma- 
adharma-mülatva) : merit and demerit, in turn, arise from the performance 
of ordained (good) and forbidden (bad) deeds (vihita and pratisiddha 


karmas): the deeds themselves arise from desire and aversion ( raga and 
dvesa ).! 


This riddle of the incompatibility of. Karma and moksa arises because 
the cycle of existence and its characteristics belong to the cosmic law, rta, 
which means * the course of things” and which regulates the functioning of 
the universe both moral and non-moral, and embraces the physical ( includ- 
ing biological ) and metaphysica! fields; karma is only a special derivative of 
rta limited to the moral world. While r/a including the law of karma is 
anàdi ( beginningless ) and ananta ( endless ), karmas, in themselves, like other 
forces or objects of the universe, have a limited duration of life. The conse- 


quences which good (as well as evil) karmas produce severally are not 
endless ; they are anitya. 


Indians found an answer to the constitutional suffering in bringing the 
life process itself to an end, in breaking the circuit of birth, death and 
rebirth. In short they sought to make rta inoperative, This, they believed, 
‘could be achieved by annihilating karma, viz. (a) by exhausting the fuel of 
previous karmas, and (b) by preventing fresh accumulation of karmas and 
thus preventing the renewal of the life force potential through suppression 
(nirodha) of desires which are at the root of karmic activity and which keep 
the life cycle rta in operation. In other words, rta and karma are inseparably 
linked ; within the frame-work of rta karma causes inequalities, suffering and 
happiness in sentient beings ; it also determines the evolutionary process. 


Chandogya Up (Chand Up) V. 10.7 emphasises that good conduct 
( ramaniyacarana ) leads to birth in a good womb (ramaniyam yonim) and 
that the results of virtuous deeds (punya) also are exhausted or perish 
(ksi yate ) Chand Up VIII. 1.6. So the Chand Up VIII. 12.1 emphasises that 
there is no freedom from pleasure and pain for one who is embodied (na vai 
'Sarirasya satah priyapri yyayorapahastih ). 
I—ATM———————À—7AD ] 
1 Sa&khapani: the commentator of Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Misra (8th cent. A.D.) 
'refuted the theory of pain as unsatisfied desire and happiness as satisfaction or 
annulment of desire (visayapraptim vina kama eoa duhkham atah tannivrttir 
` eva sukham bhavisyati ) and holds that positive experiences of happiness are possis 


— ble even when one has not desired them. Quoted from S. Dasgupta, A History of 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Edition, Delhi 1975, Vol. II, p. 91. - ^ 
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The Katha Up I. i.26 emphasises that all life is indeed short or ephemeral 
( api sarvam jivitamalpameva ), and Naciketà discounts the value of pleasur- 
able things of life, wealth, power, women, all that can bring mental and 
physical satisfaction. Katha Up I. ii. 5 therefore, teaches that the pursuit of 
‘pleasurable things is ignorance ( avidya ) which makes foolish people go round 
‘and round ( pariyanti mudhah). Only those who have discriminating intellect 
(vijfianavan ) and have controlled or subdued their mind ( samanaskah ) attain 
the highest state and are not born again ( bhayah na jayate, Katha Up I. iii. 8; 
‘otherwise karmas, by themselves, lead to birth in another womb or existence 
( yonimanye prapadyante $ariratvaya dehinah, Katha JI. ii. 7). 


Mundaka Up III. 2. 2 emphasises kaman yah kamayate manyamanah 
‘sa kamabhirjayate tatra tatra : He who covets desirable things, while concen- 
trating on them, is born among them, that is, attains them along with those 
„desires. Prasna Up III. 3 teaches that rebirth is the product of mental desires : 
manokrtena ayati asmin Sarire. 


The Maitri Up I. 3. 4 describes human body as foul smelling and ephe- 
meral, a conglomeration of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, 
mucus, tears, rheum, faeces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, and the whole world 
as perishing. or decaying like gnats, mosquitoes, grass and trees. It emphasises 
that in this sort of cycle of existence ( sanisa@ra ), what is the good of enjoyment 
of desires ( asmin Sarire kim) kamopabhogaih ). In the cycle of existence, 2 
person is like a frog in a waterless well. Maitri Up IV. 2 likens the results 
of good as also of evil deeds ( sad-asad-phalamayaih ) to fetters ( pasaih ). 


The Upanisads, therefore, discount the utility of religious activity. 
Prasna Up 1.9 says that those who perform is/apirta, Vedic sacrifices and 
charitable works, come back to this world, that is, are reborn. The same 
Up. V 3. 5 and 7 proclaims that the recitation of the vedas, tapas (austerity ), 
‘brahmacarya (continence and self-control ), $raddha (faith ) can only bring 
Sore greatness and heavens. 


à More importantly the means of escape from the perpetual cycle of birth, 
“death and rebirth, bhavasāgara, is cultivating detachment (tyaga), desirelessness 
( akamatah). So the Brhad Up IV. 4.7 says that a mortal becomes immortal 
when all the desires have totally left him ( sarve pramucyante kamah ). 
Katha Up II. iii. 14 says that a man becomes immortal ( maryo anmrto bhavati ) 
.when he discards all desires ( yada sarve pramucyante kamah: ).. .Mundaka Up 
TII. 2. 1 says : akamah a desireless person transcends the human seed, that is, 
‘overcomes rebirth and transmigration. Murdaka III. 2.5-6 proclaims that & 
person who is free from attachment (vi taragali ) attains immortality ( amrta ) 
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and is delivered ( parimucyanti ). The Maitri Up VI. 30 teaches freedom from 
desires (niskamatvam), freedom from desire liberates a person and desire 
makes a man bound. 


The Bhagavadgita ( BG) 500 to 200 B. C. and the Mahabharata (Mb) 
( 500 B. C. to 400 A. D.) expound the same teaching about the means of 
attaining moksa, nirvana or liberation. . 


The BG VI. 15 describes a yogin as one who has subdued his mind: 
(niyatamānasah ) and thereby attains the peace of supreme nirvana ( Santim 
nirvanaparamam ). BG VI. 18 describes a person as yogayukta, that is a yogin 
who has got his mind completely under control ( viniyatam cittam ) and is 
devoid of attachment to all desires, good or evil (nifisprhah sarvaka mebhyo ). 
BG VI. 24 explains that (his can be achieved by abanboning all attachments 
born of desires ( sanikalpaprabhavan kamamstyaktva ) and subduing all the . 
senses ( manasaivendriyagramam viniyamya ) This state of jrana ( know- 
ledge ) leads to destruction of karmas ( jianagnih sarvakarmāņi bhasmasāt 
kurute, BG IV. 37) and such a person is no longer bound by karmas ( a _ 
karmüni nibadhnanti, BG TV. 41 ). 


The Mahābhārata? XII. 21.3 likens an enlightened being to a tortoise; 
he withdraws all his desires as a tortoise withdraws its limbs : 


yada saniharate kaman kürmo'nganiva sarvasah | 


According to Samkhya-yoga, the life process or birth and death, is 
perpetuated by karmaSayas (corpus of karma potencies ); the Karma$ayas . 
are produced from kama ( desire), greed, attachment and anger which are” 
rooted in the klesas (afflictions ) from which all empirical beings suffer, these 
klesas being ego, raga ( attachment ), abhinivesa (will to live ), etc. Salvation: 
( apavarga) or liberation ( moksa ) is attainable only through vairagya ( detach- 
ment) strengthened by faith and practice. Vairagya is an essential prere- 
quisite for the attaniment of prajna ( true knowledge ) and cultivation of nirbi ja. 
samadhi ( suppression of mental states of empirical consciousness and ezperi- 
ence). The Yogasütra ( 700 B. C. to 200 A. D.) IV. 6 and 7 explains that a | 
yogin's karma is neither white nor black; it leaves no latent deposits and. 
hence this kind of karma does not fructify. The Yoga-sitra IV. 30 and II. 3. 
emphasise that the latent deposits of karmas ( karmāśayas ), good or bad, 
are destroyed with their roots on the attainment of dharma-megha samādhi 
( Yoga-sütra IV. 29), the existential roots being the five hindrances : avidya 


————— 


3 Parva XII is a later addition to the Mahabharata. 
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(nescience ), ahanikara ( sense of selfhood), kama ( passion ), dvesa ( aver- 
sion ) and abhinivesa ( will to live ). 


Aksapada Gotama in his Nyaya-sütras 4. 2. 38-42 (2nd cent. A. D.) 
emphasises that meditation ( samādhi ) is obstructed by external objects of 
senses and also by the constitutional and natural needs viz. hunger ( ksudh@), 
etc. (i.e. thirst, sex and the like) That is why the Nyaya-sütras advise that 
meditation has to be practised in isolated places such as a forest or a cave. 
The satras 43-46 explain that the attainment of apavarga, release or emancipa- 
tion, by practising yama-niyama and spiritual injunctions, necessarily means 
absence ( abhava) of a body; therefore, after the attainment of salvation: 
there is no embodiment in various forms of existence. So Nydya-Bhasya 
Y. 1. 2 (4th cent. A. D. ) avers pravrttyapaye janmapaiti : with suppression 
of worldly activity, birth ceases. Pra$sastapüda? ( 5th cent. A. D. ) in his 
bhasya on Vaisesikasütras explains that with the elimination of ignorance 
(ajitana-nivrtti), detachmeni ( vairagya) is produced which in turn causes 
the absence of attachment and dislike ( ragadvesa-abhava ) and hence dharma 
and adharma are not produced ( dharmadharmayoranutpattau). Udayana in 
Kiranavali 9.6 (a 10th century commentary on Pragastapada’s bhasya) 
says that nescience ( false knowledge, mithyājñāna ) is the root cause of the 
world ( sarisara-müla-karanam ). When false knowledge is removed through 
tattvajfiana ( true knowledge of elements of the universe ), raga ( passion ), 
motivating force of all actions, is removed. 


Sanikara ( 8th cent. A. D. ) brings out the conflict between karma and 
moksa with great clarity. In his Bhasya on the Taittirlya Up I.1 Sarükara 
says that emancipation is not to be attained through karmas (karmabhya 
eva moksa iti na). In his commentary on I. xi. 4 he says that anything that 
is produced by karma is impermanent, that knowledge and karma in their" 
combination cannot produce emancipation, karma leads to creation, impro- 
vement (purification ), transformation or acquisition and this is opposed to 
liberation, that there is opposition between knowledge and karma, and their 
combination is impossible ( virodho vidya-karmanoh samuccayanupapatti ). 
Samkara emphasises : karmas cannot be the cause of liberation (karmano 
mukterahetutvam : Vivekacüdamani : 7). Samkara in his Brahmasütra- : 
Bhasya Y. 1. 4 defines liberation ( moksa) as bodiless entity (aSariratvam Ja 
free from dharma and adharma ( good and evil actions) and from threefold 
time ( kalatrayam ); sanisara ( empirical existence ) is defined ( ibid. II. 3. 29) 


8 Prasastapadabhasya with Commentary Nyayakandali of Sridharabhatta (ed. & 
tr. into Hindi ) by Durgadhara Jha, Varanasi, 1963. == z 
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as kartrtvabhoktrtvadi-laksanam samsaritvam ; doing and enjoying etc. are 
the qualities of the world, So in ibid. IV. 1.13 Samkara proclaims that, if the 
karmas which have been operating since eternity do not disappear ( karmanam 
ksayübhüve), moksa or liberation cannot be achieved, So karma is defined 
as based on false knowledge ( mithyajnanavastambham, ibid. JV. 1. 19) and 
the source of embodiment. In Vivekacadamari 10, Sanikara teaches: “for 
attaining freedom from the bondage of existence, one has to renounce all 
works ": sanyasya sarvakarmani bhavabandhavimuktaye. In Atmabodha 3 
Sanikara proclaims: action cannot destroy ignorance (na avidyam vinivar- 
tayet ); verily knowledge destroys ignorance (vidya avidyam nihanti eva ). 
Samkara's disciple Sure$varücürya makes the conflict between karma and 
moksa clear beyond all doubt. In Naiskarmyasiddhi* 1.7, he says avidya 
samsrter bijam tannü$o muktirütmanalh : nescience is the seed of sanisara 
(world); its annihilation leads to emancipation of self. Again ( ibid. i, 24) 
he reiterates ; ajfa@naha@namatratvanmukteh karma na sadhanam : Elimination 
of nescience is release but action cannot be the means thereof (see also ibid. 
i. 53, 54); he further adds that action and knowledge cannot be joined 
together ( i. 66 nasti sangatyam jiana-karmanoh and 68 dussadhyo jnana- 
karmasamuccayah ). 


The Garudapurana (11. 16. 46-47 ) calls the world as the root of misery 
Cduhkhamülan ) and that he who is in it is afflicted with misery (sa yasyasti 
sa duhkhitah ) : he who abandons it becomes happy ( tasya tyagah krto yena 
sa sukhi ). So it advocates the immediate abandonment of the world ( sam- 
sarani varjayet ksanüt ) which is'the abode of all misery ( sarvaduhkhānām 
ülaya ) and the source of all sins (@Srayam sarvapapanam ). : 


The Brahmavaivarta-puraya 3. 8. 61 avers that one’s desire is the basis 
of karma and karma leads to pleasure and pain ( svak@mat kurute karma 
karmano bhoga eva ca), and that bhoga is good and evil ( subhasubhau) and 
is the cause of happiness and suffering (hetuh sukhadufkhayoh ). The 
Brahmavaivartap. 3. 8. 63, therefore, emphasises that saints destroy karmas 
from their very roots ( karma nirmilayantyeva santo ). The Brahmavaivartap. 
3. 24. 33 states that human beings cannot escape or be saved so long as the 
karmas subsist ( jivinam niskrtirnasti sthite kamani) and the saints try to 
destroy karmas (kurvanti santatam karmanah ksayam ). z 


Ramanuja ( 11th-12th cent. A. D.) in his Sribhasya on the Brahma- 
sūtras makes the same points on these matters. Sribhasya Y. 1. 1. (para 17) 


——— 
4 The title is very expressive. It means the attainment of inactivity. 
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says : karma constituted of merit and demerit is opposed to jiana : Jitanavi- 
rodhi ca karma punyapapariapam ( ibid. Y. 1. 1, para 58 ). Ignorance is the 
form of karma (karma-ripa ajmana, ibid. 1.1.4, para 101), salvation 
cannot be attained through dharma (na dharmasadhyo moksal:, ibid. 1. 1.4, 
para 99) : cessation of worldly cxistence itself, indeed, is salvation ( prapatica- 
nivrttireva hi moksah ); in ibid. 4.4.3 and 4.4.22 (paras 536 and 553) 
Rümünuja calls avidaya as karman; ibid 4. 4. 11, karma is the cause of 
varied embodiments. He, therefore, asserts ( ibid. 1. 1. 1, paras 9, 10, 11) 
that suppression of the evil of desire for special reward for works ( Phalavisesa- 
Karma-mrdita-kasaya) leads to production of knowledge, that renunciation 
of enjoyment of the fruits of karmas ( phalopabhoga-viragah ) is one’ of the 
essential pre-requisites for dispelling ignorance ( belief in plurality ). 


Vedintadesika (13th cent. A. D. ) in his Rahasyatrayasara? Ch. 29 
Says '* ...... Sin denotes also acts of merit ( punya ) which lead to enjoyment in 
samsara (which includes svarga, heaven ) for they too are, to the aspirant of 
mukti, productive of undesirable fruit," It has been said : “ this svarga and 
other such places are...... like hell when compared with the abode, of the 
Supreme Being.” Thus to the aspirant of mukti, therefore, that which leads 
to svarga is, in no way, different from that which leads to hell. That is why 
the aspirant of mukti is enjoined to give up those means which lead to 
dharma, artha (wealth ) and kama (pleasure ) in the same way as he is enjoi- 
ned to give up sinful acts. Indeed, the Srutis and Smrtis declare that good 
deeds and evil deeds are, both to be avoided by the aspirant of "mukti, for it 
is stated : * Giving up punya and papa are both of the nature of karma and 
are hard to give up etc.” In short, the word papa (sin ) denotes both punya. 
and papa which are the cause of bondage. 


Vidyaranya (known before his renunciation as Sayana ) in the 14th 
century A. D. in his Jivannmuktiviveka: gives a summation of the teaching in 
Brahmanical texts of true knowledge that leads to liberation in this very life, 
He also maintains that rituals and acts of charity (istapurta) done with 
motive (kama ) produce impure ( malina ) corpus of karmas having potential 


for rebirth ( punarjanma-karmüsaya ) and desire etc. ( kamadi ), the source of 


Which lies in attachment etc. (ragadi) and is the cause of rebirth ( punar- 
Janma-hetu). In fact he calls i 


mpure yüsanaüs as causing rebirth (punar- 
Janma’ ). ; 
kean 


5 "M. Rajagopala Ayyangar (tr. ), Kumbhakonam, 1956, pp. 530-31. aU 

$ Jivanmuktiviveka ed. & tr. by S. Subrahmanya Sastri and T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar, 
Madras ( Year of. publication not stated). Text pp. 66 and 69. 

T Ibid., Sudadha Vüsanii, pure gnosis leads to discarding of rebirth. 
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In Buddhism also karma, good or bad, is the causative force, The 
-Majjhimanikiiya i. 508-512 (3rd-2nd cent. B. C.) explains it with great force 
and clarity : “ Because of.grasping, there is becoming ...... because of becom- 
ing, birth, because of birth there was ageing and dying, grief, sorrow, suffer- 
ing, lamentation and despair......Thus there came to be the originating of this 
entire mass of ill ...... By the stopping of grasping ...... there is stopping of 
becoming; by the stopping of becoming there is the stopping of birth; by the 
stopping of birth there is stopping of ageing and dying; by the stopping of 
ageing and dying, grief, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and despair can be 
stopped, Thus there comes to be the stopping of this entire mass of ill.” 


The Saniyuttanikaya ( Sam) i. 65 (3rd-2nd cent. B. C.) emphasises 
that craving is the cause of a man coming into existence. So Sam i. 39 says 
that nirvana is getting rid of craving; Sani ii. 112: *stopping of becom- 
ing is nirvana”; Sam v. 181-182 emphasises * ........++.- by getting rid of 
desire the deathless comes to be released. ”” 


The Suttanipata 654 ( 3rd-end cent. B. C.) explains with the help off 
‘an analogy that the role of karma is keeping an individual in the cycle o 
existence. 


Kammanii vattati ioko kammana vattati paja | 
Kammanibandhana sattà rathassaniva yayato || 


The world revolves by deeds, the mankind revolves by deeds. Asa 
pin holds fast the rolling chariot’s whcel, so beings are in bondage held by 
deeds. The Suttanipata 1094 explains that nirvaya is the destruction of oldage 
and death, The Milindapanha? 268 cmphasises that all the things of the 
world, except two viz. nirvana and akasa, are produced by karma and 
(ibid. 32) that craving sakilesa is the cause of rebirth ( patisandhi). Naga- 
rjuna in his Swhrllekha (letter to King Gautamiputra ) 103 observes ; «=... 
< birth is unfortunate among gods, men, denizens of hell, hungry ghosts and 
animals ( as these are either states of retribution or of suffering inherent in 
death and transmigration). Realise that birth is a receptacle of many ills.” 
Buddhaghoga in Visuddhimagga VIII. 9 emphasised that all freedom from 
illness (arogya) ends in sickness, all youthfulness in oldage, life in death 
( sabbam jivitam maranapariyosanam ) all worldly existence ( sabbo yeva loka- 
_sannivaso ) originates from birth ( jatiya anugato ), is afflicted by oldage 
( jaray@ anusato ), overcome by disease ( vyadhina abhibhuto ) and destroyed 
——————— 

. 8. -This belongs to Chapter IV of the Milindupanha which is a late addition. Cf. Winter= 
^ nitz :-A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. Il, Calcutta, 1933. 
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by death ( maranena abbhahato). In the concept of bhūmis (stages of spiri- 
tual progress ) in the Mahayana, a bodhisattva, on attaining the sixth bhumi, 
becomes free from desire, aparmihitavimoksamukha. 


The teaching of Jainism is identical. Karma in Jainism, has the pro- 
perty of adhogurutva, downward gravity, of pulling down and hence evil. 
Nayadhammakahao® ( 4th-2nd cent. B. C.)compares karman to mud. The 


-jiva is like a gourd. When it is coated with mud, it sinks to the bottom of 


water (hell). When the mud is removed ( karma-nirjarà ) the gourd floats 
up (attains liberation). Again karman adheres to the jiva as dust to a body 
besmeared with oil. The analogies comparing karma particles to dust and 
mud indicate the low view of Karina. 


In addition to the material character of karmas, Jainism also recognises 
that raga (attachment, covetousness, passion ) makes operative the karma- 
bandha or bondage of karmas. 


Asrava, inflow of karmic matter, is thus the cause of birth; Kammam 
ca jatimaranassa mülam: karma is the root of birth and death: Uttara- 
dhyayana-Sütra 32. 7. Again, the souls bound by karmas go round and round 
in the cycle of existence ( Uttaradhyayana 32. 3). 


Kundakunda (Ist cent. A. D.) in the Paficastikaya 130 avers that a 
jiva goes round and round in the cycle of existence ( samisara-cakra) due to 
raga (attachment), dvesa (hatred). In the Samayasara heiadmits that the 


‘destruction of karmas is possible only in the case of those yatis ( Jaina monks ) 


who adopt the absolute point of view (ibid. 156 ) and that it is the karmas 
which drag the soul into the cycle of births and deaths, samsara ( ibid. 160). 
Again the Samayasara 257 puts it : yo mriyate yasca dul khito jayate karmo- 


" dayena sa sarvah: one dies or one becomes miserable, all this happens due 


to the operation of karmas. The same text 263, 264 makes it clear that both 
evil and good actions constitute bondage. The Samayasara 4. 2. 146 explains 
it graphically ; 


sauvarpikamapi nigalani badhnati kalayasam ca yathà purusam l 
badhnatyevam jivam subhamasubham và krtam karma [| 


(A shackle made of gold is as good as one made of iron for the pur- 


pose of chaining a man. Similarly the karmas, whether good or bad equ- 
ally bind a person ). : 


9 Nüyudhamsmakahao, also called Jidtadharmakatha@, Ch 
, als » Chap. VI, Bombay, 1919. 
Quoted by S. B. Deo : History of Jaina Monachism, Poona, 1965, p. 212; fa, 375. 
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According to Tattvartha-sütra (x.3), krtsna-karmaksayo moksah : 
the annihilation of all karmas is moksa liberation, Amptacandra ( 10th cent. 
A. D. ) in Tattvārthasāra 8.7 explains that just as a seed cannot sprout after 
being burnt, similarly, on the destruction of the seed of karma ( karma-bi ja ), 
there can be no springing up of life ( b/iavarkura ). 


Püjyapada ( 5th-7th cent. A. D. ) in Sarvarthasiddhi 2. 25 says : sarya- 
sari raprarohanabi jabhutam karmapari sari rari karma iti ucyate: the root 
cause of origination of all bodies is said to be karman body. Ganadharavada 
1639 ( 6th cent. A. D.) says that body and karma are related to each other 
as cause and effect, as the seed and sprout are related, In fact the Adipurana 
(9th cent. A. D. ) IV. 37 equates karma inter-alia, with creator (srasf@). So 
karma is held to be the source of all suffering. 


The inflow of karmic matter, that is Gsrava, is stopped by samvara 
coupled with the destruction or exhaustion of past karmas, ksayopaSama. 
This leads to freedom from bondage of karmas. (akarmatà). Samvara is the 
cause of liberation : Saddarsanasamuccaya 15. 23. ; 


To stop the inflow of karmas, vitaragatva ( freedom from attachment, 
desirelessness, a Jaina variant of niskamakarmatva ) is commended to be culti- 
“vated. A Jaina ascetic achieves vitaragatva in the 11th and 12th spiritual stages 
( gunasthanas ) by suppression of moha (attachment ) and by expulsion 
(samudghata ) of karmas. A kevalin'? is one who has freed himself from 
* beclouding ", “ disturbing" and “ hindering " karmas. Tattvarthasutra 
6. 5 of Umasvati ( 135-219 A.D. ) classified karmas as samparayika, possess- 
ed of kasaya or passion ( causing bondage ) and /ryapatha devoid of passion. 
The samparayika karmas attract karmas like moist surfaces catching dust. So 
the Samayasara (210-211) emphasises that an enlightened being (jnani ) 
does not desire to do merit (na icchati dharmam ) nor demerit ( adhar ma ), as 
such works are a form of binding Karma, a bondage. 


This leads to turning away from the world ( Uttaradliyayana 29, 32) 
renunciation of activity, as by ceasing to act a person acquires no new karma 
( Uttaradhyayana 29-32 ). Kundakunda in Samayasara 335 teaches that a 
jiva must become akaraya ( akaraka ) non-doer. Vàdi Devasüri (1200 A. D.) 
in the Pramananayatattvalokalamkara 57 says krtsnakarma-kasaya-svarupa- 
siddhi emancipation consists in the annihilation of all karmas: 


———— 


10 W. Schubring : The Religion of the Jainas, tt. into English by A. C. Sen and T. C. 
Burke, Calcutta, 1966, p. 32. 
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It appears that karma came to embrace both karma and rta, the law of 
moral causation and retribution and the law of cosmic operation, of flux, of 
growth and decay. Trsnā, (thirst), kama, ( desire), raga (attachment) are 
inherent features of sentient creation ; and so is the activity of infinite forms 
of creation. In fact activity or motion is an essential feature of life as such. 
In consequence it follows that if the operation of rta is interrupted, indivi- 
dual karmas cannot fructify; in fact the individual stock of karmas gets 
automatically liquidated and the otherwise unending creative process is termi- 
‘nated. 


In this context the thesis of all the Indian schools of religions and 
philosophy, except the Carvakas, was that karma, whether good or bad, is 
the source of bondage, of rebirth as it kecps the rta going and is the impedi- 
ment to liberation, moksa, nirvana. To adapt an analogy from the realm of 
jurisprudence, karma acts as a clog on the aspiration for and the progress 
towards redemption. Such a doctrine could only lead to a philosophy of 
akarmavada or akriyavada (inaction) and thereby pose a threat to the very 
functioning of society. Infact this doctrine lay at the basis of people seek- 
ing release or emancipation by withdrawing from the world, by repudiating 
all purposeful secular activity, economic and political, and by promoting 
renunciation of the world and stopping worldly actvities. This found express 
sion in the order of monks, sadhus, yatis and bhiksus. Brhad Up 3. 5. 1 and 
4. 4, 22 say that those who know the Brahman, the supreme self, give up the 
desire for sins, for wealth and for the world and take to the life of a wander- 
ing mendicant (bhiksacaryam). The Mahabharata ( XII. 233.7) says that 
a being is bound ( badhyate ) by his actions and is released ( pramucyate ) by 
knowledge. So the sages do not do actions (karma na kurvanti ). So in the 
Kasibharadvaja-sutta of the Suttanipata 1. 4 and Sapiyuttanikaya VII. 2 the 
Buddha urges people to engage themselves in spiritual activity than in farming 
involving ploughing and sowing. The story of Anuruddha's retirement from 
the world in the Dhammapada!  Atthakatha XXV. 12b is far more revealing. 
Anuruddha had to choose between the profession of farming and that of a 
monk ... after Anuruddha had heard his brother enunciate the endless round 
of duties connected with the life of a householder, he said, <I have no use 
for the householder’s life” and became a monk. Patatijali in his Maha- 
-bhasya 6.1. 154 refers to the community of indolent monks, maskarins 
whom he defines thus; ma krta karmani ma krta karmani $àntir yah Sreyasi 


ityaha ato maskari parivrajakah: do not do any act, perform no actions, 


U E. W. Burlingame: Buddhist Legends, London, 1969, Pt. IT, pp. 268-69, ; 
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inactivity or inaction is conducive to supreme welfare. Yogavasistha Rama: 
yana VI-b. 37. 1 (3rd century to 12th century A. D. ) defines yoga as the 
cessation ( viyogan ) of the icchavisavikara, the illness and emotional distur- 
bance produced by the poison of desire, and often compares the man who 
has subdued his citta (mind) as pasanavat (like a stone) or kasthavat (like 
wood). Vidyüranya in his Jivanmuktiviveka™ describes a liberated mendi- 
cant who has destroyed his vasanüs as possessing six characteristics : tongue- 
less ( ajihvah ), impotent ( sandhakah ), lame and blind ( parigurandho), deaf 
(hadhira ) and simple or innocent ( mugdlia ). K 


The danger from the philosophy of akarmavada was met first partially 
by the philosophy of niskama-karma and more fully by the ideal of bodhi- 
sattva. ; 


The Zsa Up I advises cultivation of detachment ( tyakta) and elimina- 
tion of covetousness ( mà grdhah) and Isa Up 2 proclaims that works per- 
formed in this manner ( without attachment and without covetousness ) for a 
hundred years do not stick (Jipyate ) or bind a person. The Bhagavadgi ta 
faced the challenge of akarmavada most vigorously. _It itself recognises ( II* 
49) that karma ( obviously born of desire) is inferior to wisdom ( buddhi-. 
yoga); but it declares unequivocally that karma is superior to not doing any 
karma (karma jyayo hyakarmanaht, B. G. 1l. 8). BG IV. 14 teaches that in 
the absence of sprhā ( covetousness, longing, intense desire for the results of 
actions, karmaphala ), the karmas do not attach or stick (Jimpanti ) to the, 
doer and, therefore, he is not bound by karmas ( karmabhir na sa badhyate ). 
BG IV. 19 speaks of kamasanikalpa-varjitahi, doing of karmas without desire 
or longing and passion, and without sanikalpa, will, volition,” resolution, 
determination, to perform any ritual observance. BG" IV. 20 says that a 
person engaged in doing karmas ( karmanyabhipravrtta ), does no works or 
actions ( na kiñcit karoti ) if he has renounced not the works but: attachment 
to the results or fruits of actions (karmaphal@sangam tyaktvà ).. BG IV. 41 
says that thosc karmas are not binding (na karmani nibadhnanti) which are 
yogasannyastakarmas, karmas renounced through yoga. 


BG V. 10 says that the yogi does actions after renouncing attachment 
(to their results ) Karmani sangam tyaktva karoti. The BG V. 11 says that 
the yogis perform acts renouncing attachment ( yoginah karma kurvanti 
sangam tyaktva ). BG V. 12 makes the position clear beyond doubt : it 


HB Ibid , text p. 46. 2 C à "E 
1! See also BG V. 7-9 where it is explained that Karmayogt while engaged in worldly 


and bodily activities does not do anything ( naiva kincit karoti yd thre 
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speaks of karmaphalam tyktva, renunciation not of action but of the fruits 
of action as the means to supreme peace; on the other hand, the person 
who is attached to the fruits of action ( karmakarena phale sakto) is bound 
by them. That is why BG' V. 13 speaks of renunciation of all karmas by 
mind ( sarvakarmani manasa sannyasyüste ) that is, performing actions 
without attachment. So BG. VI. 1 speaks of doing actions without depend- 
ing upon the results of those actions (anasritah karmphalam karyam karma 
karoti). BG XVIII. 2 distinguishes between renunciation (sannyasa ) of 
kamya karma (motivated karmas ) and renouncing the fruits of action 
(karma-phala-tyaga). BG. MI. 8 cmphasises that without karma onc cannot 
maintain one’s body. BG. XVIII. 11 proclaims that embodied beings cannot 
give up actions ( karmas ) but can renounce the fruits ( karma-phala-tyàga ). 
In fact BG IIT. 26 and 29 appeal to enlightened persons not to create intelle- 
ctual doubt about the utility of karmas. In short the Tsa Upanisad and the 
Bhagavadgita teach not the renunciation of karma but the renunciation of 
karma-phala, results of actions.: The doctrine of niskama karma, unattached 
selfless activity, permits integration of jianayoga and karmayoga, BG III. 
90-25 emphasise the necd for actions (karmas) by a karmayogi in the 
interest of Jokasamgraha, preservation of society, so that it does not disinte- 
grate due to the common man becoming apathetic, slothful, inactive and his 
withdrawing from the world by imitating the philosophy of renouncing 
karmas. It is in this sense that the Yogavasistha Ramayana (I. 17-8 ) empha- 
sises the complementary role of karma (action) and jana ( knowledge); as 
a bird flies with two wings, so can a man attain the highest station ( paramam 
padam ) only through knowledge and work; each by itself cannot lead to 
moksa. Rümünuja in Sribhasya 1. l.l (para 9) recogniscd that karman 
performed without desire for fruit can promote desire for knowledge ( vividi- 
yotpatti ). Tn short, niskarmavada was an answer to akarmavada : it enabled 
a reconciliation between jfana (enlightenment) and karma, between nivrtti 
(aversion to worldly activity ) and pravrtti ( predilection for worldly activity ), 
between Karma and the ideal of moksa. 


But the BG’s philosophy of niskama-karma suffered from two limita- 
tions : (a) Niskama-karma may be sterile so far as the doer is concerned 
' inasmuch as its phala or moral merit does not bind the doer. But the karma 
as such is not abortive. It must produce its moral fruits or results in due 
course of time ; detached action is not fruitless or resultless action; a fruit- 
less niskama-karma will render it meaningless. But the BG leaves it unexplain- 


M. See also BG VI, 4 Saimkalpa-sannydsa : renunciation of desires, 
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ed as to who experiences the results of such Karma or what happens to the 
karma potential generated by the detached performance of an act. 


(b) Secondly and more importantly, the doctrine of niskama-karma, 
however profound, is not practicable. Certain activities are primary, being 
essential for the preservation and perpetuation of the species : food gathering 
for sustenance, leading to activities of attack and self-defence, procreation or 
sexual activity ( maithuna-karma). Further secondary activities, social, 
economic and political, are essential for orderly and creative human existence. 
In all such activities, the motivating factor is the likely fruit or result of a 
particular action or activity. If a person is indifferent to the results of his 
actions, as taught by the Bhagavadgita, the mainspring or motivatiug force 
for the secondary activities will be absent or considerably weakened, The 
teaching that one should forget about the fruits of action after it has been 
done may be good philosophy but poor praxis. 


: Thus Rg-Veda X. 129. 4 and Atharva-Veda IX. 19, XIX. 52 recognise 
kama ( desire ) as the foremost source of creation. Chandogya Upanigad 7.22.1 
recognises that the prospect of obtaining happiness leads one to activity. 
Manu 11. 2-4 states that kama ( desire ) is the basis of all activity." In short 
kama (desire ) is inherently inseparable from its phala ( fruit ). 


The Buddhists had also realised the dangers of akarmavada implicit in 
their teaching of trsna-nirodha and this lay at the root of the development of 
the concept of bodhisattva. The bodhisattva was the Buddhist expression of 
niskamakarma. The Buddhists came to realise that the sravakayana and 
pratyckabuddhayana were selfish paths as the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
were concerned only with self-realisation and self-emancipation. They prac- 
tised svartha-karma, karmas concerned with sclf-emancipation. As the 
Dammapada 166.1 emphasises : Atta-dattham paratthena bahunapi na hapaye i 
one should not harm or neglect one's own interest for the sake of the good, 
however great, of another. Theirs was a negative ideal which advocated 
escape from the world and posed a danger to social stability. Of this 
Gautama Buddha was himself a shining example. The Buddha in the Sama- 
nfaphala-sutta says “ full of hindrances is householder’s life, a path of the 
dust of passion ...... How difficult is it for the man who dwells at home, to . 


————————— P i 

15 Sankaracarya in his commentary on Taittiriya Upanisad 1. 1 recognises that kama is 
the cause of karma. Kumarilabhatta in Slokavarttika 1.12 emphasises that even a 
foolish person will not perform an action without purpose. For detailed exposition 
see Y. Krishan: “Karma in Bhagavadgita,” Journal of Asian Studies, ‘Madras, 
March 1986, pp. 67-70. : 


23 [Annals BORI | 
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live the higher life in all its fullness, in all its purity, in all its bright perfec- 
tion......”. In the Saniyuttanikaya™ II. XV. I. 3 the Buddha teaches that the 
cycle of existence, birth and death, involves association with what is not 
wanted and separation from what we desire ; hence the flood of tears we shed 
crying and weeping is greater than the water of the four seas.” This situa- 
tion repels one from all things in the world, causes loss of interest therein 
and makes one scek his deliverance therefrom. The dangers that this attitude 
of mind poses to socially and cconomically purposeful activity and the evolu- 
tion of a dynamic and creative society and polity are graphically portrayed 
by A$vaghosa in Buddlia-carita* IX.49, when he says : If a king delights in 
quietude ( Sama) his kingdom collapses; if his mind turns to his kingdom, 
his quietude is ruined. For quietude and severity ( taiksnyam ) are incom- 
patible like the union of water which is cold with fire which is hot.” 


The Buddhists appear to have realised the dangers of the teaching of 


trsnü-nirodha per se and also the inadequacy of the doctrine of niskama- 
karma. The former threatened the very functioning of the society. The 
latter, while getting round karma as the cause of the cycle of births and 
deaths at the philosophical level, was unable to provide adequate motivation 


for purposeful activity. It is this situation which led to the evolution of the 
ideal of bodhisattva. 


The Buddhists sought to replace the ideal of gravaka and pratyeka- 
buddha pursuing svartha-karma to achieve emancipation by the ideal of 
bodhisattva who adopts the philosophy of parartha-karma!3 and thus engages 
himself in endless and intense selfless activity for the benefit of humanity : 
bahujana-hitaya bahujana-sukhaya sarvesam | mukti-hitaya, sarvasattvanüm 
hita-sukhaya : for the good, happiness and liberation of all people and beings : 
(the Mahavagga Vinayapitaka i. 11-1 ; Saddharmapundarika JI. 36-37 etc ); 
svartho yasya pararthah the good of others is his “selfish” motive. This 
gave a positive content to the philosophy of suppression of desire as funda- 
mental to nirvana and saved it from degenerating into purely selfish goal of 


emancipation to be achieved by escape from worldly activity. This made the 
bodhisattva a karma-yogi . ; 


16 Mrs, Rhys Davids & F. H. Woodward (tr.); The Book of 


Hanikuya ), P. T. S., London, 1922, Vol. II. 
E. H. Johnston's translation: Acts of the Buddha, Delhi, 1972 (reprint ). 
Asvaghosa in Saundarünanda 18.57 calls it barakürya. 

To quote Bhartrhari: NitiSataka 71, ete Satpurusih 


S bararthaghatakah svārthān 
barityajya ye : those are noble men who give up their selfish ends and promote the 
good of others, ; 


Kindred Sayings ( Samyu- 
17 
18 
29 
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The story in the Markandeya-puraya 15. 61 of the visit to hell by king 
Vipaécit testifies to the impact of the ideal of bodhisattva on Hinduism : when 
king Vipagcit found that his mere presence in hell brought relief to its suffering 
denizens, he refused to leave hell and go to heaven (na dhyasyami ) so long 
as these people suffer ( yavadete suduhkhitah ). 


In the Samayasa@ra 332, Kundakunda recognises that karma (born of 
desire) makes a being annani (ignorant) and karma (devoid of desire) 
enlightens ( nani ) him; karma makes him asleep and awakens him. So in 
Jainism too, the ideal of selfless service finds echo in the concept of parartha- 
rasika (lover of doing good to others ) as expounded by Haribhadra Sari (8th 
cent. A. D.) in his Yogabindu 272. Such persons possess samyagdrsti, true 
spiritual insight. They are sayogakevali of the 13th gunasthana. Haribhadra, 
therefore, equates t?rthankaras with bodhisattvas. 


Jainism, however, did not stimulate strongly the ideal of altruistic 
selfless activity because of its peculiar doctrine that karma is a kind of subtle 
matter which could be got rid of by tapas, austerities : karma is mala, 
impurity to be purged ( nirjara ). This made it possible to achieve the shedd- 
ing of karmas by a more feasible praxis of fapas, austerities, than by the 
strongly abstract and largely impracticable doctrine of niskama-karma, 


The bhakti-marga or the path of devotion, provided an alternative 
answer to the problem posed by the philosophy of jrana-marga in the pre- 
niskama-karma phase eschewing all activity and renouncing evil life to attain 
liberation. The path of devotion taught not abandonment of actions but 
their surrender ( sanyasya ) to the Lord, not renunciation but taking refuge 
( arana ) in God and His grace ( prasada) and thereby one attains the supr- 
eme state or moksa (BG XVIII. 56, 57, 66). It did not mean stoppage of 
activity but performing actions on His behalf. It meant dedication of karmas 
as distinct from renunciation of actions or of their results. Evidently it was 
comparatively more practical than the philosophy of nisküma-karma. But it 
virtually negated the law of karma. Because of this conflict between karma 
and bhakti, the cult could not win widespread philosophical acceptance and 
became the source and strength for ritualistic practices. 


It would be evident from the foregoing that the doctrine of gnosis, 
jRana-marga, developed because the doctrine of karma fell short to provide 
an inadequate answer to the problem of suffering : karma was, in itself, consi- 
dered evil ; so the jia na-marga in its first phase taught renunciation including 


abandonment of karma or activity. It was only in the later phase that the — 
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dangerous implications of the teaching of renunciation of Karma werc reali- 
sed by the Bhagavadgita and Buddhism. A jani or gnostic may cultivate 
renunciation, not of action but of the karma-phala, the results of that action, 
The logical and creative implications of the doctrine of niskama-karma were 
realised by the Buddhists. From the negative ethic of renunciation of an 
arhat, they developed the positive ethic of detached altruistic activity of the 
bodhisattva. 


From the sociological point of view, the ethical doctrine of karma, 
rooted in the desire for better life, was the means of preserving society against 
ruthless and unrestrained selfishness and uninhibited hedonism of man. The 
dectrine of niskama-karma was intended to save society from the disintegrat- 
ing impact of the philosophy of jana, gnosis, leading to renunciation of life - 
and the ideal of terminating the life process itself. The ideal of bodhisattva 
provided a rationale for intense selfless karma for the benefit of ‘fellow’ be- 
ings. Consistent with the doctrine of trsna-nirodha, it repudiated karma for 
personal benefit; it infused miskama-karma with the impulse to work for 
Universal benefit, 
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THE LANKA WAR AND ITS WEAPONS 
By 


BIBEK DEBROY & DIPAVALI DEBROY 


I 


A large amount of research work has been devoted to the dating of the 
events described in the Valmiki- Ramayana and the dating of its composition; 
establishing the precise location of Ravana’s Lanka, discussing the historicity 
or allegorical nature of the epic, and analysing the traits of the protagonists 
involved. We need not catalogue the results of such research here. Suffice 
to say that, in comparison, not enough attention seems to have been paid to 
the weapons used in the Lanka War.! The intention of the present paper 
is to discuss the weapons used in the Lanka War, as depicted in the Valmiki- 
Ramayana By weapons, we mean the word astra in its more general 
usage. That is, the term astra encompasses weapons that are of clearly mun- 
dane character. The word astra is not equated, as has sometimes been the 
case, with “magical weapons". Correspondingly, the word divyastra is 
used in its commonly understood sense of a divine, celestial or suprahuman 
missile, fantastic and wonderful in nature. 


The broad scheme of the paper is as follows. Section U gives an over- 
‘view of the main skirmishes in the Lanka War. Section III discusses the 
usual run of the mill astras, while Section IV is devoted to weapons that are 
exceptional or divya in nature. 


JI 


Rama's skirmishes with the raksasas really begin in the Aranyakanda, 
although the Balakanda does contain the incidents of Tataka, Mürica and 
Subahu.‘ The Aranyakanda has the Viradha episode, which does not 


1 See however, V. R. R. Dikshitar, War in Ancient India and H. D. Sankalia, Rama = 
yana, Myth or Reality, for very gencral and broad-based discussions. Also see, P. C. 
Dharma, The Ramayana Polity, 1941. 1 

earners are to the critical edition, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1960-67.. There are 
no references to the Uttarakduda. Although this kanda does mention astras, they 
have nothing to do with the Laaka War. There is also the question of the clearly later 
date of composition of this kanda. See, A. A. Macdoncll, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, and M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature. ý 

.8- Sankalia, op. cit., PP- 60-61, and Dharma, op. ci?., PP- 82-83, i 

A I. 25. 1-22 and I. 29. 10-23. 
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belong to the genre of skirmishes with the residents of Lanka.” The first 
proper skirmish between Rima and the raksasa denizens of Lanka, or their 
relations, is Rama’s vanquishing of Khara and Dūşaņa. Next comes 
Ravana’s abduction of Sita and there is a description of the weapons used by 
Ravana in his bout with Jatayu.” Nothing further can be gleaned about 
weapons till the Sundarakanda. Hanüman's trip to Lanka is followed by his 
killing Jambumalin in a bout and Ravana’s son Aksa in another bout.“ 
Indrajit then captures Hanümün in the course of a third bout.? 


These events form the backdrop against which the main pageant of the 
Lanka War unfurls in the Yuddhakanda. A description is given of the battle 
stations of the main raksasa warriors or defenders and those of the major 
warriors in Rüma's army.!? A schematic diagram of this is given in Figure 1, 


NORTH 
Rama, Laksmana, Susena, Jimbavan 


NORTH-WEST 
Sugriva 


Hanümün, 
WEST Pramüthi, 
Praghasa 


Nila, 


Indrajit . Prahasta | Mainda. EAST 


Dvivida 


Mahaviryya, 


Nahaparsva, 
Mahodare 
Angada, Mahadvala, Rsabha, Gavaksa, Gaja, Gavaya 


SOUTH 
Figure 1 


III. 2.-various slokas and III. 3. various glokas. 

III. 21. various slokas to III. 29. various glokas. 

ILI. 49. various slokas. 

V. 42. various slokas and V. 45 various slokas. 

V. 46. various slokar. 

VI. 27. 16-22 and VI.28.24-36. Vulgate cditions sometimes include a preliminaty 
wrestling match between Ravana and Sugriva which is clearly interpolatory in nature. 


Se@uaa 
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It is seen from this that Ravana took upon himself the defence of the 
northern or most important gate and that the attack from the north was led 
by Rama, Laksmana, Susena and sambaviin; Prahasta defended the eastern 
gate and faced Nila; Mainda and Dvivida; Mzhüviryya, Mahüpür$va and 
Mahodara defended the southern gate and faced a combined strength of 
Angada, Mahadvala, Rsabha, Gavüksa, Gaja and Gavaya ; Indrajit was 
entrusted with the task of defending the western gate and he faced Hanümün, 
Pramüthi and Praghasa. Virüpüksa marshalled the forces in the centre of 
Lanka, while Sugriva led the assault from the north-east. 


The schema of Figure 1 does not quite agree with an alternative layout 
which is described subsequently. This is depicted in Figure 2. While the 


NORTH 
Rama, Laksmana, Sugriva, Vibhisana 


NORTH-WEST 
Dhümra 


NORTH-EAST 
Gavüksa 


Virüpaksa 


WEST  Susena Kumuda EAST 
Mabaviryya, 
Mahaparsva, 
Mahodar& 
Satabali 
SOUTH 
Gaja, Gavaksa, 
Gavaya, Sarabha, 
Gandhamadana | 
Figure 2 3 is 


11 VI. 32. 17-24. The contingent in the lower left-hand corner of Figure 2 were to circum- 
* ambulate and join the battle wherever deemed necessary. Actually, it is not quite 
clear who attacked from the north-east and who from the north-west. Allthatiscleay — 
js that Dhumra and Gavaksa were to either side of Rama, eR 
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battle stations of the defenders are unaltered in the two figures, those of the 
attackers have changed considerably and the two schemes are obviously in- 
consistent. True, Figure 1 represents the position prior to any attack taking 
place and Figure 2 that in the course of the first round of attack. The attack- 
ers might simply have switched positions for convenience in attacking. This 
argument is however not terribly convincing. There are also two Gavaksas 
in Figure 2 and it is unlikely, though not impossible, that there were two vali- 
ant warriors of the same name in the invasionary force. Figure 1 is in fact 


more consistent with later descriptions of the battle. A 


For convenience, let us designate various rounds of attack by Roman 
numerals, Let us consider what happens in round I, the round that Figure 2 
purports to depict. There were numerous ducls, Nikumbha*-Nila, Tapana*- 
Gaja,  Praghasa*-Sugriva,  Virüpükga*-Lakgmapa,  Vajramusti*-Mainda, 
A§aniprabha*-Dvivida, Vidyunmalin*-Susena, Indrajit-Angada, Prajaügha*- 
Sampiüti, Satrughna-Vibhisana, Jambumülin-Hanümün, and finally, Agni- 
ketu", Rasmiketu*, Suptaghna*, Yajiiakopa*, all together with Rama.!2 The 
inconsistencies are obvious. In the first place, the casualties on the raksasa 
side are too good to be true. In the second place, Jambumiülin had already 
been Killed, although there might have been more than one raksasa of the 
same name, Thirdly, why should Virüpaksa, who was entrusted with the 
reserve forces in the centre of Lanka, get embroiled in round I? In fact, we 
will discover later that Virüpüksa, far from being killed in round I, survived 
till a much later bout, Continuing in the same vein and referring back to 
Figure 2, there is no reason why Gaja, who was also in some sort of a reserve 
contingent, should get involved in round I. 


Subsequent s/okas describe a duel between Indrajit-Angada ( unlikely 
in view of Figure 1 ) and bouts between Yajfiagatru, Mahapar$va, Mahodara, 
Vajradamistra, Suka, Sárana and Rama (also unlikely in view of both Figures 
land 2)" They also describe bouts between Indrajit and Rama, Laksmana, 
in the course of which the làtter are knocked unconscious by Indrajit's noose 
of snakes or snake-like arrows and have to be rescued by Garuda. These 


skirmishes also seem unlikely in view of the layouts of the figures given above 
and may have been later interpolations. eddo U 


& 


VI. 33. 6-46. Throughout, the antagonists of a duel are h 


c yphenated, with the raksasa 
name coming first. The raksasa Praghasa is not to be confused with the Nnon-raksasa 


Praghasa. [An asterisk connotes that the participant was slain in the course of the 
duel. ] 


VI. 34. 19-20 and VI. 34.27-28, M VI. 34, 29-30 to VI. 40. 64, 


x 
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The first real, as opposed io imaginary, attack (let us call this round 
IL) must have been Dhümráaksa's attack, This is clearly described as having 
been launched by the raksasas from the western gate." The eventual duel 
was Dhümrüksa*-Hanümün and this is precisely the sort of duel that Figure 
1 would lead one to expect. The next wave of attack, round IIT, was presu- 
mably a western one (although there are no clear indications ) since it was 
launched by Akampana and ran plumb into Haniman. The Akampana*- 
Hanuman duel did not last very long.!* It is interesting to note that the initial 
raksasa attacks were launched towards the west (and the south ). Obviously 
a breakout should not have been attempted in the north, where the streng- 
th of the invading army was concentrated. Stung by the reverses of rounds 
II and III, Ravana makes a curious statement. Lamenting over the failure 
of these attacks, he states that the only leaders left who are capable of lead- 
ing the raksasa hordes are Ravana himself, Prahasta, Indrajit and Nikum- 
bha.!” Kumbhakarna and Atiküya are not included in the list. Nor is there 
any mention of Virüpaksa, Mahüviryya, Mahaparsva and Mahodara, all 
important leaders according to the scheme of Figure 1. The only raksasa 
warriors who had been slain so far were Dhümrüksga and Akampana, in what 
were very minor attacks compared to what was to come. Consequently, such 
despondence on Ravana’s part seems illogical. 


The next round of attack, round IV, launched by the raksasa warriors 
via the eastern gate was a much more powerful one,!® This was led by the 
general Prahasta, aided by Narantaka, Samunnata, Mahanada and Kumbha- 
hani. There were a number of swift duels, Narantaka*-Dvivida, Samun- 
nata*-Durmukha, Kumbhahant*-Tara, Mahünüda*-Jümbaván, Prahasta*-. 
Nila.!? Jümbavün fighting at the eastern gate is odd ( vide Figure 1), but he 
may of course have moved off from the northern gate to help counter the 
offensive launched by the raksasas. After the death of the main defenders 
of the eastern gate, the raksasas launched another major offensive, round V; 
along the north and the east. Ravana entered the fray, accompanied by 
Akampana ( who had apparently already been killed by Hanümün in round. 
IIT), Indrajit, Atikaya, Mahodara, Piśāca, Triśirā, Kumbha, Nikumbha and- 
Narüntaka (who had apparently already been killed by Dvivida in round. 
lv ).2° The other names were probably added as embellishments, since 


15 VI. 41. 29. 
16 Prior to this, some vulgate editions mention an attack launched through the southern 


gate by Vajradainstra and a Vajrada hstra*-ARgada duel. 
17 VI. 45. 6. 8 VI. 45. 29-30. 


19 VI. 46. 15-16, 44-46. 30 VI. 47. 15-24. 
24 [Annals, BORI] 
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Akampana and Narüntaka had already been killed and there is no reason why 

Indrajit and Mahodara should figure in an attack launched towards the north . 
and the cast (vide Figure 1). The topographic layout described makes some 

of the duels depicted plausible, such as Rüvana-Sugriva, Ravana-Susena, 

Ravana-Nila, Ravana-Laksmana and Rivana-Rama.' In the course of 

these bouts, Ravana more than holds his own against Laksmana, using an 

ügneya astra, arrows received from Brahma and a sakti received. from 

Brahma in the process, but is beaten back by Rama. Figure | suggests that 

some of the other duels described, such as Ravana-Gaviksa, Rüvanpa-Gavaya, 

Ravana-Rsabha and Rāvaņa-Hanūmān must have been exaggerations."* 


Having failed in his purpose, Ravana decided to wake up Kumbha- 
karna. The direction from which Kumbhakarna launched his attack, round 
VI, is never very clear, although the main bouts, such as Kumbhakarna- : 
Hanümiün, Kumbhakarna-Sugriva and Kumbhakarna*-Rama would suggest 
that it was towards the north-west.‘ But Kumbhakarpa is also described as, 
having fought with Rsabha, Sarabha, Mainda, Dhimra, Nila, Kumuda, 
Susena, Gavaksa, Rambha, Tara, Dvivida and Panasa.*! 


A somewhat chaotic attack, round VII, was next launched by the 
raksasas. The main warriors involved were Tri$irà, Atikaya, Devantaka, 
Narüntaka ( who had already been killed by Dvivida in round IV), Maho- 
dara and Mahüpür$va:5 Nikumbha is not mentioned and Mahaviryya must 
have stayed on to defend the southern gate. The attack spread out in all the 
four directions as the duels Narüntaka*-Angada, Devantaka*-Hantman, 
Mahodara*-Nila, Trigira*-Hantiman, Mahaparéva*-Rsabha and Atiküya*- 
Laksmana demonstrate. Atikaya had initially attacked from the east and 
after having fought with Kumuda, Dvivida, Mainda, Nila and Sarabha, took 
on Laksmapa in the north. He acquitted himself quite creditably in his 
encounter with Laksmana, using a suryyastra. a tvastra aisika astra and a 
yamya astra in the process. With Prahasta, Mahüpüréva and Mahodara 
slain, Lanka’s defences must have been considerably weakened, particularly 
towards the east and the south. There followed a haphazard attack ( round 
VIII) by Indrajit in the course of which he triumphed over Rüma and 
Laksmana with the use of a brahmastra.® This strikes one as implausible. 


21 VI, 47, 35, 38, 65-67, 71, 78-101,124. "2 VI. 47. 40, 58 1 
38 VI. 55. various £lokas. A Vies 
35 VI 57. 16-22, 28, 30. 
2% The following slokas e£ sequens VI. 57.85, VI. 5 
T EAR 7 | > VI. 58. 11, VI. 58. 26, VI. 58. 35, VI. 58. 43 
Y! VI. 59. 86-90, .38 VI. 60. 33-43, 
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At a time when the defences were crumbling, it is inconceivable that Indrajit 
should launch a counter-attack, particularly against Rama and Laksmana. 
That the defences had crumbled is clearly seen from the successful attempt of 
the invading army to set Lanka on fire.:? This must have been the true firing 
of Lankü's walls, Hantimin’s solo effort must have been a later interpolation. 


With the walls fired, the raksasas had no option but to come out into 
the open and fight. They were led by Kumbha and Nikumbha.” They 
scattered in all directions, but primarily southwards and eastwards. Kumbha 
proved to be a valiant warrior and Rama had to send Jambavün, Sugepa and 
Vegadaréi to the rescue.”! Hanümün and Sugriva must also have hastened 
southwards, as the duels Kumbha*-Sugriva and Nikumbha*-Hanumün. A 
subsequent Makaraksa*-Rama bout was remarkably swift. This constitutes 

, round IX of the skirmish. 


The sole warriors of repute left alive on the raksasa side were now 
. Ravana himself, Indrajit, Virüpàksa and Mahüviryya. Indrajit stayed. invi- 
"sible (round X ) with the use of maya and fought with Laksgmana using divya 
weapons. But the encounter Indrajit*-Laksmana left only Ravana, Virü- 
paksa and Mahaviryya to hold the fort. Ravana himself went out to do 
battle now ( round XI) with Mahodara ( who had already apparently been 
killed by Nila in round VII ), Mahaparsva ( who had already apparently been 
killed by Rsabha in round VIL) and Virüpaksa in tow. One never learns 
"what became of Mahiaviryya or who accounted for him. Virüpüksga*-Sugriva, 
Mahodara*-Sugriva and Mahaparsva*-Angada duels followed. Ravana used 
a number of divya weapons.”” These proved to be of no avail and the 
Ravana*-Rama encounter terminated the war for Lanka. 
III 
Such then is the broad outline of the war for Lanka. What weapons 
were used in these skirmishes? The weapons were, by and large, perfectly 
ordinary. The sole exceptions were some rather special weapons used by 
Ravana, Atikaya, Indrajit, Rama and Laksmana.“! There are various ways 
in which astras can be categorised. There is the obvious amukta, yantra- 
mukta, hastamukta and muktamukta classification. Instead of getting in- 
volved in this taxonomy, we simply enumerate the astras. 


39 VI. 62. 1-23. 30 VI, 62. 37. 
81 VI. 63. 22-26. $3 VI. 67. 14, VI. 78. 14-20. 
: 88 : VI. 87. 7, 38, VI. 88. 2-8, VI. 90. 14-16 etc. ; 
‘34 VI. 7. 9-10, VI. 47. 78-83, 98-101, VI. 59. 86-90, VI. 60. 41-43, VI. 67. 14-40, VI. 78. 
` 14-20, VI. 87. 7, 38, VI. 88. 2-8 etc. 
35 See, K. P. Bahadur, A History of Indian Civilisation, Vol. I, and D. Debroy © 
« Weapons of the Kuruksetra War *, ABORI, Vol. 65, 1984. > x 
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There were natural weapons like the use of brute physical strength, 
blows with fists and feet, bouts of wrestling and the hurling of stones and 
trees. Trees and stones feature in Khara and Düsana's fight with Rama 
(salatalasilayudhah ).3; īn the actual Lanka War as well, raksasas used 


trees to fight with. Kumbhakarna in particular, spurned the use of more usua] 


weapons and used trees and the peaks of mountains." He also indulged in a 
wrestling match with Sugriva.?  Narüntaka used his fists, as did Kumbha. 
The vanaras uscd trees, hills and chunks of stone.?? On occasion, a raksasa 
and a vanara used their teeth on each other! Ploughs are also mentioned 
as having been used in the fighting. 


The most common artificial weapon was the bow and arrow. The 
various synonyms for an arrow, often signifying different types of arrows 
include : añjalika, ardhacandra,  ardhanaraca, bhalla, candravaktra 
dhümaketumukha, grahavaktra, grdhramukha, thamrgamukha, isu, kakamu- 
kha, kankamukha, karni, kharamukha, ksura, ksurapra, kukkutavaktra 
makaranana, naksatravaktra, nalika, patmcasya, prasannagra, $alya, Sili : 
mukha, simhamukha, $rgalavadana, siryamukha, $vanamukha, $yenamukha, 
Sara, sinthadanistra, sayaka, ulkamukha, varahamukha, vatsadanta, vipata, 
yana, vyaditasya, vyaghramukha, vikarni. The trouble with stating cate- 
gorically that these were all different types of arrows is that it is not always 
clear whether a term is being used ina literal or metaphorical sense. Such 


for instance would be the problem with an arrow that is referred to as vyadi- 


tüsya." There are also terms that refer clearly to the flight paths of arrows 
and need not connote separate types of arrows : adhogati, Asuga and margana. 


‘Similarly, other terms refer to the tassels or decorations on the arrows and 


need not connote different types of arrows : kankapatrin, rukmapunkha.9 — 


The inclusion of nalika in the catalogue of arrows might seem surpri- 


96 II. 24. 27. 37 Also sec, VI. 53. 32. 
83 vI.55. 48, 114. 39 VI. 57. 85 and VI. 63. 46-47. 
40 VI. 46.5, 31, 41-45. 11 VI. 46. 38. 


lihüna, and 
f Dharma also 
This is of course not clear from the 
Sh Amarakosa (2.8. 87) does give this 


vidyujjihvopama are included in the catalogue of types of arrows. 
identifies ssürüca as an arrow made out of iron. 
internal evidence of the Ramayana, althou 
definition. Dharma, of. cit., pp. 82-85. 


13 Dharma howcver includes these in the catalogue of different types 
: ASA ypes of a . 
connection with flight paths, arrows are also described as being Heo Bu 
straight paths (III. 49. 2), but this docs rot indicate that ajihmaga was a type of 
arrow. Allit presumably implies is that arrows which had curved paths were not 
unknown, Dharma, op. cit., pp. 82-85. x 
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sing.! It'is however in several instances mentioned in association with 
arrows. The following s/oka clearly identifies nalika as being of the same 
category as naraca and vikarni.'* 


tato nali kanaracaistiksnagraisca vikarnibhih | 
ajaghana rane raman totrairiva mahadvipam |] 


Iron was used in making arrows." Gold and jewels were used in 
decorating both bows and arrows." Arrows had tassels or trails of gold as 
well as of feathers.’8 Arrows were shot in groups or droves, one after the 
other. And arrows were usually countered with arrows,° 


While the age was thus clearly one of archery, weapons like spears 
were also used in the war. This class consisted of sila, parigha, Sakti, tomara, 
prasa, danda and trisüla.9! These were muktamukta weapons and special 
mention must be made in this category of Diisana’s parigha, Rüvapa's šakti 
and Kumbhakarna’s Sala, Diisana’s parigha was similar to a mountain peak 
and was encircled with gold. It was encrusted with iron spikes" Ravana 
used his Sakti on Laksmana in round V, a sakti that he had received from 
Brahma ( svayambhudattan Saktya brahmya). The sakti had a boomerang- 
type property, in that after having knocked Laksmana unconscious, it 
returned to Ravana’s chariot. Ravana used $aktis yet again in round XI 
first a Sakti on Bibhisana that Laksmana split up into pieces with his arrows, 
secondly another sakti that knocked Laksmana unconscious, This second 
šakti had eight bells hanging from it and had been built by Maya with the use 

_of maya ( mayena mayavihitamamogham Satrughatinim ). It scems more 


i: Following Dr. Gustav Oppert, the tradition of looking upon nalika, ksepani and 
Sataghui as fircarms ( guns or cannons) has not dicd down. Sec; Sukranitisura ; 
Vasistha Dhanurveda ; Dikshitar, op. cit., pp, 104-106 and Bhattacharya Sastri 
Saptatirtha, Mahabharater Samaj ( in Bengali), p. 504. Alternatively, ndlska has 
also been indentified with a blow gun, T. B. Mukherjce, Inter-State Relations in 
Ancient India. Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 104 and J. C. Roy, Dhanurveda (in Bengali ), 

^ pp. 24, 32-33 take nalska to.havc been an arrow or a spear with a hollow stem. 

45 Il. 27. 10 

16 V. 44. 20. The word used is ayasa and one can argue about whether ayasa should be 

i taken to mean copper, bronze or iron. Sce A. K. Majumdar, Economic Back- 
ground of the Epic Society, 1977, pp. 165-166. In the epic period, the word 
probably did signify iron. 

47 TII. 24. 21, LL, 27. 20, ILI. 49. 11, V. 45. 14. 

48 III. 27. 20, V. 45. 14. 

49 VI. 34. 20. 50 VI. 34. 20. 

51 Jt is not clear why Dharma, of. cit., p. 83, lists pattisa in this class. Patfisa would 
seem to have been an amukta weapon like a sword. 

53 III. 25. 4-5. bs VI. 47. 113. 

bi YI. 88. 19-31. 
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likely that Ravana used a sakti to knock Laksmana unconscious only once 

“and that of the two incidents in rounds V and XI, one must have been a later 
interpolation. Although the Ramayana does not explicitly identify the sakti 
of round V with that, of round XI, it may well have been assumed that 
Ravana possessed only one such splendid Sakti. To explain how a Sakti used - 
in round V could have been used yet again in round XI, a boomerang-type 
property might have been ascribed to it. Just as Ravana’s Sakti seems to 
have been a cut above the usual kind of Sakti, Kumbhakarna’s $u/a seems 
to have been a cut above the usual kind of Sala.” 


Another important class of muktamukta weapons comprised weapons 
like the mace. This class consisted of mudgara, gadā, musala, vajra and 
-aSani. That these weapons were made out of iron is indicated : Kumbha- 
karna’s mudgara is described as kalayasam and the use of this word indicates 
that ayasa should be taken to mean iron rather than copper or bronze.56 
Khara's gadā is described with some eloquence and these passages indicate 
that the mace class of weapons were heavy and could even be incandescent.” 
It might be mentioned that Ramayana sources do not really enable one to 
identify vajra or a$ani as a mace or a club. But other arguments can be 
advanced for such an identification of vajra.* It then follows that asani 
, must also have been a mace or a club. meet 


Amongst amukta weapons the most important were swords ( double- 
edged and single-cdged ) and scimitars and shields (carman). These were 
huge and sturdy, sharp and bright. In this list may be included nistririsa, 
pattisa, para$vadha, khadga, khangina, asi, rsti and parasu. Kita also be- 

: longs to this class, although it was more like a dagger.^ There is a mention 
of an iron parasvadhà, oiled, presumably to prevent rusting.*! Shields were 
made of rsabha skins and were decorated with bells.“ 


There were some other weapons that were used which are not all that 
easy to classify. These include cakra, pasa, ksepani , bhindipala, bhusundi, 
Sataghni, yasti and ankusa. Not enough material is available about these 

` weapons to unequivocally determine their character. Cakra must have been 


65 VI, 55. 8-14. 56 VI. 55. 104. 
à m ve 25-27. Khara's gada was also made clearly of iron. 
, for example, the arguments advanced in A. Dahlquist, M ji 
i Religion, 1962, Motilal Banarsidass reprint, 1977, pA ARA uS uS And 
152-157. Dharma, of. cit., p. 83, also accepts this identification. 


59 V. 44, 33. © Dhar : 
61 VI, 86, 18-19, BUTS AAA oita p. 83. 
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something like a discus. Pasa was probably a lasso, yasti was simply a stick 
and arikusa was primarily meant for elephants but doubled up as a weapon, 
We have mentioned earlier that nalika, ksepani and sataghni have been 
looked upon as firearms. This has also been the case with bhindipala and 
bhusundi. The text of the Ramayana does not contain any evidence to 
favour such an interpretation. There is, for instance, no mention of smoke, 
fire or explosive sounds in connection with any of these weapons. Their pre- 
sentation is without the pomp and grandeur that should have accompanied 
mentions of firearms in what was obviously an age of archery. It is more 
plausible to take Sataghni to have been a huge piece of stone covered with 
iron spikes.*? Bhindipala may well have been a sling which could hurl 
stones. Ksepani cannot be identified except in so far as it was something 
that was thrown, although Dharma docs identify it as a boomerang.'9 
Bhusundi cannot be unambiguously identified either. But the above mundane 
identifications are more consistent with the relatively backward state of tcch-. 
nology in the manufacture of arms and weapons as manifest in the indica- 
tions of spears, arrows, swords and maces. An age beyond the iron age does 
not seem to be indicated. There is nothing splendid or miraculous about 
these weapons. Bows, arrows and spears were used in skirmishes held at a 
distance and swords in close hand-to-hand fighting. When weapons were not 
at ‘hand, fists and feet were used freely, sticks and trees were uscd to carry on 
the fight and wrestling also took place when the need arose. 


IV 


As mentioned earlier, the sole exccptions to the above broad picture 
are some rather special weapons used by Rama, Laksmana, Ravana, Atikaya 
and Indrajit. These were the divyastras. Divyastras were usually given 
distinctive names after distinct devas Or gods, for example, visnucakra, 
brahmastra, aindrastra, Ggneyastra, süryyüstra, raudrastra and yamya 
astra. There were also ga@ndharva astras, raksasa astras and asura astras.** 
These latter were associated, as their names suggest, with gandharvas, 
raksasas and asuras rather than devas. Several missiles are mentioned to 
have had individual proper names.’ 


—————— à 2 F, A " 

63 See footnote ( 44 ). For a rejection of this view in the context of the Mahabharata. 
see, D. Debroy, op. cit. 

Gi This is the interpretation given in Vaijayantikosa and accepted by J. C. Roy and 
Dikshitar. 

65 This is the interpretation given in Amarakoga, 2. 8. 91. E 

66 Dharm, op. cit., P- 83. > e7 J. 26. 5-20 and VI. 87. 38, 5 

a8 J. 26. 5-26. 
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likely that Ravana used a sakti to knock Laksmana unconscious only once 

“and that of the two incidents in rounds V and XI, one must have been a later 
interpolation. Although the Ramayana does not explicitly identify the sakti 
of round V with that, of round XI, it may well have been assumed that 
Ravana possessed only one such splendid Sakti. To explain how a sakti used 
in round V could have been used yet again in round XI, a boomerang-type 
property might have been ascribed to it. Just as Ravana’s Sakti seems to 
have been a cut above the usual kind of Sakti, Kumbhakarna’s $z/a seems 
to have been a cut above the usual kind of Sala.” 


Another important class of muktamukta weapons comprised weapons 
like the mace, This class consisted of mudgara, gadā, musala, vajra and 
-aSani, That these weapons were made out of iron is indicated : Kumbha- 
karna’s mudgara is described as kalayasam and the use of this word indicates 
that Gyasa should be taken to mean iron rather than copper or bronze.56 
Khara's gada is described with some eloquence and these passages indicate 
that the mace class of weapons were heavy and could even be incandescent.5? 
It might be mentioned that Ramayana sources do not really enable one to 
identify vajra or asani as a mace or a club. But other arguments can be 
advanced for such an identification of vajra.5 It then follows that asani 
, must also have been a mace or a club. WA 


Amongst amukta weapons the most important were swords ( double- 

- edged and single-edged ) and scimitars and Shields ( carman). These were 

huge and sturdy, sharp and bright. In this list may be included nistrimsa, 

paiti$a, parasvadha, khadga, khangina, asi, rsti and parašu. Kita also be- 

i longs to this class, although it was more like a dagger."? There is a mention 

of an iron parasvadha, oiled, presumably to prevent rusting." Shields were 
made of rsabha skins and were decorated with bells." 


There were some other weapons that were used which are not all that 

easy to classify. These include cakra, pasa, ksepani, bhindipala, bhusundi, 
-Sataghni, yasti and ankusa. Not enough material is available about these 
“weapons to unequivocally determine their character. Cakra must have been 


pit em 
55 VI. 55. 8-14. 96 VI, 55. 104. 
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something like a discus. Pasa was probably a lasso, yasti was simply a stick 
and arikusa was primarily meant for elephants but doubled up as a weapon, 
We have mentioned earlier that nalika, ksepani and Sataghni have been 
looked upon as firearms. This has also been the case with bhindipala and 
bhusundi. The text of the Rāmāyana does not contain any evidence to 
favour such an interpretation. There is, for instance, no mention of smoke, 
fire or explosive sounds in connection with any of these weapons. Their pre- 
sentation is without the pomp and grandeur that should have accompanied 
mentions of firearms in what was obviously an age of archery. It is more 
plausible to take sataghni to have been a huge piece of stone covered with 
iron spikes. Bhindipala may well have been a sling which could hurl 
stones. Ksepani cannot be identified except in so far as it was something 
that was thrown, although Dharma does identify it as a boomerang." 
Bhusundi cannot be unambiguously identified either. But the above mundane 
identifications are more consistent with the relatively backward state of tech- 
nology in the manufacture of arms and weapons as manifest in the indica- 
tions of spears, arrows, swords and maces. An age beyond the iron age does 
not seem to be indicated. There is nothing splendid or miraculous about 
these weapons. Bows, arrows and spears were uscd in skirmishes held at a 
distance and swords in close hand-to-hand fighting. When weapons were not 
at hand, fists and feet were used freely, sticks and trees were used to carry on 
the fight and wrestling also took place when the need arose. 


IV 


As mentioned earlier, the sole exceptions to the above broad picture. 
are some rather special weapons used by Rama, Lakgmapa, Ravana, Atikāya 
and Indrajit. These were the divyastras. Divyastras were usually given 
distinctive names after distinct devas or gods, for example, visnucakra, 
brahmastra, aindrastra, agneyüstra, süryyüstra, raudrastra and yamya 
astra. There were also gandharva astras, raksasa astras and dsura astras." 
These latter were associated, as their names suggest, with gandharvas, 
raksasas and asuras rather than devas. Several missiles are mentioned to 
have had individual proper names." 


63 See footnote ( 44). For a rejection of this view in the context of the Mahabharata 
see, D. Debroy, op. cit. : 

64 This is the interpretation given in Vaijayantikosa and accepted by J. C. Roy and 
Dikshitar. mu 

63 This is the interpretation given in Amarakogsa, 2. 8. 91. r 

66 Dharm, of. cit., p. 83. e7 J, 26. 5-20 and VI. 87. 38; 5 

68 J, 26, 5-26. 
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Unlike arrows, which were available in plenty and were shot in groups 
or droves, divyastras were uscd one at a time."® A single gandharva, raksasa 
or Gsura missile could however engender a multiplicity of arrows or other 
weapons, Ravana's asura missile shot forth a multiplicity of arrows.*? 
Ravana used a weapon made by Maya that shot forth shining spears, maces 
and nooscs.'! Rama's raudra, pavaka and garutmata missiles gave rise to a 
multiplicity of arrows.™: Ravana’s saura weapon issued out large and shin- 
ing cakras."' Divya missiles could perform actions other than what usual 
arrows could. Indrajit’s brahmastra tied up Hanuman.” Indrajit's naga- 
maya arrows bound up Rima and Laksmana.” Divya missiles could effecti- 
vely counter other missiles, including other divya ones. For example, 
Laksmana used an dgneyastra to counter Atiküya's Ggneyastra.™ Atikaya 
used a stiryyastra to counter Laksmann’s agneyastra." These two weapons 
Struck each other in mid-air and burnt each other up.'* Atikaya then used 
tvastra aisi ka and Laksmana countered it with aindrastra.*? Atiküya resor- 
ted to yamya and Laksmana countered it with vayavya;? Elsewhere, Indrajit 
shot an arrow given to him by Yama and Laksmana countered it with one 
given to him by Kubera;! Rima’s raudra and parama missiles were negated. 
by Rüvaga's asura weapons “ and Rama retaliated with a pavaka missile.83 
Ravana next used a glowing weapon made by Maya"! and Rama countered, 
it witha gandharva Weapon. Ravana then used a saura missile.5i During: 
a later encounter, Rüma countered Ravana’s gandharva and daiva weapons : 
with his own gandharya and daiva oncs.:* Ravana retaliated with a raksasa 
weapon which shot forth arrows that became transformed into snakes and 
Rama countered this with a garutmata missile: which: shot forth arrows that 
became garuda birds, ™ 


Thus, divya weapons had to be generally countered by ‘other divya 
weapons, although a few instances to the contrary do exist. Rama used four 
arrows to chop up in the sky the Sala that was given to Makarüksa.9 Rama 


. 
—— 


69 Rama shot arrows in hundreds and thousands, Ravana covered up the sky with his 
arrows, VI. 88. 59. Rama spread a net of arrows, ( bünaugha ), VI. 34. 20. Occasionally, 
other weapons were also hurled in multiplicity, VI. 88. 55. 


V) VI. 87. 38-41. 7 VI, 88. 3-4, 
V! VI. 87. 33-34, VI. 87. 43, VI.90.19-21. 73 VI, 88. 6-8. 
"V, 46. 38-40. TG VI. 34. 30. 

76 VI, 59. 82-87, 77 VI. 59. 86. 

79 VI. 59. 88, 7? VI. 59. 89. 

80 VI. 59. 90-91. 81 VI 78. 13-15. 
82 VI. 87. 33-41. 83 VI. 87. 43-46. 
81 VI. 88.2. 55 VI. 88. 5. 

86 VI 88. 6-8 ST VI. 90, 14. 

68 VI. 90. 18-22, 89 VI. 66, 29-31, 
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cut up the cakras issuing out of Ravana’s saurastra with mere arrows.°° 
There are however abundant instances where divya weapons are described as 
being. terrible and extremely difficult to withstand. The bonds of the 
brahmastra were such that they could not be broken away from, nor could 
other bonds be superimposed on them.?* The Sakti that Ravana hurled at 
Laksmana was said to be unfailing in killing enemies.*? Though the encounters 
between warriors began with arrows, the final outcome was usually decided 
only by the use of divya weapons. Makarüksa, Atikaya, Indrajit and Ravana 
were all ultimately killed with the use of divya weapons. The brahmastra 
that finally decided the war, that is the one that killed Ravana, was remar- 
kable in that it was a guided missile like a boomerang. After piercing 
Rüvana's heart, it entered the earth, and then quietly returned to Rama’s 
quiver. 


What is one to make of these divya weapons? Talboys Wheeler and 
Sankalia have argued that divya missiles were all imaginary.” The alterna- 
tive view is that the so-called divya weapons were not wonderful or mysterious 
weapons at all and hence need not be disregarded as having been imaginary. 
They were mundane and therefore, real weapons. Roy considered the agneya 
aisika, garuda, saura and brahma weapons of the Ramayana to have been 
variations of arrows with fire set to the tips. The evidence of the Rama- 
yana does bear this out to a very large degree. 


Rama is clearly stated to have burnt Khara up with an incandescent 
arrow.9 Rama showered flame-like arrows upon the raksasas.?  Indrajit's 
nagamaya missiles are clearly stated to have been arrows." In this connec- 
tion, we would like to emphasise yet again that, in view of the discussion o 
Section II, this incident seems to be extremely implausible. And even if the 
bout in question did take place, the reference to snakes must have been 
metaphorical rather than literal. Alternatively, the heads of the arrows might 


90 VI. 88. 6-9. 91 [, 26, 3, 20; VI. 78. 26 etc, 
92 v. 46. 39, 46. 93 VI. 88. 30. 
91 J. Talboys Wheeler, India of the Vedic Age, With Reference to the Mahabharata, 


Vol. I, The History of ladia, and Sankalia, op cit., especially pp. 15-16, 60. Also, 
C. V. Vaidya, Epic India Or India As Described in the Mahabharata and the 
Ramüyana, pp. 252-253, also subsribes to this view. 

95 J, C. Roy, op. cit. Also, see J. C. Roy, “Firearms in Ancient India”, THQ, Yol 8, 
Vaidya, op. cit , also mentions this point of view. 


96 TII. 29. 24. 17 VI. 34. 20-21. 
05 VI. 34. 29-30. adrsyo ni$itàn bünün mumocdsanivarcasah | — 
sa ramam lakgmanam caiva ghorairndgamayail Saraih lh foie 
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have been dipped in snake-venom.:? The $arasana is explicitly mentioned in 
the context of Rüma's pavakastra. Rama and Laksmana’s divya weapons 
are stated to have been arrows bright as the sun.!?! The weapons that 
Atikaya and Laksmana used on each other were arrows, in some cases they 
had burning tips and burnt each other into ashes. These $/lokas deserve to 


be quoted at some length :1^ 


agneyabhisaniyuktani drstvà bünam nisacarah I 
utsasarja tadā banani diptani stiryyastrayojitam |] 
tavubhavambare banavanyonyam abhijaghnatuh | 
tejasā sampradiptagrau kruddhaviva bhujangamau |] 
tavanyonyam vinirdahya petaturdharani tale | 
nirarcisau bhasmakrtau na bhrajete sarottamau // 


tato *tikayah samkruddhastvastramaisikamutsrjat / 
tatpraciccheda saumitrirastramaindrena viryyavan 1l 
aist kar nihatam drswa kumaro ravanatmajah | ` 
yamyenastrena sanikruddho yojayamasa sayakam || 
tatastadastram ciksepa laksmanaya nisacarah / 
vayavyena tadastram tu nijaghana sa laksmanah Il 


The missiles given to Indrajit and Laksmana by Yama and Kubera had 
8 gain been arrows, possibly incandescent because they had lit up the sky and 
sparked off smoke'and fire on hitting each other.40‘ The gindra missile with 
which Laksmana ‘killed Indrajit was a straight-coursed arrow, shot with a 
Widely stretched bow and was like fire to the touch.1o! Ravana’s tamasa 
weapon, though not stated to be an arrow, is said to have performed a burn- 
ing action. Ràma's raudra weapon was an arrow,.106 Ravana’s asura 
missiles were arrows with blades of various shapes," Rüma's pavaka weapon 
consisted of arrows with flaming tips.’ Rama’s saurüstra, which is not 
Stated to have been an arrow and instead issued flaming cakras, was des- 
patched with a bow.10 Ravana’s raksasa missile Seems to have been a set of 
fire-tipped arrows shot with:a bow." “The evidence is thus overwhelming 
thatfire-tipped arrows were in Profuse use in the war and that most of the 


————— 

99 Mukherjee, of. cit. 10 VI. 66. 35, 
101 VI. 67. 23. 103 VI. 59. 86.9]. 
103 VI. 78. 16-18, 101 VI, 78. 24-30, 
105 VI. 87.7. : - Y6 VI, 87.33.34. 
307 VI. 87. 39-41. : 10 VI. 87. 44. 
109 VI, 88, 6-8, ; T , w 
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‘so-called divya, gandharva, raksasa or Gsura weapons were nothing but fire- 
tipped arrows, 


But there are two arguments that work against the dismissing of all 
divya weapons as fire-tipped arrows. In the first place, nowhere is the actual 
action of attaching something combustible to the tip of an arrow and setting 
it on fire actually mentioned. This scems curious since weapons are often 
described in great detail. We learn what tassels or trails ( paksa, patra, 
pumkha) arrows had and how they were decorated. When such details are 
given, why is there not a mention of fire actually being sct to the arrowheads ? 
This is especially striking because, in contrast to ordinary weapons, divya 
weapons are often presented in the text with literary flourishes and claborate 
introductions. 


What we find instead are occasional references to the arrows being 
charged with incantations or mantras. Laksmana and Atikaya charged two 
arrows as @gneya missiles!!! Atikaya charged an arrow as the süryya 
weapon.!? When applying the raudra missile, Rima had chanted mantras 

“over several arrows and then shot them.!!? Such examples can be multiplied. 

"This was an intrinsic part of the action of using divya weapons. In fact, the 
giving of such weapons by one person to another meant parting with the 
knowledge of such incantations, as well as the power to control and activate 
such weapons, rather than parting with the physical possession of the weapons. 
For example, when Vi$vamitra was pleased to grant divya weapons to Rama, 

he performed ablutions, faced the east and taught Rama some incantations that 
would summon up the divya weapons and control them.!! It was on utter- — . i 
ing these incantations and repeatedly calling out the names of the divya 
weapons that they came up before Rama.!? In this incident, the weapons 
are not described as inanimate objects of wood or iron, but as humanoid 
forms of pleasant appearance who folded their palms and told Rama that 
they would with pleasure perform whatever tasks he asked them to do.!9 It 
is significant that Rama asked them to remain in his memory when the need 
arose. This implies that the acquisition as well as the retention of the 
knowledge of divya weapons was the most important thing about them. 


un VI. 59. 82-86. 13 VI, 59.86. 
113 , VI, 87. 33-34. 111 I, 26. 21-24, I. 27. 1-3. 


116 I, 26, 22-24. E : ; 

116 1, 26.22-24, I. 27.10-13. The weapons were conceived in the wombs of Jaya and x 
Suprabha, two daughters of Daksa, by Krsūsva Prajapati, T. 20. 13-17. They did not ' ; 
have any one specific form, I. 20; 14-17. They could assume any desired form, I. 26. ess 
20, I. 27. 8. À ; Sarees | 

1t J, 26. 24, I. 27. 12. It is precisely in this that divya weapons had failed Karna in the 
Kuruksetra War. 
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This is in harmony with the proposition that divya weapons were not 
profusely available in general. The Ramayana makes this quite clear. For 
‘example, Vi$vamitra is said to have been the only one to know of such wea- 
pons in all the three worlds ; such weapons were unknown on earth and not 
known even to the gods, raksasas, gandharvas, yaksas, kinnaras and mahora- 
,gas.5 Dasaratha had been scared of letting Rama go with Visvamitra to 
the latter’s hermitage to fight the raksasas, since young Rama was still not 
sufficiently well-versed in the use of weapons." WVasistha however argued 
that this did not matter, since Vi$vümitra knew of weapons unkonwn to all 
and would protect Rama.!°° The implication is that even if one did not have 
complete mastery over the usual weapons, he was invincible if he had mas- 
tery over the unusual and divya ones. This is borne out by Indrajit’s being 
described as superior to all the other warriors and the cause of grief to the 
suras as well as the asuras by reason of his acquiring weapons from Pitamaha 
Brahma," 


These divya weapons could not be acquired without some effort. Rama 
acquired them only after he pleased Vigvamitra by killing Tàtaka.:3  Vigva- 
mitra himself had acquired them after pleasing Mahadeva through medi- 
tation and penance.!? Indrajit had acquired them by pleasing Brahmà.1?! 
.Atikaya had pleased Brahma through penance and meditation and obtained 
„divya weapons from him,1% Divya weapons are said to have been extremely 
difficult to acquire. This suggests that divya weapons were distinct from run 
of the mill weapons, men could not make divya weapons on their own. Their 
.Supply was limited among men because the know-how of their manufacture 
.Was restricted to gods, gandharvas, asuras and the like. The Ramayana 
clearly states that such weapons could only be obtained from the devas dana- 
vas, gandharvas, yaksas, raksasas and some great sages.!26 The following 
table brings out this process of transfer quite clearly. The table indicates that 
divya weapons were certainly not available to all and sundry. Only stalwarts 
like Rama, Laksmana, Ravana, Indrajit and Atikaya possessed them Even 
they had obtained these weapons from extra-human sources, sometimes 
through powerful sages who were associated with the gods. This suggests 
that such weapons were not mere fire-tipped arrows, This observation can be 
supplemented with the statement that these weapons were used only sparinel 
only when the occasion justified their use, Laksmana did not nanea 
use his divya weapons on Sirpanakha.t:” Rama and Laksmana initially used 
; 


1B [ 20, 9-12, 19 

5 120 I. 20. 9. 1 p T 

33 [ 26. 1-25, 13 7 $4, 12-19 
- BA V, 46.2, VI. 72, 12, 18 VI 59. 30, 
wa 1, 54, 17. mY [IL 17, 21. 
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only bows and arrows when fighting with Khara and his cohorts, they used the 
yaisnava bow and the brahmadanda-like arrow only later, 5$ Ravana did 
not use any divya weapons on Jata@yu.!:° Nor did Rama use any on Vali. 
Indrajit shot his n@gamaya arrows only when he had become fatigued and 
angered by the fight.!?! Makariksa and Rama, although they both possessed 
divya weapons, only exchanged arrows at first, using the $7la and pavakastra 
only later.!*: Similarly, Atikaya and Lakgmana, although they both possessed 
divya weapons, did not start the fight with divya weapons,!*3 Indrajit and 


TABLE OF TRANSFER 


‘Name of the  Possessoror Original Through whom Reference 
weapon user in the owner or. acquired and 
Ramayana maker how rat 
Numerous Rama Krsasva Visvamitra, I, 20. 13-18 
Prajapati pleased at the I. 26. 5-20 
killing of I. 27. 4-10 
Tataka, 
Brahmastra Indrajit Brahma? Brahma, pleased, V. 46. 2 
Unspecified § Atikaya Brahma? Brahmi, pleased VI. 59, 30 
divya weapons by tapas. 
Bana Indrajit — Yama VI. 78. 13 
Bana Laksmana — Kubera, in VI. 78. 15 
a dream. 
Unspecified Ravana Maya — VI. 88. 2 
Sakti Ravana Maya — VI. 88. 30 
Sula Rama Siva Vi$vamitra I. 26. 5-20 


Laksmana initially shot only arrows at each other, Indrajit switching to the 
arrow given by Yama only when angered by Bibhisana, and Laksmaga bring- 
ing out Kubera's arrow only in retaliation.!"! Laksmana used the brahma- 
stra upon Atikaya only when Vayu advised him that this was the only way in 
which Atikaya could be killed.! 5 Rama and Ravana, although they both 
possessed several powerful and unusual weapons, had many exchanges with 


BS II. 27. 19, III. 29. 24. 129 III. 49. various slokas. 

180 TV. 16 . various slokas. 131 VL 34. 29-30. ; 

132 VI. 66. various slokas. 133 VI. 59, various slokas, tg 

1M VI. 75. various ilokas, VI. 76. various slokas, VI. 77. various slokas, VI, 78, 


various slokas. 
35. VI. 59. 96-98. 


bi 
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‘mere arrows. Rama finally clinched the issue by using the brahmastra, but 
only when Matali, sent to Rama by Indra, pointedly asked him to do so. 
Indeed, Rama never used most of the numerous divyastras given to him by 
"Vi$vümitra. t7 


The above casts doubt on the hypothesis that these wonderful weapons 
‘were merely fire-tipped arrows, although a large number of weapons can in- 
‘deed be explained as having been fire-tipped arrows. Divydstras were cxtra» 
human in origin. Humans could use, but could not construct, such weapons. 
What these extra-humans were; or what the weapons that cannot be explained 
as fire-tipped arrows really were, cannot be explained on the textual evidence 
‘of the Ramayana. On the other hand, a belief in firearms would also 
do violence to the evidence and would be a suspension of disbelief far 
beyond what the facts warrant. 


Part of the problem is that the role of mantras or incantations is not 
very clear, although it. is possible to accept the hypothesis that this was pro- 
bably a superstitious practice of Brahmanical or priestly origin. In similar 
Vein, it is impossible to say much about the role of maya in battle, as used, 
for example, by Ravana and Indrajit.2"s 


136 VI. 87. various slokas, ‘VI. 88. various slokas, VI if ju yai ` 
1T 1,26, 5-20,1. 27, 4-10, — ^ VI. 90. various Slokas, >” 


"BS “VI, 67. 40. Maya may have been an ekageeration deci in ho 
Becration designed to explain h is 
potent Rama and Laksmana could have been worsted in battle by the and - "The 
word may also have been linked with the name of Maya, OR AY 
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YAKSA-WORSHIP IN KURUKSETRA 
By 


O. P. BHARADWAJ 


The history of Yaksa-worship goes back to hoary antiquity. It was 
widely prevalent in India and its neighbouring countries since immemorial 
times. - However, while it may well be called pre-Vedic? there is hardly any 
justification for describing it as non-Aryan or pre-Aryan.? 


In later literature the Yaksas are ‘usually bracketted with the Asuras, 
Raksasas and Pigacas' and placed by lexicons‘ in the category of demi-gods 
like Vidyüdharas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Guhyakas, Siddhas and Bhutas., 
These demi-gods share some peculiar characteristics so that distinction in their. 
worship is often blurred even where the presiding deity is specifically named, 
as we find in case of Murijavata. -At this.tirtha the same deity has been, 
described as a Pigaci® and Raksasi’ in the Mahabharata anda as a a Yaksa in 
the Vamana Puràna.* 


The word Yaksa has been, derived from the root yaks ( yaks + a) “to 
speed on, to manifest ", in the sense of **a mysterious being”, “a super- 
natural being revealing himself suddenly "' ( as did the Yaksa to Yudhisthira i in. 
the Vana Parvan of the Mbh. ) as well as in the sense of ( yaks-in) «< pursu- 
ing, avenging ” which reminds us of his later characteristic of “ seizing, possess: 
ing” expressed in the term ‘ Yaksa-graha.’* Pisaca ( = PisitaSa ) is ' s one 


^ 


1 N.G. Tavakar, The Essays throwing new light on the Gandharvas, the Apsara- 
Ses, the 'Yakshas and the Kinnaras, Bombay, 1971, p. 57. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 

8 Anand K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, New Delhi; 1971, Intro; p. 3, 

4 See the account of creation in Manu Smrti, 1.37 (i ): 


spem farates masi C TUE E 
b E.g. Amarakosa, Svarga, 11. ` : 
6 Cr.ed., vanes ni MAGA qaod: p quee arse pa^ dd 

"werten: fart RAT N mE 
1. Ibid., Karna, 30. 46: aft ai vert seq | ai c 
TARI He KATAA N MU 
8' Cried S. M. 13.39: ger GARE UIT TA | Dew 
e s eret aie erede exe rd 


9 Suryakanta, A Practical Vedic Dictionary, Delhi, 1981, p. 536. 
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who eats raw flesh” ( pisitam mamsam asnütiti = pisita -- A/a$-a ).!? Yaksa 
has thus a split personality, as it were, both pleasant and unpleasant, while 
Pisaca has little pleasant about him. This etymological dichotomy between 
the pleasant and unpleasant — or benevolent and malevolent — aspects of the 
personality of Yaksa persists all along through the ages. 


The word Yaksa occurs several times in the Rgveda (RV.)," the 
oldest literary testament of makind and, although the meaning assigned to it 
is not always free from doubt, it has often been made to yield a sense which 
is not entirely unhelpful for our purpose. In VII. 56. 16,2 Yaksas are men- 
tioned as models of beauty while in X. 88. 13,5 Agni is presented as more 
powerful than even the Yaksa who, by implication, was counted among the 
powerful. By contrast in IV. 3. 13, Agni is requested not:to visit even 
secretly the house of one who frequents the abode of the Yaksa : in VIT. 61: 
5,55 the purport appears to be that only immature and unintelligent. people 
Believe in strange gods like Yakgas and in V. 70. 4,5: the poet prays to the 
gods to save him from an encounter with a Yaksa. The word Pisaca, in the 
only instance of its appearance (I. 133.5), has undoubtedly a demoniac 
sense." In the Atharvaveda ( AV.) Yaksa is called “a soulful prodigy 7718 
and “holy folk ” on the one hand and “a Soul-possessing monster "30 on’ 
the other. Pisaca stands for a class of demons who are * eaters of raw flesh’ 
(Kravyad).** . According the the Kausika Sūtra”? in a rite for curing a person 
caught by tlie Pi$ücas, the medicine-man-priest makes powder of Prsniparni 
( Hemionitis Cordifolia ), performs an offering with AV. 1.35, pours the 
remnants of that offering on the powder, utters the same hymn on it and 
besmears the patient with it from top to bottom, The Pigacas were thus 


10 Ibid., p. 430. — — à 11 Vedie Index, ii, 182, 

POESIE SD aa qd: | MELLE Fare aA Ser UI 

MOAT CE TA wr... 

z SERT Rat aAA at a ag Red qÀ amp p 
SE RA a TAE a at aa a i | 
For interpretation cf. V. S. Agrawal, sra arci Tea, Varanasi, 1964, p. 120. 


x SOURS, RE SERT fü at XIE ATAA 1 


Y ALB Kei igi 

Coen ee and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, Reprint, 

18 X.8.43. For English translation and notes see W. 
“hita, Two Volumes, Delhi, 1962. 


19 Ma t icti 
uM ie and James Stutley, 4 Dictionary of Hinduism. New Delhi, 1986, p. 345. 


21 y. 25.9., Cf. Vedic Index, i, 533, 
*? 26. 36, it 


. . 
.. 


D; Whitney. Atharva-Veda Same 
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probably already recognised as grahas or seizers of human beingsii in the age 
of the AV, 


The position does not change in later Vedic literature. In the 
Brrhmanns Yakga appears only a few times and applies to a * wondrous 
thing '.** However, they could not have been uniformly held in great esteem 
as Kubera, their king and lord in later literature, is a Rākşasa and lord of 
robbers and evil doers in the Satapatha Bralmana™ and his hosts appear as 
plaguing children in the Sūtras.* Thus even while being an ideal for 
beauty? the Yaksa is considered an “ Evil being ”.'” This also finds support 
in the Aranyakas and Upanigads. The Sankhayana Aranyaka couples Yaksas 
with Rüksasas and Pisicas as killers, So does the Sivopanisad (5,3) which 
justifies their destruction.?? According to the Samarahasyopanisad ( v. 7) 
worshippers of Yaksa are always to be abandoned.?o 


The ambivalence in the attitude towards Yaksa has left Pi$üca unaffe- 
cted. In the Zaittiriya Samhita" and the Jaiminiya Brahmana® (JB. ) 
we find him standing in the company of Asuras and Rüksasas in opposition 
to the gods, fathers and men. According to JB.'' the wife of Triyaruga, 
king of the Iksvakus, was a Pigacl and she suppressed the power of their fire; 
She is destroyed by Vrsa, son of Jana, the domestic priest of Triyaruna, 
by reciting some verses of the Rgveda. The —Maitrayanyupanisad "* 


& 


See e. g. Jaiminiya Brahmana, ed. Raghuvira and Lokesh Chandra, 2nd revised ed., 
Delhi, 1986, iii. 203; and Gopfatha Brahmana, ed. Dieuke Gaastra, Leiden, 
1919, 1. 1, 1. 

4 XIII. 4. 3. 10. 

35 Keith, Op. cit., i. 242. 

25 Cf. Gobhila Grhya Sūtra III. 4. 28, and Drahyayana Grhya Sūtra IIL 1. 25; 


mata ep frat AAT | 
27 e.g. AV. X. 2. 32, Whitney’s tr. 


% XI. 5: 34 sen a fara fae t 
aq HATH A A GET: Il 
26 Upanisad Sangraha, ed. J. L. Shastri, Delhi, 1980, Pt. II, p. 337 : 
sera ara eit AARET | 
wat areeamt awa RI T 
39 Ibid., p. 235; NTA «T MA | 
al 31.4. 1.1; Sat ATA: PARISH Se Tether AASR: ... 
X» y. 154 S 
ss 111.96: Maria gà Ree mr enn Bg SA eram Sf Ww afea- Ee 
.. quB en Ux cmd sunt edi Smet XP xd 
34 ate Sangraha, Delhi, 1980 p. 176. 
26 [Annals BORI] 
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describes the Yaksas, Raksasas, Bhütas, Ganas, Pigacas, Uragas as grahas 
who seize beings. According to the Atharva-Parisista?? a town infiltrated 
by Pisacas, Raksasas and their likes soon suffers destruction of human life by 
epidemics, 


The dual character of Yaksa survives in Jain and Buddhist works also, 
Yaksas and Yakginis appear as protectors of Jain Tirthankaras, each tirthan- 
kara having a Yaksa and a Yaksini as attendants,* They are called Vyan, 
tara or gods of intermediate status and said to be dwelling in unoccupied 
houses, trees, forests or woods, ponds etc. which are then said to be possess- 
ed (adhisthita) by them.93 Their temples known as Yaksüyatanas, Yakga- 
kulas, Yaksagrahas or Yaksabhavanas, Yaksaprasadas and Yaksacaityas 
were located outside the city"? and visited by dubious characters like the 
robber Vijaya who was in the habit of wandering through gambling dens, 
drink-saloons, courtesans’ houses and cross-roads.*° Some Yaksas are devo- 
ted to the- Buddha‘! while others molest his followers in their woodland 
haunts.!? In the Ayakitajataka, Yakşas, annoyed with the Buddha, on be- 
ing denied bali, plan his assassination.‘? There are direct references to sacri- 
ficial offerings to the Yakgsa demons in the Jatakas.*4 Malalasekera‘® classi- 
fies different kinds of Yaksas, known in Buddhism, as spirits, ogres, dryads, 
ghosts, spooks — Benerally speaking decadent divinities — beings half deified, 
having a deya’s Supernatural powers, particularly as regards influencing’ peo- 
Ple, partly helpful, partly harmful. At many places Devatà and Yaksa are 
Synonymous.‘ "Nonetheless there is a tendency in Buddhism to restrict the 
designation * Yaksa'to demons; A passage in the Dighanikaya sums up 


——————. 
m 70.15. 4.: Goad: ferre] NAA ferit: | 
efTe i TAA AR 11 


80 Tavakar, op. cit. p. 67. 87 A. Venkatasubbiah, Vedic Stud 

38 Tbid., p. 152 f. 39 Ibid., pp. 153, 156, 

10 Ibid., p. 153. 

41 J, R. Haldar in Relig 
1972, p. 156. 

42 Ibid. 


V. Fausboll, The J ataka, 7 Vols. London, 1962. vol III. p. 146: 

E ; » 1962. Vol., IIT. p. 146: ...... wea afe- 
a WA ARETE Steet uaa TET Fa AREA ATTA 
Uta VG VAG 1... 

44 J, R. Haldar, Ibid., p, 155, 


5 2 a AMEN Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 2 Vols, London, 1960: Vol. 


46 Venkatasubbiah, Op. cit. p, 195, 
Coomaraswamy, Op. cit. Pt ii, Addenda p. 7. 


tes, Mysore, 1932, p. 152. 


tous Life In Ancient India, ed. D.C. Sircar, Calcutta, 
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all the demoniac attributes of a Yaksa.'S In later Buddhist literature they 
have been degraded to the state of red-cyed cannibal ogres. The female 
Yaksas ( Yaksinis ) are in these cases more fearful and cvil-minded than the 
male. They eat flesh and blood and devour even men and corpses, They 


eat babies and are full of spite and vengeance. Jataka stories abound in 
instances of this nature,50 


In the Epics and Puranas the degeneration of Yaksa to his malevolent 
self is largely accomplished and he gradually becomes almost a regular 
member of the Asura-Gandharva-Bhüta-Pi$üca-Guhyaka-Vetüla group.!! 
Itisin keeping with this development that the Ramüayana?* derives yaksa 
from the root +/yaks “to gobble.” Tadaka, originally a Yaksinl, becomes 
a Rakgasi?? while Ulükhalamekhalü is at the same time a Yaksi, Pi$ücl as 
well as a Rakgasi.5* Although at one place the Ramayana** compares them to 
blooming lotuses in the sky, at another? they are described with the Rükgasas 
and horrifying Pi$ücas as creatures who wander at night. Manu!” men- 
tions meat and intoxicating drinks as the food of Yaksas, Pi$ücas and 
Gandharvas. In the Mahabharata?? Raksasas, Pi$ücas and others of their 
group are known as “ eaters of raw flesh." They eat human flesh and drink 


& 


48 Ed. Bhikkhu J. Kashyap, 3 Vols., Nalanda, 1958, Vol, III, p. 157, IX. 3. 9: an] zril 
Ward, sri areal stat, eri are ele, en] KA esis, en arat fiu, 
HAFA ARTA, er] zeal a goat t 

19 Malalasekera, op. cit., p. 676. 

50 The Jütaka (Eng. Tr. of Jataka Stories), Ed. E. B. Cowel, 3 Vols., London, 1957, 
Jütaka Stories No. 1, 96, 155, 196, 398, 510, 537, 546 etc. : 

öl Moh. Adi, 1. 35. & 111. 10-11; Vignu Purana V. 1.19. Also, Amarakosa, Sva- 
radi Kinda. 11. 

62 VIL 4, 13: QR 3N Yash Taal AAD T: L 

wea gf Sesh eg Ct WADA: UI 
Cf. Markandeya Purana 45. 20 (ii): 
aa aft A ager Uer MAT II 


531 Coomaraswamy, op. cit., Pt, II, p. 5. ; 
5i See supra, notes 6, 7. In the Kathüsaritsügara also a Yaksa named Supratika is 


turned into a Piguica by the curse of Kubera. Sce note 73 infra. 
55 V. 57. 3 (ii): YARRA TSAI I 
66 I. 34, 18 ; AWA AMA aed RR: d 
eppure Taner RTT d 
5T XL96; waar d Ata WA 
aa Aa AI GR Ut 
6 Bhisma 82,4401); TAMA MTATA WA ARKAA: | 
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blood.» The Yatudhanas and Pi$ücas steal oblations.? The Yaksi named 
Jara of Rajagrha is described as mürisasonitabhojana.9! There are Pisaca- 
grahas and Yakgagrahas. One possessed by a Yaksa soon turns mad and 
is known as Yaksagraha.°* The Puranas give a detailed account of the 
nature, food, and habitat of the Pi$acas. They are said to dwell or congre- 
gate in cremation grounds together with Bhütas, Vetālas, Yaksas etc. and 
move about at twilight frequenting deserted houses, royal roads and door- 
ways.“ One who sees them or other demons meets death within nine months, 
They can be propitiated with small and mean offerings such as food that has 
been sneezed or stepped on, food mixed with hair, insects or tears, or licked by 
a dog, or unconsecrated food. They are given offerings of liquor, flesh, rice, 
curd, sesamum, incense, black cloth etc. They have the power of invisibility 
and can easily enter the mouth of anyone and penetrate to the intestincs and 
they feed on faeces. Yaksas, just by a glance, Rükgasas, by entering, 


59 Sauptika, 8.127 & 131-133 ; FAR wala Marae gafat: | 
Ged ster fiae: aera a N 
deat a ana eet: MIAL WRIST | 
aq ate Hate ah AAT N 
AAA qerat s Ha | 
ATA Aged: maa aaa: 
qut eH cheat qua, fasfarer | 


AAA QT: Benq ARIAT Uu 
Also Drona, 48. 47-48, 51; and Vamana P., 9. 41-42. 


U^ Anusasana, 90.16 : Rest A MAT À A TAT UI: | 
- agam: Aarna Brera aah: u 
61 Sabha, 16, 38: q Agere KAA qere 1 


AA AIHA ATM Cas li 
63 Vana, 219. 51-52. 


68 Vana, 219.51; MRAPA F À al: ged HEWA | 
SM g frr HA aera a: 11 
1 Markandeya P., 8. 108. (i); iia l 
55 Ibid., 43.5: scat XR aR A t 
gadaa aata serere t fif u 
Vayu P., Uttara, 8. 281-282 : salles Ret aua | 

WASIA 4 
EMA HA TRH YA: Hai | 
YA Tot geht Haa u 


Also Brahminda P., Il. 3. 7, 359-411, 
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and Pisacas, by afflicting or pressing, drink the blood and eat the flesh 
and marrow of human beings.“ 


According to the Bhagavata Purana,” Rüksasas, deranged by 
hunger, attacked, together with Yaksas, Brahman who had assumed a 
nightlike body. The Creator cried out to them not to cat, but to pro- 
tect him. Their king is Kubera, the lord of Alaka."8 Ulükhala-Ulükhall 
are counted among Piśāca couplcs.?? We shall revert to them later. 


Still later about the second half of the 11th century A. D., we come 
across a Yaksa as gigantic as a mountain in the Kathdsaritsagara. In the 
same work’! Bhitivarma Raksasa tells Kanabhüti that Yaksas, Raksasas 
and Piśācas rejoice in the night since, eclipsed by the brilliance of the sun, 
they wield no power during the day. A Vidyadharl named Madanamaficuka 
makes an offering of wine, flesh and other dainties with her own hand to 
Yakgas.? We hear of a Yaksini of heavenly beauty, surrounded by many 
Yaksas with feet turned the wrong way and squinting eyes, enjoying all kinds 
of meat and drink.”” Four Pasupata ascetics stay overnight in a deserted 
temple of Siva in a wood where each one of them falls prey to Yaksini 
SrügotpadinI who, playing on a lute of bones, recites a charm which produces 


9) Vayu P., Uttara, 8. 1917 zen zal Marcle ant nsum, t 
aiaga Pare: ales. N 
6t iii, 20. 19-21; XARAKAT: WF] MARRANI, | 
surgeret YA FIAT GATT u 
ATS AQT d MANII | 
al uu apap ATS: i 
aa SA at ut sump UR | 
A 3p TT NA Ta MA N 
66 yayu P, Uttara, 8. 190 : agt TAMAA NATA 
JA Tat AEE FA UA M 
Udyoga, 16. 33. 
69 HE Em 251-254 : 254 (ii): TJIMATAKA SZALA 
70 Eng. Tr. The Ocean of Story, Tawncy C. H., 10 Vols., “London, 1924, Vol. Il, p. 52. 
Also cf. Mbh. Vana, 297. 20: (deer AeA pl TATIM, l 
UA AATA t 


"1 Vol. I, pp. 76-77. 
Particularly in 1.7.35; Rat Ast TASH ARISTA | 


semen Rari da erect ARTN 
?? Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 25. 4 Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 118, 
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horns on him. Bewildered he rises up and dances till he falls into the blaz- 
ing fire from which he is dragged out half-burnt by the Yaksini and devoured 
with delight. She is ultimately subdued by their companion NiScayadatta,™ 
A Yaksa named Supratika is turned into a Pi$üca by the curse of Kubera.” 


The Nilamata Purana" relates a story according to which Kashmir 
was occupied, as a result of Kasyap's curse, for six months of each year 
by Pi$ücas, who forced the human settlers to retire from the country 
from the full moon day of Asvayuja to that of Caitra. The Gramadevata- 
pratistha”” includes Yaksas among gramadevatas in the company of Pitana 
and others who kill children, Bhütas, Pretas and Pigacas, Kismandas, Sükinis, 
Dakinis, Vetalas and others, As V. S. Agrawal’ has shown the Yakga-cult 
is still widely prevalent in the form of worship of various local male and 
female deities like Birs or Pirs, Matas and Yoginis. However, now it rests 
more on fear than on genuine respect. 
> x* š zi * 


Having formed an idea of the character of Yaksas and their kin 
and of the nature of Yakga-worship, we can take up a brief survey of the 
Yaksa cult in Kuruksetra. The observations arising from the evidence of our 
earliest literary works are, of course, largely relevant in the case of Kuruksetra 
which is regarded as the cradle of Indian civilisation, We shall therefore 
take note of more specific traditions only. In the remote past when the 
austerities of king Kuru were successful, god Visnu, granting him the desired 
boons, assigned for the protection of Kurujaügala the Yaksa named Candra, 
the serpent Vasuki, the Vidyadhara Sankukarna, the Raksasa chief Sukesi, 
the king Ajavana and the great god Agni?! A Yaksa was thus associated 
with the region from the very day it acquired the name Kuruksetra, A verse 


" Ibid., Vol. IIT, p. 187 f. "5 Ibid., vol. I. p. 7. 


76 Ed, K. De Vreese, Leiden 1936, vv. 208. 326; cf. M. A. Stein : 's Raji i 
gin, Delhi, 1961, Vol. I, p. 184, n. to v. 710. ort lega s Rayajarai 


17 Gustav Oppert, On the Original Inhabitant h " 
Dehli, 1972, p. 455. ants of Bharatavarsa or India, Reprint, 


Op. cit., pp. 132 ff. 
Vümana P., Cr. ed. A. S. Gupta, Varanasi, 1967, 23. 39-41 : 


TA ARA Tat eal a gT: | 
SET A ARNA TS AY TAT N 
ferat, age Ga erbaut i 
S E ARA A TAER, 1 
R RANSA IA FRS | 
KA RASA sr aaa 1 
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common to the Mahabharata® and the Vamana Purana’! describes the 
heartland of Kuruksetra, with a radius of five yojanas on all sides and there- 
fore known as Samantapaiicaka, as bounded on its four corners by four 
Yaksas called Dvārapālas or guardian deities. This core of the country was 
also named Uttaravedi of god Brahma.** The four Yaksas were Tarantuka, 
Arantuka, Kapila and Macakruka.”' Cunningham?! has identified Taran- 
tuka with Ratan Yaksa in the N. E. corner, close to the town of Pipli on the 
G. T. Road near the Sarasvati, Arantuka with village Ber or Baher to the N. 
W. of Kaithal where a Yaksa-kunda exists, Macakruka with the village 
Sinkh in the S. E. corner, and Kapila Maha Yaksa of Ramahrada with the 
present town of Ram Rai in the S. W. corner where we have a tirtha named 
after Kapila, In place of Rümahrada the Vamana Purana® names the tirtha 
Muiijavata which the local tradition connects with a neighbouring village 
called Barahban. The Mahābhārata% describes one Sankhatirtha, three other 
tirthas, away from Vina$ana, upstream on the Sarasvati, where Yaksas, 
Vidyadharas, Raksasas, Pi$ücas and Siddhas in thousands subsisted on the 
fruit of the tree while moving about unseen by human beings. 


As the statement appended at the end shows, the identification of the 
towns associated with the four guardian Yaksas of Kuruksetra is by no 
means free from confusion. Some of the suggestions, even though rather 
unorthodox, are more in keeping with the traditional geographical definition 
of Kuruksetra, as a sacrificial altar given in the Taittiriya Aranyaka with 
Khandava as the southern half, Srughna the northern half, Parinat the lower 
or western half, and Marus or the Rajasthan desert as its Utkara or rubbish 
heap. V.S. Agrawal’? places Macakruka Yaksa at Jakhala in the N. W. of 
Kuruksetra across the Sarasvati-ghaggar. The name is probably a corrupt 
form of Yaksasthala and its location makes it an ideal site for the Yaksa 
Dvarapala in the N. W. corner. There are other centres of Yakga-worship 


— 


80 Vana, 81. 178; AGATA TAFUTA A HAHA AI 
aa AACA ATE Ul 


81 S. M. 1. 14. Í 
83 The verse is repeated in Mbh Śalya, 53.24 too with Wage: as a variant of 


. Aaa. 3 l 
81 The Vümana P. gives Caturmukha in place of Macakruka in S. M. 1. I4 ( ib.) : 


L.. FER THETA | WA 
8! Archaeological Survey of India Reports, Vol. KIV, Reprint, Varanasi, 1970, pp. 


89-90, 97-106. 
t5 Sg, M. 13. 38-39. See note 170 infra. 3à Salya, 27. 19-24, 


81 Vümqna Purüna - A Study, Varanasi, 1964, p. 49; 
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like Jakhcpal identified with village Yaksapaülaka'? and Patran identified with 
Patala® in the same region, The Vamana Purüpa? names Malavata Yaksa 
near Paficanada. Some other Yaksas are also mentioned in the region.?! 
The pilgrim is advised to go to Pañcanada after propitiating Rantuka or 
Arantuka Yaksa.” Since Paficanada figures as a tirtha, it obviously refers 
to the place below Multan, now in Pakistan, which went by this name, and 
not generally to Panjab as a land of five rivers. If Rantuka or Arantuka was 
near Paficanada we have to place one of the Dvarapala Yaksas of Kuruksetra 
somewhere deep in the Marus which agrees better with its traditional western 
corner?! Placing all the four Dvarapülas to make a much smaller rectangle 
within the Sarasvati-Drsadvati doab would lead to the conclusion that the 
geographical definition of Kuruksetra had shrunk to denote a very small unit 
by the age of the Great Epic and the Puranas.“ 


The Atünütiya Sutta? contains a vivid description of the Yakkha 
kingdom of Uttarakuru which, according to Buddhist literature, denoted the 
hilly region to the north of Kuruksetra extending from Srughna into the high 
Himalayas.” In the Dighanikaya are mentioned two Yakkhas, Yugandhara®* 
and Serisaka,'® who were apparently the guardians of the two important towns 
of Yugandhara or Jagadhari in the N. E. and Sairisaka or Sirsa in the N. W. 
The Mahamayüri, translated into Chinese in the 4th century A. D.,109 gives 
names of numerous localities together with the names of their presiding 
Yaksas. Serveral of these are from Kuruksetra. The text assigns Kapila 


O. P. Bharadwaj, Studies in the Historical Geography of Ancient India, Delhi, 
1986, p. 176. 


89 Ibid. 90 18.44, 53 & 67. I 
Ibid. 18.67; & S. M. 13, 24-26. The whole region is called FAAISG in Vamana P. 
18, 59. 7 

Vümana P., S. M. 13. 24-26. 

Sec E. C. Sachau, A'lberuni's India, Reprint, Delhi, 1964, Vol. 1, p. 240. 

Marus have been called the Utkara of the Vedi of Kuruksetra in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka viii. 1. 1. : eat q KAMAL... WSÍ TAA wach, | za avsa 
anà neia | ag: | EA AA SER: N 


95 The definition given in the Taittiriya A ranyaka covers a much bigger area and is Co- 
terminus with the present state of Haryana. 


99 Dighanikaya, Ed. Bhikkhu J. Kashya i 
: É P, 3 Vols., Nalanda, 1958 : : üthika 
Vagga, p. 155 ff. Also, cf. Malalasekera, op. cit., p. 677. Td 
Cf. O. P. Bharadwaj, op. cit, p. 160. The Varaha P., Cr. Ed. A. S. Gupta, Varanasi, 


1981, 81. 33, mentions a hundred towns of Y. Satagra 
n am Benti aksas on the Satagraga, a name used for 


8 IX. 3.9. v. 3. 99 Ibid., v, 4, 
100 Sec V. S. Agrawal, “ The Geographical Contents of the 


U. P. Historical Society, Vol. XV, Pt. Mahamayuri," Journal of the 


2, December 1942, pp. 24-52. 
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Yaksa to Bahudhünyaka,!! the country ahout Rohtak,!?? Malyadhara’ and 
Murijake$a!^' to Agrodaka or the present town of Agroha,105 Karttikeya to 
Rohitaka or Rohtaka,!?? Duryodhana!’ and Siddhayütra' to Srughna iden- 
tified with the site of Sugh near Jagadhari,? Arjuna to Arjunaüvana,uo 
Purafijaya to Yaudheya,!!! Sthüna to Sthūņā,!! and the Yakga chiefs Tarürka 
and Kutarirka' and the well-known Yaksi Ulükhalamekhalü*'! generally 
to Kuruksetra. The last three immediately remind us of Dvürapülas 
Tarantuka and Arantuka! and Yaksi Ulükhalamekhalü, wife of Kapila 
Yakşa!! of Ramahrada.!!” 


The Mahamayüri is supposed to belong to the class of works called 
the Dhàranis or “ protective spells" which constitute a large and important 
part of Mahayanist Buddhist literature, It is one of the five Dharanis collec- 
tively entitled Paficaraksa which is extremely popular in Nepal. The other 
four Dharanis are Mahüpratisarü for protection against sin, disease and other 
evils, Mahasahasrapramardini against evil spirits, Mahasitavati against 
hostile planets, wild animals and poisonous insects and Maha (raksa)- 
mantranusarini against diseases. The Mahamayiri, frequently entitled 
Vidyarajnii, * Queen of secret sciences", is for protection against snake- 
poison. It takes its name from the notorious hostility of mayara ( peacock) 
towards the snakes, but was also used as a general remedy for diseases.!!* 


The popularity of the Mahamayari in Kuruksetra of the 7th century 
A. D. deserves special notice. In the Harsacarita,!!? Bana describes how 
Harsavardhana, returning in haste on account of his father's terminal illness, 
enters the royal palace and finds people performing various kinds of ceremo- 
nies and sacrifices and chanting the Mahamüyurl hymn. This popularity of 
Mahamayari need not be taken to reflect the spread of Buddhism in the 
region. In spite of extensive proselytising activity by Gautama Buddha him- 


101 Ibid., p. 27. v. 15. 103 Ibid., p. 32. 

103 Jbid., p. 27. v. 18. 104 Ibid., p. 28. v. 70. 

105 Ibid., p. 33. 106 Ibid., p. 27. v. 21. 

107 Ibid., p. 27. v. 23. 108 ]bid., p. 28, v. 60. 

102 Cunningham's Ancient Geography of 1ndia, Calcutta, 1924, p. 395 f. 
110 Ibid., p. 27. v. 23. li Ibid., p. 28, v. 56. 

118 Ibid., p. 28. v. 60. 13 Thid., P- 28. v. 57. 

1H Ibid., p. 28, V. 58. 115 Cf. Ibid., p. 44. 


116 Yamana P., S. M. 13. 44-45. 117 Hbh. Vana, 129. 6-8. 
113 Maurice Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 


1983, p. 371. : 
110 pd. P. V. Kane, Reprint, Delhi, 1973, Ch. V. p. 21 ... THAT eee ees 


Also, R. K. Mookerji : Harsha. 3rd ed., Delhi, 1965, p. 141. . ; 
27 [ Annals, BORI ] 


Revised ed., Vol. IIT, Delhi, 
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self and zealous royal patronage extended particularly by Asoka and Kaniska, 
Buddhism failed to make a dent in the religious leanings of the people 
of Kuruksetra.^ The Nalanda Clay Seal and Sonepat Copper Seall'1 
and Madhuban plate? inscriptions of Harsa describe his father as a 
paramadityabhakta ( devout worshipper of Aditya or sun) and varnasrama- 
vyavasthapanapravrttacakra ( the upholder of Vargüsramadharma ) Accor- 
ding to Bana, the conversion of Harsa and his sister to Buddhism took place 
only after the completion of his conquests under the influence of the Buddhist 
ascetic Divakaramitra,! Even then he did not patronise Buddhism to the 
exclusion of other religions. His inscriptions refer to him as a Paramamühe- 
$vara (devout Saiva) and his Soncpat seal as well as the scal presented to 
him by a village headman, as recorded in the Harsacarita, bore a Nandi 
device, while his coins carry Saiva devices. !?! 


As observed by Winternitz5 : “the Dharanis belong to a period at 
which Buddhism in India began to be more and -more assimilated to 
Hinduism, while outside India it tended to make compromises and to become 
contaminated by the popular religions of the countries in question. In the 
course of time the difference between the Dharanis and the Mantras beloging 
to the Tantras became more and more obliterated and finally the Dharanis 
were completely supplanted by the Mantras.” - There is for instance “a 
Ganapati Dharani, addressed to the Sivaite god Ganapati in spite of the fact 
that it is proclaimed by Buddha.” This observation finds full support in the 
prevalence of Saivism and Tantric worship in Kuruksetra side by side with 


| | The Harsacarita'?? 
narrates the performance of the exordium of the potent rite Mahakalahrdaya 


sistance of none else 


ded worshippers of Candi and 
too was a Sakta who had offered human 


thereby secured superhuman powers. !?* 
————————— : 


120 See O. p. Bharadwaj, Op. cit., pp. 149-165, 


131 i ESERI 
= Kiran Kumar Thaplyal, Inscriptions of the Maukharis, Later Guptas, Puspa- 
hutis and Yasovarman of Kanauj, Delhi, 1985 p. 186, lines 5-6. The first twelve 
d»: lines of the two seals arc identical, p. 188; 2 3 
2 Ibid., p. 182. lines 3-4. 193 zeri; ; 
?*! Thaplyal, op. cit., p. 71. 5 oaker, Op. cit, p. 142. 


226 Ch. ITI, p. 49 f. n, OP Cit, p. 373, 
2: : Mookerji, op. ci 
P3 Cf. Kane, op. cit., Notes on chapters i-iii, p. 200, eD 
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Evidently, therefore, the reason for the popularity of the Mahamayuri in 
Sthünvisvara was not the popularity of Buddhism but the fact that it was not 
considered an exclusively Buddhist text any more. 


To some of the Yaksas the Mahamaytri assigns whole Janapadas or 
districts / regions instead of single towns. Thus Kapila is the presiding Yaksa of 
Bahudhanyaka or the region around Rohtak, which was conquered by Nakula 
after vanquishing the Mattamayüraka Yaudheya warriors in a fierce fight.129 
Arjuna Yaksa presides over Arjunavana which is probably a scribal error for 
Arjunayana, the country where the Arjunüyanas held sway. Purafijaya 
Yaksa is assigned to Yaudheya which is described as a Janapada in the Yasa- 
stilakacampu!?! with its capital at Rajapur, identified with the present town 
of Rajpura situated on the G. T. Road about 25 kms. from Ambala on the 
way to Ludhiana.: The town would be an appropriate choice for a capital 
if the Yaudheyas, at any time, controlled the whole of Haryana and Punjab 
upto the Sutlej as the wide provenance of their coins suggests!" Yaksa 
chiefs Tarürka and Kutarürka and the Mahüyaksi Ulükhalamekhalü also 
command a very wide arca of influence as they have been assigned to 
Kuruksetra generally which was in early ages almost coterminus with the 
present state of Haryana. 


Archaeological evidence also confirms the prevalence of Yaksa cult 
almost all over the region, Yaksa images provide the earliest specimens of 
lithic art in India.!! They can be distinguished by their colossal size, massive 
build, emphasis on muscular strength, a bulging belly, a turban on head, 
scarf thrown on shoulders and arms with a knot around the chest, dhoti as a 
lower garment fastened with a girdle, heavy earrings, heavy torque, flat 
triangular necklace and armlets with feathered projections." Yaksa sculp- 
tures have been recovered from places scattered all over Kuruksetra and even 
across its boundaries : 


19 Moh Sabha, 29. 4-5. : x 

130 ct. V. S. Agrawal, Geographical Contents of Mahdmaytri, p. 35 n. 8; K. K. Dase 
gupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India , Calcutta, 1974, p. 18. 

131 Purvakhanda, ed. Sunder Lal Shastri, Varanasi, 1960, p. 8, 

HAN AWA ITA AI) HATE | 

ce iqui, Yasasti i 1949, p. 395. 

132 _K. Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, Sholapur, 3 

133 pug ye * An Ancient Republic of the Punjab - The Yaudheyagana, ” 
in Dr. M. S. Randhawa Fel, Vol., Chandigarh, 1970, pp. 49-55, p. 54; Birbal 
Sahni : The Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, Bombay, 1955, p. 7; 
John ‘Allan A Catalogue of the Indian Coins indthe British Museum, Reprint, 

1 os 

Oxford, 1967, pp. cxlvii ff., 265 ff. etc. 

14 V, S, Agrawal, KARIA 9T, Reprint, Varanasi, 1987, p. 125. 


135 Ibid., p. 123. 
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i) A head and bust of a colossal Yaksa image of red sandstone was 
found at Palwal in Gurgaon district in 1914 and is now deposited in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow (0. 107). The style of the turban and the 
torque, the necklace and the armlets with feathered projections seen in the 
side view, all point to the images being an early Yaksa type that may be 
‘assigned to the early Sunga period about the second century B. C.!? 


ii) Two Yaksa sculptures have been reported by D. S. Punia,!” one 
from village Bhadas, 63 kms. south of Gurgaon on the Delhi-Alwar road, 
and the other from village Hathin, 77 kms. south-east of Gurgaon on the 
Palwal-Hathin road, The Bhadas figure (190: 26.67cm. ) carved on a rail- 
ing pillar in red sandstone, with mutilated face and headgear, wearing a dhoti, 
a seven-stringed bracelet reaching above the navel, seven-stringed armlets 
and five-stringed wristlets, stands in a Samabhanga pose on a fish-tailed 
Makara. The Hathin sculpture, similarly carved on a railing pillar ( 142. 50 x 
25. 40 cm. ) of red sandstone in Samabhaüga pose on a Bharavahaka dwarf 
who appears to support the pillar. In this case too the face and headgear are 
partly mutilated. The figure wears a dhoti tied with a Kayabandha, a 
sanghati as upper garment and four-stringed bangles. Both sculptures appear 
to belong to the Sunga period, 


. tii) One beautiful image of a Yaksi was recovered from Mehrauli near 
Delhi which was traditionally a part of ancient Kuruksetra, It is preserved 
in the National Museum, New Delhi ( No. A-29 ). Made in buff sandstone, 
the Yaksi is shown standing under a tree, embracing its trunk with her left 
hand in an attitude suggesting a Salabhafijika figure and has been assigned to 
the second century B. C,1%8 


iv) The ancient mound of Khokrakot at Rohtak yielded a carved lion- 
capital fragment, 3 ft. in width and 18 inches in height which is now preserv- 
ed at the National Museum in New Delhi. On one side of this fragment two 
winged lions ( sapaksa simhas ) are seated facing in opposite directions while 
Àts backside carries lions without wings with a couple holding reins in a tradi- 
tional manner. The figure to the left is a Yaksi and to the right a male 


Yaksa offering her a cup of wine with his extended right hand in a pleasant 
mood, 19 


— 


195 R, C. Agrawala, * Early History and Archa 
295 R. C./ eolog ? i 1 
is re History and Culture, Kurukshetra, 1968, s. A ure ne ee Sa 
npublished Ph. D. Thesis, Deptt. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Kuru- 
__ kshetra University, pp. 182-183, Plates XX, xxii. Aes mur 
18 Journal of U. P. Historical Society, Vol, XXIV-XXV. 


wo R. C. Agrawal, in Haryana Studies, p. 26f, p. f9tf. ( cited by Punia Ja : 
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v) About 8 kms, to the S. S. E. of Thanesar, in village Amin, the tradi- 
tional site of the Cakravyüha in the Mahābhārata war,“ were discovered two 
inscribed red stone rectangular pillars from the Thakurji shrine on the west 
bank of the tank called Suraj Kunda. R.C. Agrawal!!! and A. K. Coomara- 
swami''? place these pillars somewhere in the Sunga period. The pillar to the 
left side depicts a male person in the Sthünakamudrà wearing a typical Sunga 
turban, a dhoti tightened with the help of a Küyabandha ( waist-cloth ), long 
eat-rings and two full-bloomed lotuses carved above his head. The figure has 
been identified with a Padma-Püni Yaksa who appears to be pondering over 
Some problem out of great anxiety. —— The pillar to the right side depicts a 
couple in an amorous scene, The lady with very large breasts wears a typical 
Sunga turban, three necklaces, heavy kundalas in her ears and a dhoti tighten. 
ed with a Kayabandha. She is looking with a smile at the male who holds 
a wine cup in his left hand. The couple is taken to represent a Yaksa 
mithuna. -—— Moving further in the north, the well known site of Sanghol, 
about 40 kms. from Chandigarh on the road to Ludhiana, has yielded a 
number of interesting sculptures carved on railing pillars. Following four of 
these represent Yaksas and Yaksis. 


vi) Paribhoga-dar$ini ( Yaksi with a mirror ) 100 cm. ( H ) 19 cm. (W) ; 
15 cm. ( D )-Yaksi standing gracefully over a dwarf Yaksa and admiring her- 
self in a mirror. Her bent left hand is holding a mirror ; the index finger of 
her bent right hand is pointing towards nail marks ( wakha-ksata ) in the 
shape of a crescent on her right cheek,'** 


- vii) Yaksarohi (Yaksi riding Vama Yaksa): Yaksi seen being borne 
by a Yaksa under a Sala tree (shorca robusti). She is astride his back, her 
hands on his shoulders and her thighs pressing his sides, her cyes and lips 
curved in a joyous smile.!'! 


viii) Darpana-dharinl ( Yaksl with a mirror): Yaksi scen standing over 
a crouching Yaksa under a Kadamba tree ( stephegyne parviflora ) in full 
bloom ; wearing a nüpura, mekhala and a necklace which she is looking in 
the mirror to see how it sets off her beauty.!? 


en M—Ó—Ó—ÓÁÁ 


M0 4. S, R., Vol. XIV, p. 97ff. 

“1 H Studies, pp. 20-21. | wi 

Ma AK: Coomera History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 1927, p. 32. 

143 Kwsüna Sculptures from Sanghol (1st-2nd century A. D.) Vol. I, ed. S. P. Gupta, 
New Delhi, 1985, p. 116, fig. 1. ; ; 

141 Ibid., p. 118, fig. 7. |. MU Ibid, p. 119, fig. 8s - 
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ix) Yaksi holding lotus flowers : seen holding a bouquet of lotus flowers 
by their stalks in her right hand. beside her face standing over the back of a 
kneeling Vama Yaksa grasping her mekhala or girdle and wearing bangles on 
her forearms, kundalas in her ears and nüpuras on her ankles.!4? 


x) From Sirsa in the N. W. has been recovered a headless terracotta 
figurine depicting a pot-bellied male, wearing a Yajfiopavita and shawl over 
his shoulders, who apparently represents a Yaksa.1? 


Two of these sculptures described at numbers iii and v have been coun- 
ted by V. S. Agrawal!#8 among 18 notable Indian Yaksa-Yaksi images. 


. But for the depredations of invading hordes from the north-west, much 
more sculptural wealth would undoubtedly have been available today because 
the region was in no way wanting in artistic activity. Banal? describes 
Srikantha Janapada, another name for Kuruksetra, as the country where 
stone-cutters were busy chiselling and carving stones for use in temples. 


A peculiar aspect of the traditional attitude towards the Yaksa-tirthas 
of Kuruksetra deserves special notice, The pilgrims are allowed only a 
hurried visit to these places and night stay or more than one night’s stay is 
not permitted. We are referring particularly to Ramahrada? or Murijavata, 
Yugandhara, Acyutasthala and Bhitalaya.”! Of Rümahrada and Yugan- 
dhara, the former, as already noted, is the seat of Mahayaksa Kapila and 
his wife Mahayaksi Ulukhalamekhala. This is a rather strange couple. 
While the huaband is described as the guardian of one of the gates of Kuru- 
ksetra and is said to destroy sins and grant good position after death,!"3 his 
consort is depicted as quite the opposite of it. The Mahabharata‘? calls her 
a Pigaci and the Vamana Purapa?? adds the adjective mahagrahi pointing to 
her demoniac characteristic of seizing body and mind of people and causing 


1.6 Ibid., p. 123, fig. 20. 

117 V, S. Shukla, “ Some terracotta Figurines from Sirsa ( Haryana )," Indological Studies 
(Essays 11 Memory of Shri S. P. Singhal ), Delhi, 1987, (pp. 79-86 :) p. 81, fig. 4. 

US sueta Fel, p. 123. 

M9 Harsacarita, Ch. iii. p. 43 : 


... kiaina qa cuta Ba... 

Also cf. D. Devahuti, Harsha—A Political Study, Oxtord, 1970, p. 57. 
150 Mbh. Vana, 129. 8-10. ll Vamana P., S. M. 13. 38 (ii )-48. 
163 Ibid., v. 44. 153 Vana, 129. 8 quoted supra. 


isi S. M, 13.39. (ii); aaa a wet aero MEZA 


55 Vayu P. ( Venkateshwar Press ed. ) Uttara, 8. 268 (i): 


Reana riore ofa pert: t 
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insanity etc. She comes of the family of the Pisaca couple Ulükhala and 
Ulükhali whose horrifying looks are characterised by rigid, unwinking eyes 
and a long darting tongue. The adjective pisitasana— eater of raw 
flesh — given to a Pi$üca, becomes really meaningful in her case in view of 
her threat to eat up the female pilgrim during the night 9? which is the time 
for Yaksas and Pisacas to operate. Night stay is therefore forbidden. 
The eating of curd, one of the items to be offered to Pi$acas and Yaksas, is 
disallowed at Yugandhara"* (Jagadhari) which is the seat of the Yaksa 
bearing identical name. Hardly four kms. away lies Srughna or Sugh which 
is assigned to two Yaksas, Duryodhana and Siddhayütra. Acyutasthala has 
not been identified so far. Bhitilaya, probably signifying ‘abode of Bhütas 
( fellow creatures of the Yaksas ), ' has been placed at Jind. At Acyutasthala 
sleeping or nightstay, and at Bhütalaya taking of bath, is forbidden, which 
confirms their Yaksa connection. This is contrary to the normal requirement 
of a purifying bath at other tirthas, In the land of Kuruksetra particularly, 
every tirtha has its pond or tank, often with pucca bathing ghats. At bigger 
sacred complexes like Thanesar there are many tanks and a dip in each one 
of these has its own special merit, Although the centres of Yaksa cult 
present in the night an atmosphere entirely opposite of that during the day, 
there is no doubt whatsoever of the merit of visiting them during the day. In 
fact the pilgrim is required to begin his ¢irthayatra in Kuruktetra with a visit 
to the Rantuka Yaksa. Also, the ban on nightstay is limited only to these 
Yaksa-tirthas and does not apply to the region of Kuruksetra generally, as 
V. S. Agrawal thinks, Kuruksetra is the holiest of the holy tirthas accor- 


156 Vamana P., S. M. 13. 48 (i) : fear wal a Baa Tal Kaa fofi, | 
15 Moh. Vana, 129 9: Brat AT IRA SAAT AACS | 
TRE YMA HUA ATA agni N 


Vamana P., S. M., 13. 47. is identical but for ggf in place of Hefa, S. S. Parui 
(Kuruksetra in the Vamana Purana, Calcutta, 1976, p. 77 ) agrees with this inter- 
pretation. V. S. Agrawal ( Vamdna Purdna-A Study, Varanasi, 1964, p. 67) 
thinks curd or milk was eaten as a Prasada in Yugandhara. According to him this 
Gatha verse is open to many inferences. The interpretation accepted by us appears to 
suit the context better and finds support from Mbh. Karna, 30. 42 also : 


gneq qu: dier NS ATT | 
Wax Ren emer erp ex AAR E 
153 Vamana P., S. M. 12. 19-21 & 13. 11 : ai 
13. 11: gf s A TAT AIMS ACA 1 
aep auae ebat HAAA 


159 Bharata Savitri, three volumes, Delhi, 1977 : Vol. I, p. 259f.; Vol. II, p. 264, 
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ding to the Mahabharata’ and the Purünas!6! and there is not even a trace 
of any idea of Kuruksetra-Kutsana in the great Epic.'63 


It has been observed that in early centuries of the Christian Era assi- 
milation and synthesis of the Yaksa cult within the fold of Saivism was in 
progress? The Mahamayiiri' counts Siva Mahākāla in its list of Yaksas 
as the presiding deity of Sivapurühüra and Varanasi. According to the 
Matsya Purana,”? many Yaksas enrolled themselves as ganas of Siva and 
several others got converted to Saivism. Even Maha-Yaksa Kubera was 
raised to the position of Gane$a and Mudgarapini enrolling himself in the 
service of Siva began acting as a doorkeeper of the citizens of Varanasi.'*¢ 
The phenomenon is however best illustrated by the story of Harike$a, son of 
the Yaksa king Pürnabhadra, who disregarding his father’s opposition, wor- 
ships Siva and wins a boon to become the guardian deity ( Ksctrapüla ) of 
Varanasi and chief of all his ganas there.!”” All this, however, does not 
justify the sweeping assertion that only Yaksa-worship existed earlier and 
Siva-worship developed entirely out of the Yaksa-cult,1"8 


Fusion of the Yaksa-cult with Tantric worship was another contempo- 
rary and correlated phenomenon. We find the Mahayaksa-Senapati figuring 
in a Tantric mantra in the Garuda Purana ; Om namah khadgavajrapanaye 
mahayaksasenapataye svaha. This process of assimilation, synthesis or 
fusion; whatever we might callit, was wide-spread and covered Kuruksetra 
too.. Mufijavata, the seat of Mahayaksi Ulikhalamekhala, is called a tirtha 
of Mahadeva, and a pilgrim passing a night there is promised the status of 


160 E, g, Vana, 81. 184 : KANSA Heed JA Agata: | 
aft unazaa vara wot afer tt 
161 E, g. Matsya P., 109.3 (ii): 
garat AAA quan RA Tena I 
FATA epe eer STER N 
For religious importance of Kuruksetra, also see Laksmidhara’s Kréyakaipataru, 
Baroda, Vol. III. pp. 175-79. : 
162 Cf, O. P. Bharadwaj, “ Is There Kuruksetra-Kutsana in the Mahabharata?” in Zndo- 


logical Studies ( Essays in Memory of Shri S. P. Singhal), New Delhi, 1987, 
pp. 295-301. 


163 S, G. Kantawala, Cultural History from the Matsya Purüna, Baroda, 1964, p. 191f. 
161 p, 27, v. 28; v, 12. 165 183. 63-66. 

166 Kantawala, op. cit., p. 172. 

167 v, S. Agrawaia, Matsya Purüna-A Study, Varanasi, 1963, p. 279. 


168 Agrawal, AAA Ge, p, 127. 


169 T, 78. 10 (i). Also ef. A, B. L. Avasthy, MSJ — CH HAITI Lucknow, 1968, 
p: 256, ` ; 
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Siva’s Gaņapati. "0 The mention of the Yaksini there gets only the second 
place. Saptacaru, below Vinagana, is a Saiva tirtha, also connected with 
Yaksas, Guhyakas and Raksasas etc.!”! In case of two other tirthas of Siva, 
ns .mely, Paficanada and Kotitirtha, the pilgrim is advised to undertake a visit 
after first paying homage to the Yaksa Arantuka who is one of the four Yaksa 
gate-keepers of Kuruk setra,!** 


We have also scen above how Yaksini Srigotpadini devours four 
Pasupata ascetics staying in a deserted Siva temple during the night before 
She is subdued there, 


The nexus between Saktism and Tantrism and Yakga-worship suggested 
by the Garuda Purana above can also be similarly supported, “The region 
dotted with centres of Yaksa-worship has an equally generous share of Sakta- 
Pithas. The names include Sarasvati,"' Jyotihsara,! Brahmüvarta,!'5 
Prthüdaka,"? Rpamocana,"* Kapalamocana,!"? OghavatI,? Kuruksetra,1® 
Karavirapura‘*' and Krtagauca.™ Like some of the Yaksa-centres quite a 
few of the Süktapithas are located across and adjoining the boundaries of 
Kuruksetra, as for instance Patala,!”” Satadru,!*' Paficanada,!”” Mathura!¢ 
and Hastinapura.'5? 


All this evidence leads to the conclusion that the Yaksa-cult was, at 
one time, fairly wide-spread in the land of Kuruksetra and its adjoining areas 
and constitutes an important chapter in the history of development of reli- 
gious beliefs in this region. 


 Vamana P., S. M. 13. 38 (ii)-39 (i): 

Ta gaat Ma WEN IW: d 

SN relat MTANGA | ` 
171 Mbh. Vana, 80. 106-107 and variant readings under these verses, x 
12 yümana P., S. M. 13. 24-26 & 28. 


TA ren AIA AAS ACTA | 

aa ia eat flat Ta tt 

facta TAA AS uen | 

FUSION ASAT A ATT STANT, ll 

qd RIAA Behl Water Peas: d 

Riisa s Prefer qur art waa = 
ya FAD BAK du: TAAL PORT d 

affir eae AI Tat: Rue | 


aa Selene AR sae N 
179 D.C. Sircar, Sākta Pithas, 2nd revised ed., Delhi, 1973, p. 204 
1M Ibid. 175 Ibid., pp. 26, 30. "9 Ibid. 
17 Ibid. liv Ibid., p. 69. ua id pp. ee 30. 
180 29, 31, 36,41, 51, 60, 63. id., p. 69. 
13 UE pra» 153 Ibid., p. 26. J4 Ibid., p. 29. 
186 Ibid., p. 29. 130 Tbid., p. 89. 131 Tbid., P. 85. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF KALIDASA’S WORKS 
By 


S. V. SOHONI 


T 


1. The problem of locating Ramagiri can be resolved very easily and quickly, 
and, that too, in terms of the text of Meghadttam itself, as was explained 
by me before a gathering of scholars earlier.! Very bricfiy, two details of the 
relevant stanza 16 in Meghadttam have to be taken into account : 


(a) The variants of the all-important line in it: Mallinütha's reading 
being, “ kiñcit pascad vraja laghugatirbhtiya evottarena/” The words, 
* vraja laghugatih’, are not mentioned by some of the earlier Tikakaras, e. g. 
Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva, who, instead, record this part of the line as 
* pracalaya’,‘ pravalaya? or pravartaya gatim.* It is easy to see how the 
pathabhedas or variants came into existence, even without examining how the 
confusion was easily explicable if the letters of the old Brahmi script had 
been used, For the scope for confusion can be appreciated even on using 
letters from Devanagari alphabet. It is submitted that since the Cloud had 
been advised earlier to move northwards from Rümagiri, the Yaksa found it 
necessary to mention a slight change in that direction, a change that was to 
have become operative, affer the Cloud had passed over the Malaksetra, 
* ksetramürluya malam” (verse 14). It may be specifically noted that no 
change of direction thereafter was stated by the Yaksa upto the flight for 
reaching Vidi$à. In other words, after Malaksetra was crossed over, the 
cloud was expected to reach Vidisa, by coursing in the sky, along one straight 
line i.e. in one direction only. It is this single direction for its flight which 
is mentioned by furnishing two specific but fully complementary details : (i) 
it was a flight expected to be not fully northwards, but as could be said to be 


` slightly westwards, and therefore, not exactly north; * kiñcit pascat*, and 


(2) by and large, northwards: bhuya eva uttarena’. Further, giving the 
reading, * kificit paścād vraja laghugatih kiticid evottarena ** a very able Tika- 
küra, Bharata Mallika, has interpreted the line to mean going north-west- 


——————— 


1 Atthe International Seminar on Kalidasa at Ujjain in 1984. 
2 Vide S: K. De, Sahitya Akademy Edition, 1970, p. 7, foot-note on verse 16. 


a After giving this reading Bharata Mallika interprets it as indicating the north-west - be 


direction, in his commentary, Subodha. 
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wards, not at first westwards and then to the north. Modern acronautica 
parlance‘ follows the same usage. 


(b) This analysis of variants can be supplemented by one other consi- 
deration: the Yaksa could hardly have thought of suggesting a route to the 
cloud as was expected definitely to be more time taking in having first to go 
westwards, and that too till an unspecified distance was covered; and there- 
after, to move dead northwards again, instead of moving along the hypotenuse 
which is always shorter than the two other lines of a right-angle triangle, 


2. This examination of the relevant line in Meghadütam is fully open to 
accurate verification by examining a modern map of the physical geography 
of India. The tests for this verification can be (i) that a straight line in the 
reverse direction which could be described as mostly southwards and slightly 
eastwards, (ii ) that it should enable transiting over the geographical features, 
of the top of the Amraküta range, and (iii) that it should also enable view-. 
ing the picturesque appearance of the Narmada meandering snugly among 
the slopes of the Vindhyan range, and ultimately, (iv) it should pass over a 
point, quite close to, but not exactly over Ramagiri. 


It would be sufficient if the top of the Amraküta could be located on 
an entirely independent basis, In view of the description, * stana iva bhuvah'. 
the classical concept of ‘bhū?’ or * prtlv?? comes in handy, in this context, 
particularly because Kalidasa has vividly described the different limbs etc. of 
Prthyi, at different places.” The highest point of the bust of Prthvi would 
be found to be Pachmadhi in Madhya Pradesh. Accordingly, joining Vidisa 
with Pachmadhi should be sufficient for this verification. The distance between 
Ramagiri and Mialaksetra would have to be taken into account, since the 
line would have to pass near the northern boundary of Mülaksetra, This 
distance, obviously, is quite small. If this line would pass close to Malaksetra 
and be found to be fairly near Ramtek, it would be the most complete proof 
of Ramagiri being the present day Ramtek, 


3. This self-contained analysis is direct and definite evidence of Kālidāsa’s 
accurate knowledge of the relative positions of these localities in Central 
India, situated on the two sides of the Vindhyan range. For, if the foregoing 
considerations are at all valid, the conclusion is obvious that Kālidāsa was 
fully aware that a straight line connecting Vidisa with Malaksetra would pass 


> i 


4 According to this parlance, based on mariners’ compass indication, minor dircetions 
ate determined in terms like, north by Cast, south-west by south ete. 
6 Vide S. V. Sohoni, JBRS, Vol. LI, pp. 79-87. 
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over the top of the Amraküta range and also over that portion of the Narma- 
da river which could give rise to a comparison between * bhakti’ style paint- 
Ing on an elephant's decorated body and the stencilled appearance of the 
Narmada alongside the slopes of the Vindhya range. 


IT 


f. If this were correct, the immediate curiosity arises as to how Kalidasa 
could be so faultless or accurate in his geographical information of this kind. 
For, as shown elsewhere," he is also similarly accurate in stating that Alaka 
was, more or less, north of Ramagiri, notwithstanding that the Himalayas 
and other mountain ranges to their south and the large region of flat land, 
traversed by many river systems, had intervened between these two terminal 
points viz. Rümagiri and Alaka. This being the position of geographical 
knowledge in Kalidasa's time, the query must be framed and answered as to 
how such accuracy could at all be acquired. Some may like to jump toa 
conclusion that the answer lies in Kalidasa's exercising his extraordinary 
< pratibha’ or combination of intuition and learning. But it is submitted that it 
is hardly necessary to make such assumption and that the correct explanation 
is quite different. 


5. One may begin by referring to yct another exercise of accurate geographi- 
-cal knowledge viz. that found occasionally in Huen Tsang's reports of distan- 
ces and directions of some places in India visited by him. One example may 
suffice. This great Chinese pilgrim has described’ Kiu-che-lo (the Chinese 
- pronunciation of * Gurjara ' ) a second kingdom in Western India, as situated 
. 300 miles to the north of Valabhi and 2800 /i or 467 miles to the north-west 
of Ujjayini, with its capital at Pi-lo-mi-lo ( the Chinese pronunciation of Bhin- 
mal ). The three distinct localities mentioned by Huen Tsang in this connexion 
can be seen on any modern map of India: Valabhi, Ujjayini and Bhinmal. 
It would be seen that the ditances in /; terms and the directions mentioned 
. by Huen Tsang are quite correct. Huen Tsang was removed from Kalidasa 
by about 150 years. He has repeatedly mentioned specific distances and 
directions etc. in his descriptions of the different regions of India. How 


‚could he also give such details with confidence ? 


: 6. It is submitted that the stage of Indian astronomy had teached a phase 
_whereby, readings concerning the positions of stars and planets in the sky and 


-6 Vide S. V. Sohoni, **Kalidasa's Geography of Central Tibet " in A BORI Vol. LXII» 


` 1982, p. 130. 
“a Beal, Vol. II, pp. 269 ff. 
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the time of the rising and setting of the sun and the moon at different loca- 
lilies, had enabled astronomers to get an idea of the relative locations and 
distances of these places or geographical features. It is noted that the 5th 
and the 6th centuries in India had witnessed the careers of an astronomer of 
extraordinary calibre like Aryabhatta of Kusamapura and an encyclopaedia 
like Varahamihira of Avanti. 


7. Aryabhatta was separated from Kālidāsa by some decades only. Bána- 
bhatta was, admittedly, a contemporary of Huen Tsang, there being a reasonable 
possibility that the two might even have met cach other or known and heard 
about each other. By the time of Bünabhatta and HuenTsang, it was common 
knowledge that the Earth was not flzt but like a huge round ball of earth and 
a member of the solar system of planets. Banabhatta has specifically written 
about “ Sakalalokalocanajalapatapavitram mrdgolakam vasudhabhidhanam ° 
in his Haragacaritam (U. VL). Aryabhatta, six generations earlier, was 
even more explicit about the shape of the Earth etc. 


$. While this was the state of astronomical ideas and practical observation in 
the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. in India, it is possible to make a surmise about 
the development of this branch of knowledge as had gone on during some 
preceding centuries. It is wellknown that Ptolemy of Alexandria, the great 
Roman geographer, had fitted his knowledge of the geography of the civi- 
lized world into a framework of latitudes and longitudes. As stated in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th cd., Vol. XIV, pp. 840-84 : ** The charts in use 
by the medieval navigators of the Indian Occan-Arabs, Persians or Dravidas- 
were equal in value, if not superior, to the cherts of the Mediterranians. 
Marco Polo ( thirteenth century) mentions such charts; Vasco da Gama (1498) 
found them in the hands of his Indian pilot, and their nature is fully explain- 
ed in the Mohit or ‘the Encyclopaedia of the Sea’, compiled from ancient 
sources by the Turkish admiral, Sidi Ali Ben Hosein, in 1584. These charts 
are covered with a close network of lines intersecting each other at right an- 
gles. The horizontal lines are parallels depending upon the altitude of the 
Pole Star, the Calves of the Little Bear and the Barrow of the Great Bear 
above the horizon. This altitude was expressed in isbas or inches, each 
equivalent to 1°42’ 50". Each isba was divided into zams or eighths. The inter- 
vals between two parallels thus only amounted to 12’ 51". These intervals were 
mistaken by the Portuguese occasionally for degrees, which accounts for 
Malacca, which is in latitude ? 13" N., being placed in Cantino's charts 
( 1502 ) in latitude 14'5. It may have been a map of this kind which accou- 
nts for Ptolemy's moderate exaggcrations (in the second century A. D. ) of 
the size of Taprobane (Ceylon). The first meridian, separating a leeward 
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from a windward region, passed through Ras Kumhari ( Comorin ) and was 
thus nearly identical with the first meridian of the Indian astronomer, 
which passed through the sacred city of Ujjain ( Ozene of Ptolemy) or the 
meridian of Azin of the Arabs. Additional meridians were drawn at inter- 
vals of zams supposed to be equal to three hours’ sail.” 


9. While quoting this extract from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar had observed : ** The suggestion secms to be that the Indians had the 
knowledge of making maps as early as the beginning of the Christian era and 
that the Arabs and Grecks were indebted to them for the charts of the Indian 
Ocean together with the islands in and lands bordering on it, ''* 


10. Moreover, there is definite evidence that maps were used in India in the 
7th century A. D. For example, Bhüskaravarman, ruler of Kümarüpa, a con- 
temporary of Hargavardhana, had to make over a map of India to an aggre- 
ssor on north India, who had conducted his raids after Harsavardhana's 
demise, in the middle of the 7th century A. D.? Earlier, as shown by me 
elsewhere,!? the earliest map of India on stone was sculptured inside a rock 
cave at Udayagiri near Vidi$ü during the reign of Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya, Kalidüsa's great patron. 


III 


11. Thus, astronomical observations and resultant maps were known to India, 
in ancient times. There is yet another relevant circumstance which deserves 
consideration in this context which consists of two parts : (1) one relating to 
an administrative functionary viz. the Aksapatalika, and ( 2) the other relating 
to an administrative department which obtained and stored in a record room 
'annual reports on economic conditions. 


12. That the former was a continuing administrative post can be inferred 
easily from references to it in Kautilya's Artha$astta" as well as in the later 
literature, including inscriptions. The title of the post is noteworthy. Basi- 
cally, an Aksapatala had a drawing on a surface, either on the ground or 
ona piece of cloth, consisting of squares in parallel rows like those on a 
chess board etc. This helped the functionary to record revenue receipts from 
different adjoining parts of the administrative area and to prepare figures for 
audit and accounts of the year’s public income and expenditure. The arrange- 


8 D.C. Sircar, Geography of Ancient And Mediaeval India, p. 350. 

9 D. Devahuti, Harsha, A Political Study, p. 221. 

10 Vide S. V. Sohoni, Bharatiya Itihasa And Sanskzti' 1986, no. 1, pp. 37-40. 

11 Kautilya’s Arthasastra : 2.7; V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative 
Institutions, 1929, p. 204. 
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ment helped making comparisons or contrasts and in totalling figures or 
substracting them. As regards the administrative arrangement of the Depart- 
ment of Land Records etc, styled as Nibandha-Pustaka-Sthüna in Kautilya's 
Arthasastra and. which found its Chinese equivalent in Hucn Tsang’s * Ni-lo- 
petchā *. Reference is invited to my detailed analysis concerning archives in!? 
ancient India, 


13. It would be reasonable to assume that public administrations in India 
were then in possession of exact locations of geographical features, in- 
cluding individual localities, of distances between them and of relative direc- 
tions for journeying among them. There is little doubt that both Kālidāsa 
and Huen Tsang utilised such sources of information as was easily available to 
them in view of its continuing utility on a very mundane and practical matter 
Jike revenue collection and reporting on economic conditions. It is well known 
that the Departments of Audit and Accounts, and Treasury are closely asso- 
ciated with the Finance Department, even in a modern public administration. 
Their work must necessarily be conducted on the basis of territorial divisions 
and subdivisions. Proper organization of records is an essential and indis- 
pensable aid for accurate accounts and efficient audit, It is not at all surpris- 
ing that Kautilya laid stress on all these points in observations about “ Aksa- 
patala-Gananikyadhikarah” ( K. A. 2-7). He has specifically stated the 
territorywise basis of work in this organization, when he mentions its 
* Desagramajatikulasanghanam dharmayvyavaharacaritrasansthanam ' aspect 
(K. 4.2.7. 2). The stone panel from Bharhut!3 stüpa, depicting the land 
transaction at Rajgir by showing coins spread on the floor, was most proba- 
bly a scene related to an Aksapatalika's office, as perhaps was the one, descri- 
bed in Kalidasa's Raghuvamsam V. 29, of gold pieces heaped up, * hiranya- 
mayim vrstim *, inside the Kosagrha found one morning by a set of treasury 
officials ( Kosagrhe niyuktah). Further down the centuries, Banabhatta 
has referred to the head of this organization making over, in the presence of 
his whole staff, a new gold royal seal to Harsavardhana who was setting out 


on his campaign: Tatrastliasya casya gramaksapatalikah sakalakaranipari- 
karah etc ( H. C. U. VII). 


14. In these circumstances, it would be quite safe to conclude : (i) that : 


accurate geographical information was available ( indispensible in itself ) to a 
public administration in ancient India in its civil departments ( and, doubtless, 


3 S. V. Sohoni, “ Archives In Aucient India” in Indological Studies, ( Prof. D. C. 
.. .Sircar Commemorative Volume ), 1987, pp. 121-124. 3 
13 Barua & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, 1959, 
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in its military offices as well ); (b) that the progress of Indian astronomical 
science at centres like Pataliputra, Ujjayini and Valabhi was remarkably 
palpable: and (c) that this is the simple and rational background to the 
accuracy in Kālidāsa’s descriptions and Huen Tsang’s accounts as regards 
distances and directions, 


IV 


15. Although astronomical calculations and necessity of revenue and fiscal 
administrations had led to accurate calculation and mapping of locations and 
relative directions, it does not follow that thereby anybody could imagine 
how a certain locality would look like from the air, It could be urged that 
in this respect the exercise of Kalidasa's * pratibhā ” was unique. 


16. While not contesting this view regarding Kalidasa's genius, due regard 
should be paid to yet another active factor viz. the art of painting in India 
which had made very prominent progress even before Kalidasa and Huen- 
Tsang, c.g. at Ajantha and Bagh. It is correct that there is no word in 
Sanskrit for what stands for a modern map. But, as pertinently noted-* by 
Dr. D.C. Sircar, “There is no special word in Sanskrit fora map. The 
word naksa (from Arabic ‘nagshah’) has been adopted in most modern 
Indian languages in this sense, although it also signifies ‘a picture, a plan, 
a general description, an official report.’ In Eastern India, the word, 
« manacitra” has been coined to indicate the English word ‘map’. The 
absence of any special Sanskrit word raises the question whether map-drawing 
was at all known to the Indians of old. There is, however, reason to believe 
that in ancient India a map or chart was regarded as ‘ citra ` or * alekhya ' 
i.e. *a painting” a picture, a delineation. It will be scen that the Sanskrit 
word, *citra', and its synonyms have practically the same meaning as the 
Arabic word, nagshah,”’ Further, there were painters belonging to the 
category known as *viddlia*, who were capable of drawing and painting 
faithfully what they could actually see in nature, thereby disproving that aly 
Indian art was distortion of that which was natural. Painters in ancient 
India respected the profile and the frontal as well as sideways appearances, 
and were thus quite capable of formulating a reasonable view of what ground 
level objects would look like, if a viewer were to look at them from a consi- 
derable height. As is well known, with the assistance of astronomy, mathe- 
matics and the arts of drawing and engraving, it was possible to convey fairly 
exact and graphic descriptive information. To usc the hill shading, the 


i 
M D. C. Sircar, Geography of Ancient And Mediaeval India, 2nd ed. revised & 
enlarged, 1971, p. 326. 
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hachures and contour lines methods for the delineation of hills and places, was 
not beyond the ability of Indian painters in that period, Moreover, any 
body moving on a ghat road along side a steep valley, can form a fair idea 
of how hills, rivers and trees look like when they are seen from a height. 


17. Further, there is every reason to hold that Kalidasa was fully familiar 
with the theory and practice of the art of painting prevalent in his times. It 
is this position which is very relevant to understanding what amounts to his 
satellite-like vision of geographical features on the earth’s surface, as is pro- 
ved by a number of descriptions of such features, specifically recorded as 
seen during a fight, c. g. of the Paricapsara lake ( identified with Lonar lake in 
Buldhana District of Maharashtra ) and of Dagapura or Mandasaur ( hcad- 
quarters of Mandasaur District in Madhya Pradesh ). 


V 


. 18. In this context, Kalidasa's handling of the dramatic aspects of the geo- 
graphy involved in the aerial journey in Act VII of Abhijñāna Sakuntala 
forms an interesting testimony to his genius—- not only on account of what is 
stated there but also on account of what has been deliberately omitted. . In 
respect of what has been stated, two details call for specific comment, viz. 
(1) Dusyanta's observations in verses 7, 8 and 9, and (2) Matali’s remarks 
thereon. The relevant passage is reproduced below— 


WI AS agtig waaina wal a sia: aati: | 
aa waht eat TH aa 
arafe:— fread «efe at manei 
aa adah a nf: | 


eer fad imet Rasa remet 
aah Aaa ki ant s u 


wa:— HRS Sr: Ay TAH Haan Hla ( waster) AT- 
qaaa sx: i 


mafe:— ATIII 


UM seu AI 
imeua asa aua 
magak seit aRt 
Raa wa Maua s ut 


Mae: — RNAI ata sare | 


% v, V. Mirashi, Kalidasa ( Marathi) 3rd edition, pp. 88-90, 
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UA (aissa) Imana Aa: des gene: wur fg— 
AA Maasai fii 
Aua Aaaa mz Mi | 
Wat iii kui. III; 
kauka Ha apap AA 
aaR:— ag gea ( egeta ter ) sat sarin ufrdt i 


Um maè uus KAGAME: UTAM: KA Eq AT: WT. 
STET ? 1 


maf: — waaay uq Ug euer uw agenda: wu: freue 


19. Had heso desired, Kalidasa could have described the scenic beauty of 
the Himalayan and Hemaküta ranges either with reference to Dutyanta’s 
proceeding to battle with Kalanemi’s son Durjaya or while returning victori- 
ous from that encounter. Why the first opportunity was not utilised has been 
explained in Dusyanta's statement, “ agzanetierna KIAMA WAT 
a wha: eat: |’ The second opportunity was available during the return 
trip. It was not availed of because, firstly, there were limitations on the 
stage craft, whereby only a verbal reference could have informed the specta- 
tors of what was being seen and that would have taken time. The Kavikula- 
guru wanted to reach the climax of the piot, so vividly described by Marica 
in verse 29, as quickly as possible, after Dusyanta had gone through the seven 
steps of the abhijñāna sequence. Morcovcr, Kālidāsa definitely wanted to 
drive home his cherished concept of the supreme value of scrupulous obscr- 
vance of one’s dutics and the opposite of it inviting punishment. Dusyanta 
had speedily complicd with Indra’s behest; and this was instantancously 
followed by its reward in the shape of Dusyanta’s reunion with Sakuntala 
along with Sarvadamana, their son. Thus, there was neither time nor justi- 
fication to indulge in any specific geographical description of interesting ground 
level features and the last lap of the return journey, i.e. from Mürlca's as$rama 
upto Hastinapura, was purpose fully left out. 


20. But in verse 7, a definite height indicating the process of descent has 
been indicated : the chariot had then come below the cloud belt. This leads 
to Matali's observation, "*sgemargenra, mwaa atda” Thereafter, 
Dusyanta, seeing below (adho’ valokya), describes (verse 8) how 
< manusyaloka’ (as distinguished from * svargaloka" ) presented itself to the 
eye : the peaks of different Sailas, the trees on their slopes, the descending 
rivers — all appeared like the Earth's surface being projected upwards, as it 
were, being brought up to be along his sides, “ATIWA MWA.” One may 
note how broad and general is this observation about the picturesque scenery, 
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It is as swift as the motion of Matali's chariot itself. Then follows Matali's 
remark ; and Matali was Jndra's charioteer accustomed to observing heavenly. 
sights. He stated, “MWAI ( aagalay eager 1) eg, eqs alternatively, 
aant- ) wofa sft)” This reference to prthivi being completely ramani ya 
was made not by a mortal but by a semi-divine personality like the sarathi of 
the king of gods. It is such a tribute to “ manusyaloka’, which only a great 
poet like Kalidasa could have paid. By prthivi, is meant not just the 
ground level of the earth but the prthivi of which the Himalayan range was 
the manadanda. There could have been no better praise of India’s physical 
geography as a whole, howsoever briefly worded it was put in the mouth, not 
of a mortal, but of a semi-divine personality. Let it also not be overlooked 
that Act VII follows Act VI in which there are many references to the prevai- 
ling spring season, so vividly described in Rtusamhara possessing features all 
of which are materials utilised by Kusumayudha : “ay MKAMA KHAA 
( RTS VI. 35). 


21. The only definite geographical feature referred to in the conversation 
between Dusyanta and Matali, is the Hemaküta mountain range. Dusyanta 
asked Matali ; “Mas, sami AAA, qal qna ime: FARE RANA: TT ZA aa: 
mamaaa?” To this query, Matali replied, “ argona ! uq ag AFA AA 
kana aréa The Hemakita range is the Ladakh-Kailasa- 
Trans-Himalayan chain lying parallel to the north of the Great Himalayan 
range. It can be stated with confidence that its appearance as described by 
Dusyanta is absolutely correct, as any modern aerial observation, during a 
late spring scason, of a line of snow-covered mountains, would indicate. 


22. The other detail mentioned by Dusyanta, viz. that the Hemaküta range, 
stretched from the Eastern to the Western sea, deserves a comment from a 
modern geographer. This has been stated in S. M. Ali's work, The Geogra- 
phy of the Puranas, as follows !'; “ The Puranas say that all these ranges 
extend from sea to sea. This is literally true in the case of the Himavan 
only. Why and where did the Puranics make this obvious mistake in the 
case of other ranges? If we look at the map of Asia closely we find that 
the Srngavan, $veta and Nila end on the west in the Kizil Kum and Kara 
Kum deserts, and on the east, in the Gobi desert, The Nisadha extends 
from the Caspian to the China sea ( taking Tsinling Mountain as its eastern 
extension). The Hemaküta extends from the sea on the east to the Iranian 
desert on the west. Thus, in each case, the range extends from sea to sea, 
if we define “sea” as a large expanse of sand or water. Did the Puranas hold 


"" S. M. Ali, The Geography of The Puranas, 1973, pp. 53, 57. 
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the view that as barriers to human settlement and movement, the sea of sand 
and that of water, were synonymous when considering the geography of the 
inhabited world!” 


23. Matali adds the detail of Hemaküta being a Kinipurusaparvata. The 
region of Kimpurusa community is supposed to be near about the Kailüsa 
range. In other words. since Matali was taking Dusyanta, with their ulti- 
mate destination at Hastinapura, from Indra’s capital city in Svargaloka, and 
an aerial journcy permitted movement along the line of the shortest distance» 
Marica’s ásrama could be assumed to have been located somewhere to the 
south-west of the Kailāsa range and approximately north of Hastinapura in 
the fold between the Himalaya range and the Ladakh-Kailüsa-Trans-Himala- 
yan range of snowy mountains which constituted the Hemaküta range accor- 
ding to the Purüpas. The Kinipurusas served Kubera whose capital city was 
Alaka. To this may be added one more detail viz. that the political jurisdiction 
of Dusyanta commenced where that of the Svargaloka ended, The boundary 
of Kubera’s authority ran side by side with that of a Cakravartin of India, In 
Raghuvaniga, Raghu claimed that Kubzra was a neighbour and could be 
attacked as a Sdmanta !!? Dusyanta too was a Cakravatin, and his ‘ adhikara- 
ksetra’ or jurisdiction ran along side that of Kubera, a feudatory of Indra. 


24. Marica's arama was thus located somewhere in the Hemaküta range 
among its southern slopes, though not far away from the northern foot-hills 
of the Himalayan range to its south, where the political jurisdiction of Du- 
syanta had commenced. It was expressly described by Mütali as, * Tapaksa- 
misiddhi-ksetram? Tt was there that the last scenes of Abhijiana-Sakuntala 
were located— and not in Dusyanta's capital at Hastinapura !!? 


25. Kālidāsa was, doubtless, very accurate in respect of what could strictly 
be described as Indian geography. But being a stickler for accuracy, he 
described Puranic celestial geography in very discreet and broad terms. 


——Ó—M— 


17 M.R.Kale ( Ed.), A dhijndna-Sakuntalam (3rd ed.), p. 172 of Notes. 

18 RV.V.28. 

19 That the Hemaküta's sikhara was not far away from Kubera's Alaka is absolutely 
evident from references to these localities in Act I of Vikramorvasiyam : Urvasi 
was abducted while coming out of Kubera's palace; and her companions eagerly 
awaited her rescue by Pururavas and for that purpose were waiting on Hemakuta 
$ikhara for such good news. They had also mentioned earlier to Pururavas that the 
miscreant had gone northeastwards of Alaka taking Urvasi with him. All these 
indications fit into a perfect geographical scheme. ‘Please sce the enclosed sketchmap, 
where a straight line has been drawn to connect the Kailasa region with Hastinapura. 
Mariciigrama must be located in the fold between the southern slopes of the Hema- 
2 ( Continued on the next page) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The elevated portion of India’s physical geography map, showed in 
light shading, was called Medini or Prthivi, which words’ another meaning 
was aruler's kingdom, Kalidasa identified the elevated highlands of Central 
and Peninsular India with the figure of Prthivi, resembling a Jady, whose 
right thigh and leg were stretched out (representing as the Sahya range), her 
torso was that indicated by the Vindhya range in Central India, a plait of 
her hair being symbolised by the Yamuni river, whose water was, prover- 
bially dark. The white water of the, Cermanvati supplied the imagery of a 
necklace of pearls on the person of Prthivi, Onz breast of her bust was the 
Mahüdeva range of hills, sloping upwards on all sides into its highest point 
at the Pachmarhi group of hills. The H`mālayan range was specifically com- 
pared to a zianadanda for the figure of Prihivi, 


Even on a modern map of India, it would be found that connecting a 
point near Ramagiri (or Ram:ek ) with Vidi$à or the Sanchi-Udayagiri 
group of hills, would mean drawing a siraight line between these terminals; 
and this straight line pass:s very close to the Pachmarhi group of hills, This 
straight line has been shown on the map. 


Similarly, it would be noticed that the Manasa lakes’ area is, approxi. 
mately, north of Ramtek, on the other side of the Himalayan range. 


The geography of the return (aerial) flight of Dusyanta is shown by 
another straight linc from a point between Hemaküta and Alaki to a point 
at Hastinfipura, 22 miles northeast of Mecrat. Any modern physical map 
of India woud show that several peaks in the Himalayan range are situated 
not far away from this route on the right, viz. Nandüdevi, Tri$ula, Kamet» 
Dhavalagiri, Badrinatha etc. To the south, would be the plains of the Punjab 
group of rivers as well as those of the Sarasvati, Yamuna, the Ganga, and 
the Chuka and the Sarayü rivers. It was this geography which was described 
as that associated with the picturesque scenery of udagra | udara — rama- 
niya prthivi, by Indra's sarathi, Miiali, 

—————_- 


( Continued from 5.231 ) 
kuta and the northern slope of the adjoining Himalaya range. Why Urvasi was taken 
north-eastwards by the miscreant demon ( Vikramorvasiyam, Act I) need not be 
discussed here, though there is a satisfactory explanation for it. 

The geographical background of Acts Ito VII of Abhijiüna-Sükuntalam deals 
with a limited area in the Punjab and Haryana and U. P. States, in which the Ganga, 
the Yamuni and the Sarasvati rivers debouch on the plains from the southern slope of 
the Himalayas ; and, on the northern slope of the range, is located the main scene of 
Act VII. The geography matches with the atmosphere and the sentiment, perfectly, in 
both these regions, 
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MISCELLANEA 


MY STUDIES ON THE MAHABHARATA: 
: A CLARIFICATION 


By 
M. R. YARDI 


I am thankful to Dr. Mehendale for reviewing my work! and initiating 
a discussion on it. I am giving clarification on the points raised by him? for 
the consideration of the Mahabharata ( Mbh) scholars. 


I do not think any linguistic scholar would agree with him that an Epic 
poet could write in five different styles. A lot of linguistic research on the 
determination of authorship has been carried out all over the world since a 
long time, although statistical methods with the use of tests of significance 
have been used only in recent times. This research has proceeded on the 
basis that every author has a style peculiar to himself, and, if the style of a 
work of doubtful authorship can be shown to be different from that style, it is 
held that that work has come from the pen of a different author. It is difficult 
to agree that an author can pick up the style of another author, He may be 
able to pick up the apparent peculiarities of another author’s style such as the 
choice of words, phrases, figures of speech or even imagery, but how can he 
pick up the style represented by the unconscious use of long or short syllables 
in varying proportions ? My views in this regard have been recorded at page 
7 of my work. I have chosen the Anustubh Slokas for this purpose, as 
the author has the freedom to use long and short syllables in ten positions in 
the s$/okardha of the Anustubh. No such study can be undertaken for the 
Tristubh and Jagati metres, as they are not flexible in their metrical pattern 
and the author is not free to use long and short syllables in any position, 


The statistical method used can be explained simply by the toss of a 
coin or coins. Ifa normal coin is tossed it will fall either heads or tails. If 
it is tossed 100 times, it should give, according to the theory of probability, 50 
heads and 50 tails. But in actual practice it is found to give sometimes more 


1 The Mahübhürata : Its Genesis and Growth —— A Statistical Simay (HOG, 
pub. BORI, Pune, 1986. 
3 ABORT vol. LXIX, pp. 349-355. 
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heads and sometimes more tails, The statistical theory tells us whether this 
variation is within permissible limits of its probable value, If we increase the 
number of tosses, the variation from the probable value goes on decreasing 
and the heads and tails will approximate to half the number of tosses. The 
problem will be different if the coin is loaded on the side of the tail. It will 
then give more heads than tails. If we have ten such coins differently loaded 
on the side of tails, they will give more heads but in different proportions, 
The use of long and short syllables in the ten positions of the Anustubh line 
corresponds to the heads and tails of the ten loaded coins. In the Bhagavad- 
gita, for instance, it will be seen ( MGG, p. 175 ) that the first adhyaya has 
94 lines in the first position, but the author has used more long syllables, 
namely 56 lines. For all the ten positions, the author has used 610 long 
syllables as against 470. For all the 18 adhyayas of the Gita, the number of 
lines is 1290, but the number of long syllables used by the author in each of 
the ten positions is consistently higher than 645. For the ten positions as a 
whole, the number of long syllables used is 8634 instead of 6450. I have 
found that the Mbh. authors have shown a propensity for using more long 
syllables than short syllables. 


It may also be mentioned here that the long and short syllables are not 
independent of each other, because they must add to the number of lines. 
Thus if the author of the Gita has used 56 long syllables in the first position 
of the first adhyaya containing 94 lines, he has also used 38 short syllables. 
In the ten positions of the cighteen adhyayas of the Gita, he has used 8654 
long syllables and 4246 short syllables. It is thus obvious that when the 
author uses more long syllables, he uses less short syllables, and when he 
uses less long syllables, he uses more short syllables. In my statement, there- 
fore, that the ‘stylistic variations in the Anustubh &lokas could arise from the 
natural propensity to make use, unconsciously of course, more or less long 
syllables, where they are free to do so’, the phrase ‘more or less long sylla- 
bles ’ is equivalent to * more long syllables or more short syllables? or * morc 
or less short syllables’. The analysis will remain the same if we take the 
count of long syllables, even when the author shows a propensity to use more 
short syllables. 


By the successive application of the statistical tests, it has been found 
that the Mbh exhibits five distinct styles. The statistic chosen for this pur- 
pose is the variance due to variation within a group of adhyayas relating to a 
definite topic or subject. This does not mean that this index is a fixed 
number. It is different for different number of lines or more correctly for 
different degrees of freedom. From the Tables attached to the MGG it will 
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be seen that this index for the A style has the values 297, 4 ( Adi ), 209. 2 
(Udyoga), 258.78 (Bhüisma), 250.9 ( Drona), 278.6 (Karma), 220.8 
( Salya ), 247.4( Santi) and 277.7 ( Anusasana). The statistical tests show 
that these are permissible variations of the index for their differnt degrees of 
freedom. For all the adhyayas which exhibit this style, this index is found 
to be 255.4 (degrees of freedom 3123). It will be seen that the index for 
Bhi sma and Drona parvans approaches this value, as their degrees of freedom 
are sufficiently large, namely 576 and 954 respectively. The indices for these 
four styles are «- style : 55.5, B-style : 87.1, C-style : 171.5 for large degrees 
of freedon, and B : 1071.9 for 99 degrees of freedom. It is difficult to agree 
that these widely varying styles could belong to the same author. 


The reviewer states that it is admitted on all hands that Vaigampayana 
and Sita Ugragravas ( Sauti) are among the original authors. He further 
States that according to the line of transmission, Sita Lomaharsana, whom 
the epic does not recognise as the reciter, occupies the second place and the 
statistical analysis has accorded only a minor role to Sauti. This statement 
is, however, not factually correct. It will be seen from Table B at MGG, 
page 228, that while Sü:a's contribution has been 17284 verses to the Mbh 
Sauti has added 26728 verses, which are more than the 24,000 verses in the 
original Bharata. But their contributions have to be judged not merely by 
the size but by the nature of their contributions. Süta has elaborated the 
incidents of Mbh briefly mentioned by VaiSampüyana and has also added 
anecdotes which do not find even a cursory mention in Vaigampayana’s 
Bharata. Sauti has added most of the Upakhyünas and the passages on Niti 
and Dharma and transformed the war chronicle into a Purina and Dharma- 
$astra. On the other haud, the reviewer says that, if the epic statement is to 
be believed, Vyasa's text contained not only the upakhyanas but also khilas 
like the Harivari$a and the Bhavisyat. He relies upon the verses 69, 233 and 
71 of the second adhyüya of the Adiparvan. According to the statistical 
analysis, this adhyaya belongs to the B group of adhyayas added by the last 
redactor, namely the Parvasangrahakara. But if this is true, then what is the 
contribution of Sita Ugrasravas to the Mbh? In saying this the reviewer 
himself has accorded a marginal role to Sauti, who, according to him, is one 
of the original authors of the Mbh. 


I should like to point out here that this statistical study has confirmed 
most of the important results obtained by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in his research 
on Mbh. This itself should prove that the statistical analysis has proceeded 
on the right lines. In his Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, later. 
included in the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Vol, I, Dr, Sukthankar conclus 
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des as follows : “ The infiltration detailing the Bhargava legends, the manner 
of its treatment and even that strange admixture of the Epic with the Dharma 
and Niti elements, which later has puzzled many enquirers into the genesis of 
the Maliabharata, thus appears to find a simple and straightforward explana- 
tion in the assumption of an important diascuasis of the epic under strong and 
direct Bhargava influence ( MGG, p. xii). According to the statistical analysis, 
the Bhargava legends and the Niti and Dharma passages exhibit ~ and B 
styles, ascribed by me to Süta and Sauti. 


That most of the Bhargava legends were composed by father and son 
is clear from the internal evidence itself. When Saunaka asks Sauti to 
narrate the Bhargava stories, the latter tells him that he will relate to him the 
Bhargava stories as told by Vai$ampayana and by his father and himself 
(1.5.4,5). When Saunaka asks Sauti to narrate the story of Astika, Sauti 
tells him that he would recite it as he had heard it from his father (I. 14.40). 
It will be found that although the 50 adhyayas 4-54 (excluding 50) have 
been narrated by Sauti, they exhibit the « style ( Variance 51. 13, degrees of 
freedom 450). ‘Thus, as clearly stated by Sauti, this style belongs to his 
father. It, therefore, stands to reason that the other upakhyanas and 
Niti and Dharma passages, which exhibit the « and B Styles, were also con- 
tributed by father and son. This is borne out by other cvideuce also. In 
the Sakunatalopakhyana ( I. 65. 34) Sauti mentions that the nakgatra cycle 
began with Sravana asterism. According to S. B. Dikshit, an eminent astro- 
nomer, this could not have occurred before 450 B. C. This is also accepted 
by C. V. Vaidya, another great Mahabharata scholar, who says that this 
reference to the Sravana being the beginning of the naksatra cycle could not 
be earlier than 450 B. C. ( MGG, p. 129). If this upakhyana were in V yasa's 
text, it would make him a contemporary of Lord Buddha or even later. 
Further, in the Anugita (14.44. 2), the reading accepted by the Critical 
Edition is sravisthadini rksüni, where Sravistha is only another name for 
Dhanisthà, which would go to show that at the time of author of the Anugità, 
which is in the «-style, the winter solstice used to commence with Dhanistha 
and not with Sravana as in the days of Sauti. This would show that the 
« and B styles belong to two different authors. 


This statistical study also confirms the view of Lokamanya Tilak and 
Dr. Radhakrishnan on the date of the Giza. According to the statistical 
study the date of the Gira is placed in the fifth century B. C. ( MGG, p. 130). 
After citing Pali texts and other evidence Lokamanya Tilak came to the con- 
clusion that the Gita existed before and exercised considerable influence on 
the growth of Mahayiina Buddhism and assigned the fifth century to the Gita 
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( Appendices to the Gitdrahasya). Dr. Radhakrishnan summarises the 
evidence on this point thus: * We shall not, I believe, be far wrong if we 
assign Gita to the fifth century.” ( Indian Philosophy, Vol. T, p. 524). 


The C-style has an index of 173. 5 for large degrees of freedom and is 
significantly different from the other styles mentioned above, There is internal 
evidence to show that these additions were made at a still later date. In 
Aranyaka 188. 64 this author complains that the Buddhist shrines ( edakas ) 
have ousted the Hindu temples, and in verse 66 he further says that the earth 
is littered with edakas. It must have taken at least two to three centuries 
after Buddha's Mahàünirvüna for the edukas to have been constructed in large 
numbers ( MGG, p. 128). In the Sarasvatopakhyana of Salyaparvan, there 
is a mention of Vrddhagarga as having obtained, by dint of his austcrities, 
the knowledge of the planetary motions. Now an astronomer Garga ParaSara 
is reportedly? mentioned by Pünini, and probably this Garga is referred to as” 
Vrddhagarga to distinguish him from another young Garga, who had come 
into prominence during that time. The date of this younger Garga is fixed 
at 145 B. C. from a reference in his work to the invasion of Saketa by the 
Greeks. The author with the C-style therefore seems to have belonged to 
the second century B. C. 


The Harivanisa with the exception of the Usasrapna is also written in 
the C-style. If, as the reviewer states, it was composed by Vyasa or Vai$am- 
payana, then it is not known why they did not incorporate it within the 
corpus of Mbh. It is also surprising that neither Saunaka nor the audience 
persuaded Sauti to narrate it at the sacrificial session. It is also pertinent 
to note that the references to Harivamisa occur only in the second 
adhyaya of the Mbh and nowhere else. The Mbh also does not refer to 
Krsna’s stay at Gokula, his exploits there as a child, his foster parents 
Nanda and Ya£odà and his instructor Sandipani. Significantly the reference 
to Krsna as a cowherd is found for the first in Sauti's additions. Sisupila,. 
in his tirade against Krsna in the Rajasilya sacrifice, calls Krsna a cowherd 
( Mbh. II. 38) but is silent about his relations with the Gopis. The latter 
also do not figure in the Bauddha ja/akas. It is pertinent to note that 
Krsna’s mention as a cowherd occurs in the epic only after the nomadic tribe 
of the Abhiras came on the scene. Sita mentions them for the first time in 
Mbh XVI. 6, when they are said to have waylaid Arjuna’s party, who were 
returning to Hastinapura after Krsna’s death. As pointed out by Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar, there seems little doubt that the cowherd child-god Krsna origi- 


———— 
3 vide C. V. Vaidya, The Mahabharata: A Criticism ( Bombay, 1905), p. 20. 
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nated among the nomadic community of the Abhiras, who followed the 
profession of cowherds, Tt, therefore, seems evident that the legends which 
had grown round this child-god of the Abhiras were incorporated into the 
early life of Krsna in the HarivaniSa by its author. This finds further support 
in terracotta find from Sugh assigned to the second century B. C. which con- 
tains an art depiction of Krsna learning the Brahmi alphabets at the asrama 
of Sandipani. As this fact is mentioncd only in the Harivanisa ( HV), it 
fixes the date of HV as second century B. C. This date also finds support 
from the internal evidence in HV which describes the Brahmin Gencral who 
is supposed to restore the Asvamedha sacrifice in the Kali age as Audbhijja or 
plant-born. Jayasval identifizs him with Pusyamitra, who ruled from 187 to 
151 B. C. ( MGG, p. 128). Thus the internal evidence both in Mbh and HV 
shows that the author of the C-style passages lived in the second century B.C. 


It was found that the G-style with its index of 1071. 9 was significantly? 


different from the above three styles. Had Sauti written the first three 
adhyayas of Adiparvan, he would not have repeated the story of his visit to 
the hermitage of Saunaka in the fourth adhyüya. The author of the first 
three adhyayas came later than Sauti and also Harivam$aküra, as he men- 
tions Harivami$a and has added the Usasvapna to the HV. Evidently until 
his time the HV was not regarded as an integral part of the Mbh, as he does 
not give the count of HV along with the counts of the eighteen parvans. 
Later when HV came to be regarded as an integral part of the Mbh, some one 
must have noticed that the vulgates of Mbh and HV contained about 84 
thousand verses and 16 thousand verses respectively, which added to one 
lakh verses. Then it came to be known as Satasa@hasri, and so Dio Chriso- 
stomos, who came to India in the first century A. D., recorded that people 
talk about a work containing one lakh verses ( MGG, p. 232). 


Now in a similar study of the Ramayana, I have come across three 
styles «, C and f. The first paper on Rāmāyaņa appears in this very 
issue of the Annals (pp. 18-35). In addition to two styles, the R-style 
( index 113. 06 ) and the U-style ( index 33.51) which are entirely 
different from the five styles in Mbh, the Sargas 2-21 of the Sundarakanda 
and Sargas 32-65 of the Yuddhakanda exhibit the C-style, while $lokas 41- 
190 of the first Sarga and 113 lines of Sarga 56 of Sundarakanda exhibit the 
«Style. Itis further found that the Vi$vamitra episode in the Balakanda 
excluding the Tafakavadha is in the a-style. Now itis not possible that 
Valmiki and Vyasa could write in three identical styles. The simple and 
straightforward inference is obvious, namely, that the redactors who made 
additions to Mbh also made additions to the Ramayana. 
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It should now be abundantly clear that the four styles, «, B, C and f, 
belonged to four different authors, who lived in different periods. Out of the 
total number of verses 75595.5, which constitute the Critical Edition, the 
above styls account for 17285, 26728.5, 9053 and 1368.5 verses respectively. 
In counting the number of verses, a three-line Sloka and a six-line stanza have 
been counted as 14 verses. The remainder, which comes to 21161.5 is the size 
of VaiSampüyana's Bharata. The Mbh itself. mentions that the Bharata did 
not contain episodes and consisted of 24000 $lokas ( MGG, Intro. vi). The 
difference between the two counts is explained by the fact that the Parva- 
saügrahaküra must have counted them from a Vulgate edition (Dn) (MGG, 
Intro. vii ). The reviewer finds fault with this on the ground that the Bharata 
retrieved by the statistical study does not contain any adhyayas from the 
Sabha and Aranyaka parvans. But the Adi and the Udyoga parvan adhyayas 
in Vaigampayana’s Bharata describe how the dissension began, namely the 
attempts made by the Kauravas to get rid of the Pandavas, the dice game, 
the exile of Pandavas, and the efforts made by Krsna on their return to bring 
about a reconciliation betwaen the cousins. When these attempts failed war 
was inevitable. These events form the beginning of the story. The events of 
war are described at great length, which form the middle. Then comes the 
end with the victory of the Pandavas, the retirement of Dhrtarastra along 
with Gandhari and Kunti to the forest and their tragic death there, the 
coronation of Yudhisthira, the instruction received by him on Rajadharma 
from Bhisma and the death of Bhisma. Thus the ‘ A ’-group of adhyáyas 
gives a self-contained story, and so one may justifiably claim that it constitutes 
by and large the Bharata of VaiSampayana, It came to be called Maha- 
bhürata only after its redaction by Sita and Sauti. 
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THREE INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITIONS 
BY 


J. A. F. ROODBERGEN 


1. Introductory verses have been put at the beginning of the Kasikayrtti 
(KV), the Paficika, otherwise known as Nyasa ( N), and the Padamanjar? 
(P). They are rather different in length and character. This becomes especi- 


ally noticeable when comparing thc introductory verses of KV and N with 
those of P. 


2.1 Text of the introductory verses of KV: 
l. vrttau bhasye tatha dhatunamapararyanadisu 
viprakirnasya tantrasya kriyate sa rasamgrahah. 


2. istyupasamkhyanavati Suddhagana vivrtaguüdhasutrarthà 
vyutpannarüpasiddhir vrttir iyam kasika nama. 


3. vyakaranasya sari ram parinisthita$astrakaryam etavat 
Sistah parikarabandhah kriyate "sya granthakarena. 


2.2 "Translation : 


1. A compendium is composed of the quintessence? of grammar" dis- 
persed in vrttis!, in the ( Maha- ) bhasya? and also in lists? of verbal 
bases and nominal stems, etc.” 


LLL 
Ä— 


1 Text according to Kasika, Part 1. Editors A. Sharma, Kh. Deshpande, D. G. Padhye. 
Sanskrit Academy, Osmania University, Hyderabad 1969, p. 1. 

3 The text of N and 7^ is quoted according to Küsikavrttih, Vol. I. Edited by Swami 
Dwarikadasa Shastri and Pt. K. Shukla, Varanasi 1965. 

N (KV, p. 5 and 6) proposes two vigrahas of the cp. sarasamgraha, (1) sáram 
cdsau sanigrahas ca, and (2) sürasya Sanigrahah. Here(1) is a kdh cp. in 
the sense of “both the essence and (correct and complete) cpitome (of rules 
and exampls).* P (KV,p.5) adopts the analysis sara ... tasya s anigrahah, 
a simple £p. cp. 

3 N(KV,p.5) mentions three possible meanings of tantra, (1) tantram iva tan- 
tram “so to speak, a loom’, ( 2) tantryante vyutbuüdyante ... anena * by it (words) 
are etymologically derived’, and (3) siddhanta * authoritative textbook”. P ( KV, 
p. 5 ) says that tantra here means siddhünta. 

4 Jütyekavacana by P. 1. 2, 58. P ( KV, p. 4) explains veriti aS vivaranam culli- 
bhattinallrüdiviracitam ‘an exposition ( of Panini's sitras ) composed by. Culli, 
Bhatti or Nallura, etc." P ( KV, p. 4) defines vrtt as sütrarthapradhüno gran- 
thah * a book mainly concerned with the meaning of the suras ’ and refers to works 
composed by Kuni, etc. REY Ir 
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2. Containing istis§ and upasamkhyanas providing the ganas in their 
accurate form,!'? explaining the hidden meaning of the satras,!? esta- 
blishing standard ( word- ) forms,}? this vrtti is called Kasika. ? 


3. The body of grammar, (that is) the complete achievement of the 
science of grammar, is so big." The remaining protective girdle 
of this ( body) is made by the author of (this) work. 


Analysis of contents : 


Verse 1 describes the nature of the work. It is a compendium of what is 
essential in grammar, collected from three sources : ( 1) vrttis on Panini, (2) 


5 


E 


“10 


il 


H 


PE 


= 


P( KV, p.4) explains bhasya as the exposition ( vivarana ) by Patanjali of the 
statements of Katyayana. N (KV, p. 4) repeats this and adds a definition of the 
bhagya-genre as üksepasamüdhünaparo granthah *a work mainly consisting of 
objection and answer. ' 

N (KV, p, 4) explains the term pürüyana as pdran paryantam nistham ayante 
gacchanti “they go to the end’, That is to say, a complete list. Sce also PASPA, 
fn. 280. 

P (KV, p. 4) explains the word adi as referring to the sikgas, etc. 

Isti literally means a desired form, an established wordform used in the speech of the 
Sistas ( compare isfijtia, PASPA, Note (143 )) Then isi is taken to mean the 
rule desired to establish such a wordform as formulated by Patanjali. 

Upasatnkhyüna literally means ‘ inclusion’. The term is often used by Kityayana in 
his varttikas to refer to additional forms which are to be included under a Panini- 
sūtra. Here the word upasamkhyüna is used in the sense of vdrttika. 

P(KV, p. 5) explains the word ig£yupasamkhyüna as sütrenüsamgrhitam 
laksyam yena samgrhyate ‘that (statement ) by which examples are included 
which are left out by the sitras *. 

P (KV, p. 5) gives an example of a suddhagana, that is, a completed and ‘corrected 
enumeration of nominal stems to which a particular Paninisttra applies, and then 
says urttyantaresu tu ganapütha eva nüsti prag eva $uddhih ‘but in other 
commentaries there is no ganapütha at all, let alone a corrected and completed list *. 
P( KV, p.5) explains that to bring out the hidden meaning of the sUzras is the 
defining feature of a urtti, and says that * hidden’ is the defining feature of the mean- 
ing of sūtras. 

P (KV, p. 6) explains vyutpannarüpasiddhi as udüharanamandita ‘ adorned 
with examples’. Vyutpanna means “derived according to the rules of grammar’ in 
relation to words, and also ‘cultured, well-educated * in relation to persons. So 
vyutpanna words may be taken to mean the words used by a cultured person who has 
received a grammatical education, in short, standard speech. 3 : 

P ( KV, p. 6) refers to P. 4. 2. 116 and says that kasika means kasisu bhava ‘(the 
commentary ) originating in Kasi *. 
Taking into account the size of the Astadhyayi with annexes, the vadrttikas and the 
bhüsya-statements. i : 
P (KV, p. 6) explains parikarabandha as raksdbandha. k 

P ( KV, p. 6) points out that Sista (in the sense of parisisto ' msah * the part left 
over’) may be connected with granthakürena. In that case, the word granthaküra 


- is taken to refer to the author of the Mahabhasya and others. But, naturally, gran- 


thakürena may also be connected with kriyate. 23; T : È 
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the Mahübhasya, and (3) the dhatupatlia and the ganapatha. Apparently, 
in the days when the KV was composed vritis on Panini were still available, 
thus providing independent access to the Astadhyayi. That is, access inde- 
pendent from Pataiijali. N mentions three authors of such vrttis, N mentions 
one only by name. Whether these vrttis were merely known by name to N 
and P, or whether they were still available to and used by Nand P is not 
clear. The exception here may be Bhatti, if by this name the author of the 
Bhattikavya is meant. Verse 2 states four qualities of the KV. Among them, 
according to P, the quality of Suddhagana is especially important in compari- 
son with other commentaries. Verse 2 also states the name of the commen- 
tary. Verse 3 is more or less poetical. It compares the science of grammar 
to a big body, and says that the commentary, like a girdle, serves to protect 
that body. 


4.1 Text of the introductory verses of N : 
1. jayanti te sada santah sarvatha yair uparjitam 
gunanam sumahad vrndam dosanam ca vimarjanam. 
2. anyatah saram àdaya krtaisa kasika yatha 
vrttis tasya yathasakti kriyate paticika tatha. 


4.2 Translation 


1. Always and in all ways these saintly people are victorious!” by whom 
a very great multitude of virtues and an erasing of (moral) defects 
is procured. !* 


2. Just as this Kasika is composed by taking the essence!? from else- 
where,” in the same way this commentary ( called ) Paricika?! on that 
( Kasika ) is composed, according to the best of ability. 


5, Analysis of contents 


Verse 1 is in praise of those Buddhist saints who by practising virtue have 
ceased to act as prompted by bad desires. Verse 2 says that the commentary 


17 Allusion to the name jina for the Buddha. 

13 The phrase goes equally well with Theravada arhats and Mahayana bodhisattvas. 
See S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. Cambridge 1922. Re- 
print 1951, p. 100, 103, 126, 127 ( paramita ). \ 

J9 Compare introductory stanza 1 of the KV. ( sürasamgrahah ). 

20 Compare introductory stanza 1 of the K V, line 1 (vr£tau bhasye dhatunamaparu- 
yanudisu ). : 

Pancika literally means a work consisting of five parts. According to . K. V. 

Abhyankar and J. M. Shukla, A Dictionary of Sanskrit d AK ed 

edition, Baroda 1977 ( Gaekwad's Oriental Series N. 134), p. 231.5. v., pancika 

is a popular name given to critical commentaries by scholars. ' 


21 
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is designed along the same lines as the Kasika in so far that it takes the essence 
of grammar from other sources. In that sense it is not an original work. 
Verse 2 also states the name of the commentary. 


The verses are in the s/oka-metre. 


6.1 Text of the introductory verses of P : 
1 


vyaktapradhanapurus&tmakam asvatantram 
etat samastam adhitisthati yah svatantrah 
tasmai Sivaya paramüya dasavyayaya 
sambaya sadaram ayam vihitah pranadmah. 

2. svam svam manoratham avaptum apetavighnam 
yasya prasadam anavapya na Sakmuvanti 


padmüsanaprabhrtayah prathame "pi devas 
tad vastu hastimukham astu mayi prasannam. 


3. tatam padmakumarakhyam pranamyambam $riyam tatha 
jyestham cagnikumarakhyam acaryam aparajitam. 


4. yas ciraya haradattasamjtiaya visruto da$asu diksu daksinali 
ujjahara padamanjari m asau Sabdasastrasahakarapadapat. 


5. tam imam anupadhena cetasa bhavayantu bhuvi bhavyabuddhayah 
kah khalu pranayini priyamvade matsari bhavati madvidhe jane. 


6. avicaritaramaniyam kamam vyakhyasatam vrtteh 
hrdayamgama bhavisyati gunagrhyanam iyam vyakhya. 


7. istadevanamaskarah karyah. Sa neha kim krtah 
vrttau satre tatha bliasye varttike ca tad ucyate. 


8. manasá vacasá ca karmagü krta evayam ihanivesitah. 
na hi darbhapavitrapanitadyaparam mangalam atra kirtyate. 


6.2 "Translation : 


1. Who, the absolute one, rules over this universe which essentially 
consists of matter and individual spirits in a manifest form, (and 


Á 


22 Jt may be assumed that Haradatta, who comes from South :India ( verse 4 ) was a 
Pagupata Saiva. Compare S. Dasgupta, op, cit., . Vol. V, Cambridge 1955, p. 100, 
( while dealing with a section of the Sivamahapurana), “ The supreme Lord ... 
manifests Himself as thc individual purugas or souls who enjoy the qualities of the 


prakrti.” Pradhüna = prakrti, cf. ibid., p. 107. - 
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which is ) dependent, for him, Siva, the highest, having ten qualities, 
together with Amba, this obeisance is respectfully performed. 

2. Without having obtained whose favour cven the foremost gods begin- 
ning with the lotus-enthroned one? cannot obtain their respective 
wishes without encountering obstacles, may that elephant-faced 
being be gracious to me. 


3. Having bowed down before my father named Padmakumüra and 
before my mother Sri, and before my elder brother named Agni- 
kumata, and before my teacher Aparajita, 


4. I, who am wellknown in the ten regions for a long time by the name 
of Haradatta, coming from the south, have taken a Padamaiijari 
* word-bouquet ° from the mango tree of grammar. 


5. May those who possess excellent minds on carth honour this ( Pada- 
mafijari ) with honest minds. Who, indeed, could be jealous of a 
man like me, affectionate ( and ) speaking sweetly ? 


6. Granted that there must be one hundred commentaries, easy to 
understand and enjoyable, (still) this exposition (of mine) will 
touch the heart of those who are appreciative of quality. 


7. Obeisance is to be made to the favourite deity. Why has this not 
been done here, in the vrttis, the (P@nini-) sütras, and in the 
( Maha- ) bhasya and in the varttikas ? That I (shall) state. 

8. That ( obeisance ) was definitely performed by mind, word and deed 
(but) not introduced here (in the text of the works mentioned ). 
Because here ( oa earth ) there is no marigaia * invocation to establish 
future success ’ greater than the status of a person having.a ring of 
purificatory darbha grass on his hand, etc.t6 


1. Analysis of contents : 
The stanzas clearly fall into four groups, differentiated by metre and subject, 


23 The ten qualities are summed up in Vayupurana 1.10.60 as jranam vairügyam 
aisvaryam tapah satyam kgamu dhrtih | srastrivam Gtmasambodhas tv adhi- 
sihütrtvam eva ca * knowledge, dispassionateness, sovereignty, mortification, truth, 
forbearance, steadiness, the status of emanator, awareness of the aéman, ( these make 
up ) the status of ruler itself’. Compare An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit 
on Historical Principles, Gencral Editor S. D. Joshi. Deccan College Postgraduate 

and Research Institute. Poona 1988, p. 1669, s. v. adhisthütrtva. 

Brahma. *5 Ganesa. THEM 


ji 1 bavitrapanth sucav 
| ing 2 Ting of purificatory darbha 
à pute spot of ground; facing the east ... " 


avakase prdnmukha upavisya * the Teacher hav 
grass on his hand, having scated himself on 
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namely, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6 and 7-8. In the latter two groups each verse has a 
different metre. 


The subject of the first group is the invocation of deities (in vasanta- 
tilaka metre) : Siva, the istadevata@, and Gan:sa, the remover of obstacles. 
The subject of the second group is personal data and the title of the work ( in 
ordinary s/oka metre). The personal data include the names of the author's 
parents, of his elder brother and of his teacher. The subject of the third 
group is the reception of the work by the fellow-pandits and a praise of the 
work ( verse 5, rathoddhata metre ; verse 6 a variety of udgata metre ) The 
subject of the fourth group is the question why there is no marigala at the 
beginning of the early great works of grammar. The answer given by 
Haradatta is that no mangala was needed here, because these carly teachers 
were the embodiment of maigala (verse 7, sloka-metre ; verse 8 a combi- 
nation of two metres ). 


8. Comparison 


KV N P 
length 3 stanzas 2 stanzas $8 stanzas 
metre Sloka Sloka various 
deities/saints — + 3n 
personal data — = + 
teacher’s name = n + 
author’s name — E + 
name of the work + + + 
qualities of the work (factual) -+ — emm 
hope of good reception = e + 
superiority of the work in 
relation. to similar works — = + 
self-praise — = + 
alamkāra 2 ( rüpaka ) — 2 (rüpaka) 


The only itcm which the introductory verses have in common is the 
mention of the name of the work. The only item in which KV disagrees with 
both N and P is the factual statement of the qualities of the work which could 
be taken as a brief indication of the contents of the work. The only item in 
which KV agrees with P is the use of an alamkara. The only item in which 
all three disagree is length of the composition. In all other cases KV agrees 
with N, whereas both disagree with P. Clearly, in the course of time between 
N and P conventions have changed. 

If it is held that a mangala requires at least the invocation of a deity 
and the salutation of the preceptor, then only P can boast of a proper 
mangala. In fact, P’s introductory verses have taken the form of literary art. 
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DATING OF THE ELEPHANTA, 
MANDAPESVARA AND JOGESVARI CAVES 


BY 


BRAHMANAND DESHPANDE 


1. The Problem 


The dating of the rock-hewn caves of Mandape$vara, Jogesvari and 
Elephanta, as well as Cave Nos. 21 (Rame&vara ) and 29 (Sita-ki-Nahani ) at 
Ellora, has been the subject of much controversy. The absence of any 
inscriptions in these caves has made the problem difficult of soultion. The 
problem is made more difficult because the political history of Maharashtra of 
the first six centuries of Christian era is shrouded in obscurity. Of late, Dr. 
Walter Spink has attempted to unravel this mystery.! His conclusions, based 
on an incorrect interpretation of the available numismatic and epigraphic 
evidence, have made the confusion worse confounded. 


The entire edifice of Dr. Spink’s arguments rests on the single fact that 
the caves of Joge$varl, Mandapesvara and Elephanta and the caves 21 and 
29 of Ellora have figures of Lakuli$a carved in them. (The so-called figure 
of Lakuliga at Elephanta is badly mutilated and defies identification as both 
its hands are broken). This has inspired many scholars, including the illus- 
trious epigraphist Dr. Mirashi, to turn to the Kalachuris as the patrons and 
excavators of the caves, especially those at Elephanta, as the Kalachuris are 
well-known for their adherence to the Pasupata cult.' This theory has now 
found a few adherents. It is, therefore, necessary to examine this theory 
closely, We maintain that the theory of Kalachuri dominance cannot be 
accepted as it demands a close scrutiny of the available numismatic and 
. epigraphic evidence. 


2. Abhiras and Traikütakas 


Konkana or Aparanta ( Ariake of Periplus) finds mention in ancient 
Buddhist texts. The Sopara edict of Asoka suggests Maurya rule over this 
narrow tract. But it was placed on the political map of India by the valiant 


1 Spink, “ Ajanta to Ellora,” Marg, Vol. XX, March, 1967, pp. 8-10; also his article on 
Ellora’s earliest phase in the Bulletin of the American Academy. Vol. I, pp. 11-22. 


3 aahi V. V., Inscriptions of Kalachuri-Chedi Era, Part I, Introduction, p. 
xvii, ; 
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Satavahanas, Gautamiputra Saütakarni, the great saviour of the Satavahana 
empire, definitely ruled over it. As the Sütavühanas gradually faded into 
political insignificance, new dynasties arose to fill in the vacuum. The rule 
of Abhira [$varasena, who ruled over the Govardhana-Gaügüpura region 
around Nasik, can be cited in this connection, 


- 


This Govardhana-Gangapura tract was also known as Trikuta Parvata 
from which the Traikütaka dynasty derived its name, The earliest record of 
this line is the Pardi grant of Maharaja Dahrasena dated in the year 207. 
This date is referable to tlie Kalachuri Samvat and so Dahrasena's rule can 
be placed around 460-65 A. D. The Surat grant of 241 K. S. mentions his 
son Vyüghrasena and places him around 490-91 A. D. 


An inscription of the Vakataka ruler Harigena, in Cave No. 17 at 
Ajanta, lists a number of countries over which he is said to have triumphed 
during the course of his digvijaya.! Here, the Trikiita-dega is also listed 
along with Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kogala, Lata, Andhra and other coun- 
tries. Dr. Mirashi, being aware that the description of Harisena’s military 
prowess is traditional and stereotyped, does not take the account literally to 
mean that the Vakütaka king Harisena conquered the Traikütaka dominion." 
Inspite of this, Dr. ( Mrs.) Shobhana Gokhale accepts the theory of the 
Traikütaka debacle at the hands of Harisepa in toto.” As a matter of fact, 
she goes a step further and suggests that a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Traikütaka dominions following their discomfiture at the hands of the Vaka- 
taka king. To support her assertion, she cites the Kanheri plates of Trai- 
kütakas, where the name of the ruling Traikütaka king is not mentioned. 
We maintain that the bardic account of the Ajanta cave inscription is a tradi- 
tional panegyric. The Traikütakas might have suffered a reverse in a 
skirmish. As for the Kanheri plates, it must be kept in mind that it is a 
strictly personal and religious epigraph concerned with the construction of a 
stüpa over the mortal remains of the Buddhist mendicant Saradvatiputra, by 
one Buddharuci, a resident of the far away Sindhu Visaya. In an epigraph 
of this kind, an elaborate mention of the ruling Traikütaka sovereign with 
full imperial titles (many of which extol the Vaignava faith of the Traikita- 
kas) would seem irrelevant and unnecessary. Even then the record begins 
with “ Namak survajtaya | Traikutakanam pravardhamanarajye...”’ Trans 
lated it menas, “ Hail to the Omniscient! In the augmenting sovereignty of 


Ibid., pp. 22 ff. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Scries No. 14, p. 11. 

Mirashi, of. cit., Introduction, p. xiii. 

Gokhale, 1éiha@s dui Samskriti, Quarterly, Oct. 1972, p. 9. 
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the Traikütakas......' The reference to the “ augmenting sovereignty E of 
the Traikütakas destroys the theory of anarchy in the Traikütaka dominions. 


Apparently then, no serious disturbances followed the so called 
Vakitaka invasion. It is, therefore, absolutely unnecessary to assume that 
Madhayamasena, the son of Vyaghrasena, had to seck Kalachuri assistance 
to tide over the crisis, This, for two reasons : One, that there was no crisis 
in the Traikütaka kingdom, Two, we know of no Kalachuri king who could 
have been contemporary of Madhyamasena ( A. D. 505). Such a king could 
have been the grand-father of Krsnarüja, of whom we know nothing. 


3. The Myth of Kalachuri Enipire 


Numismatic and epigraphic evidence has brought to light three Kala- 
churi rulers who ruled from Mahismati. These are Krgnaraja, his son 
Sankaragana and grandson Buddharaja. The first is known to us through 
his ubiquitous coins called ** Krsnaraja-RUpaka-s.” These are, so far, 
found in Malva, Rajasthan, Vidarbha, Nasik, Ellora, Madhyapradesh 
and Konkan. The legend of these coins is rather strange. The name of 
Krsnarüja is devoid of any princely title. He is only called “a devout wor- 
shipper of Siva ^ and ‘ meditating at the feet of his parents " ( Paramamülie- 
$vara-mütapitrpadanudhyata). These coins were current even after his death 
and were minted by his successors and the rulers of other dynasties too. 
This slender evidence has been used by Dr. Mirashi to build an extensive 
empire for Krsnaraja, who according to him, held sway over Gujarat, 
Vidarbha, the Deccan and Konkan. However, the mere use of coins in 
these regions does not prove that he ruled over all these regions. Indo-Sassa- 
nian coins were used in Malwa, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Gujarat for 
some 400 years, Saka and Ksatrapa coins were used outside their dominions. 
The mere use of coins could not, therefore, prove that Krsnaraja’s rule was 
spread over this region. 


The theory of Krsnaraja’s rule over Gujarat is similarly based on 
slender evidence. This theory is based on a copper-plate grant of Sangama- 
simha, ruler of an anonymous dynasty. Edited first by Dr. Sten Konow, it 
was subsequently included by Dr. Mirashi in his Inscriptions of the Kalachuri- 
Chedi Era.8 Saügamasimha's feudatory status under the Kalachuris has been 
inferred by these scholars on the basis of the reading * ( mahāsāmanta ) maha- 
raja" in the first line of the record. On closer scrutiny of the fascimile of 
this inscription, one can see that this reading is purely conjectural, since 


7 Mirashi, op. cit., p. 29. 3 Mirashi, op. cit., No, 11, 
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this particular portion of the plate is badly mutilated. For this reason, both 
the scholars have bracketed the word ‘ maha@samanta,”? Again it is astoni- 
shing to find the feudal title * mahasamanta coupled with the imperial title 
* maharaja."" The other question one may pose is: who was the Kala- 
churi overlord of Saügamasimiha ? Dr, Shobhana Gokhale points to Krsna- 
raja’s unknown father.!! This lands us in a very unenviable situation. Except 
very dubious numismatic evidence we have nothing to substantiate the so- 
called empire of Krsnaraja. His father’s name is not known to us. It does 
not either occur in the legend of Krsnariija’s coins. Obviously he was a poli- 
tical cipher. If he were powerful enough to have a Mahiiraja as his feuda- 
tory, he would have been at least a Maharajadhiraja, and important enough 
to be mentioned by his son Krsnarija. The fact that his son docs not ever 
mention his name is indicative of his insignificance. It is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable to hold this insignificant cipher, Krsnaraja’s father, as the overlord of 
Maharaja Saügamasimha. Again the fact that Krsnaraja and Saikaragana 
are not called Maharaja cither in their own records or in those of their 
successors'? explodes the entire myth of Krsnaraja's Kalachuri empire in 
Gujarat, Konkan or the Deccan. Orthographically also, the Sunev Kalan 
plates of Sangamasimiha are more akin to the Traikiitaka records than those 
of the Kalachuris.i* 


4. Traikfltaka-Kalachuri Conflict : a myth 


Recently, two new Traikütaka grants have been published by Dr. 
Shobhana Gokhale.! Of these, the first mentions a grant to a Brühmana 
called Sivasvami, a resident of Kallivana ( Kalvan, district Nasik). The 
donor is Traikütaka ruler Madhyamasena, who ruled around 251 K. S. ( about 
505 A. D.). His relations with the Kalachuris have already been discussed 
earlier. The other plate of 284 K. S. (about 533 A. D.) also records the 
same donee Sivasvami receiving som: grant at the hands of Vikramasena. 
But this plate starts with a very puzzling expression, vijaya-aniruddha-pura- 
tkatacchurinam. Dr. Shobhana Gokhale has discussed this at length. Draw- 
ing upon Dr. Mirashi, she contends that Aniruddhapura was the capital of 
the Traikütakas, who having suffered a complete reverse at the hands of the 
Kalachuris, had to surrender it to the lattcr. Hence the scribe had to ins- 
cribe *... Katacchurinam” instead of “... Traikitakanam”. Dr. Mirashi, 
on the other hand, makes specific mention of the Kalachuris. To solve this 


, 


9 Mirashi, op. cit, pp. 34 fI. 10 Mirashi, of cié., p. 40 fn. 2. 
11 Gokhale, of. cit., Jan. 72, p. 5 and Oct. 72, p. 5. 5 
B Mirashi, Itihas ani Sanskriti, Quarterly, July, 73, p. 5. 
13 Mirashi, Inscriptions of Kalachuri-Chedi Era, pp. 38 ff. 
. M. Gokhale, of. cit., Jan. 72, pp. 5-11; Oct. 72, pp. 5-11, 
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riddle he proposes another theory. According to him, the mighty Kalachuris 
overran many kingdoms, including that of the Traikütakas. In the disturbed 
conditions following in the wake of the Kalachuri inroads, the donee Siva- 
svami could not get his charter inscribed on a copper-plate. He did so only 
when the Kalachuris were firmly planted in the Konkana. Hence the scribe 
had to write “ vijayani-ruddhapura-tkatacchuri nam”. 


This theory, though seemingly convincing, does not appear to be fool- 
proof, Firstly, as there was no Kalachuri ruler worth the name ruling in 
533 A. D., it would be wrong to infer a Kalachuri invasion in that year. At 
the best, we can say that Krsnaraja’s father was alive at the time. But, 
about him, we know absolutely nothing. Secondly, the donee Sivasvami 
was a resident of Kallivana in Nasik District and not of the Dapoli tahsil in 
the Konkana as Dr. Mirashi assumes. Thirdly, the charter was transcribed 
on the copper-plate, not in 533 A. D., as Dr. Mirashi believes, but much 
later, probably in the period of Sankaragana whose presence in the Nasik 
Kalvan tract is known from his Abhone grant of 347 K. S. ( 587 A. D.). 


The fact that the orthography of the Matwan plates of Vikramasena is 
strikingly similar to that of the said Abhone plates of Sankaragana proves 
our contention beyond doubt. : 


It is thus impossible to establish Kalachuri rule in Konkana prior to 
A.D. 600. In the light of the foregoing discussion, Dr. Spink’s arguments 
regarding the dating of Joge$varl caves and that the excavation was started 
by Krsnaraja's father around 520 A.D. do not stand. We have conclusi- 
vely shown that the father of Krsnaraja was so insignificant that even his own 
son does not mention him in his coins. Then again, the discovery of the 
Matwan plates of Vikramasena clearly indicates that the Traikütakas were 
firmly planted in the Konkana in 533 A. D. This defeats the whole argu- 
ment of Dr. Spink. It is strange to credit so insignificant a person with the 
patronage of an excavation as extensive as that of Joge$vari. It is even 
more strange to assume that Krsnaraja excavated Elephanta. We have 
already shown that the empire of Krsnarüja is only a myth. There is no 
evidence whatsoever to prove that the Kalachuris crossed the Narmada and 
entered Maharashtra till the last decade of the 6th century A.D. The first 
ruler who crossed the Narmada towards south was Saükaragana and not his 
father Krsparaja. In these circumstances, neither the Joge$vari-Mandape- 
$vara-Elephanta complex nor cave Nos. 21 and 29 at Ellora can be attributed 
to the Kalachuris. 


5, Tbe Maurya and Nala interlude 
The most crucial question which must be answered is who ruled the 
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Konkan tract after the Traikütakas? This question is not difficult to answer. 
After the downfall of the TraiKütakas, who were a power of considerable 
renown, Konkan was occupied by the Mauryas. An inscription of Maurya 
Suketuvarman was found at Wada in Kolaba district and was till recently 
placed in the office of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The politics does not withstand a vacuum. A new star was gradually rising 
on the southern horizon, It was the star of the Chalukyas of Vatapikonda. 


6. The Chalukyas of Badami 


These Chialukyas—who are better known as the Chalukyas of Badami— 
were gradually coming up in the Vütüpi-Aihole-Pattadkal region of modern 
Karnatak. Though we know very little about Jayasimha and Ranaraga, the 
first two monarchs of this line, we can say that they secured a strong bed- 
rock for their dynasty on which the grand edifice of Chalukya power was to 
be built in the future,!” Pulake§in I, the third ruler of the dynasty, occupied 
Valapi and performed the Hiranyagarbha-dina and Asvamedha sacrifices. 
His biruda was Satyasraya. His queen Durlabhadevi ( of Bappura family ) 
bore him a son called Kirtivarman who succeeded him as Kirtivarman I." 


This ruler is known to us through his Badümi cave inscription and 
also from the inscriptions of his successors. The former is dated in Saka 
year 500 which is also said to be the 12th year of his reign. It follows 
that he came to throne sometimes around 566-67 A. D. He was a 
warrior of great renown and earned the title ** Pururagavikranta". He 
adorned Vatapi with grand monuments and shrines, performed the Agnis- 
toma and Bahusuvarga sacrifices and extended Chülukya power in all the four 
directions. He defeated the Kadambas and is said to be night of death to 
the Mauryas and Nalas of Konkan, ® The provenance of a Maurya record 
in Konkan confirms their existence in that region prior to Chalukya inroads. 
The Nalas, however, were the rulers of Bastar-Orissa region. Their records 
are found at Padagadh (near Bastar) and Rajim (Raipur district) in 
Madhyapradesh.? So it is difficult to say as to who were the Nalas defeated 
by Chalukya Kirtivarman. The folk-lore of Konkan has kept alive the 
memory of the Nala rulers in Konkan. A Nala ruler of Malangagad is said 
to have married his daughter to a Malanga ( Muslim devotee )9 


— 


15 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV, pp. 372-73. King Chandravarman of the Goa Copper 
plate ( D. C. Sircar, ABORI Vol. XXIII, pp. 510-13), was in all probability a Maurya 
ruler. Thus, Konkan was never under the rule of the Kalachuris of Mahishmati, 

là Yazdani, Early History of Deccan, pp. 205-07. 

1! Ibid., pp. 207 f. 1) Ibid., pp. 208 f. 

19 Ebigrabhia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, p. 12, Vol, XXVI, p. 49, 

9) Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. See under Malaagagaqa, 
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The foregoing account clearly shows that the Konkan was subjugated 
by Pururanavikranta Kirtivarman I We find his viceroy - one Dhruvarüja 
Indravarman - ruling in Konkan and Revatidvipa (modern Redi near Goa) 
around 590 A. D. He was a governor of four Visayas and Mandalas and 
hailed from “ adi-maha-Bappura-vanisa” to which Durlabhadevi also belong- 
ed. This suggests his close relationship with the Chialukya rulers.?! 


All this would suggest that Kirtivarman I must have turned towards 
the Konkan around 567-568 and conquered the territory in a couple of years, 
So we can safely assume that by 570 A. D. the Chalukyas were dominant in 
Konkan. 


Kirtivarman I was followed by Mangale$a who attacked the Kala- 
churis of Mahismati and before 602 A. D. routed Buddharaja, the Kala- 
churi king, and deposited the Kalachuri wealth in the treasure of the God of 
Mahüküta.? Though a devout Vaisnava, he was catholic enough to make 
gifts for Mahaküte$vara, a form of Siva, This victorious march of the 
Chalukyas was continued by PulakeSin If who finally annexed Vidarbha, 
Southern Maharashtra and Kuntala to his domain. The Nasik copper plate 
grant of his viceroy Jayasimha — Dharasraya and the coins of the successors 
of this Jayasirihavarman speak of a strong Chalukya rule in Konkan upto 
685 A. D. 

7. Conclusions 

Thus starting from 570 A. D. to 685 A. D. the history of Konkan 
speaks of an uninterrupted and peaceful Chalukya rule. This situation was 
conducive for arts to flourish. We maintain that the early excavating acti- 
vities in Konkana were initiated by Kirtivarman I. He was an enthusiastic 
builder. The grand Vaitgava Cave at Badàmi ( Maha-Vishpugrha) was 
started by him and completed by Maigale$a.? The Chalukyas offered wor- 
ship both to Visnu and Siva as seen earlier. Mangale$a made gifts to Mahà- 
kütesvara, a form of Siva, The Nerur grant refers to Mangale$a as ** Svami- 
Mahdasena-Padanudhyata’’, “one who meditates on the feet of Svami 
Mahüsena, i. c. Kürtikeya ”, The copper plate grant of Pulakesin I refers to 
the Chalukyas being nourished by the Saptamatrkas and protected by Kürti- 
keya. It is, therefore, not surprising that in their newly conquerred land they 
started excavating Saiva caves at Jogesvari and Mandepeéavra, The. guilds 
of artisans, already working on the caves at Badümi might have migrated to 
Konkan, the newly conquered region and started working there under the 
generous patronship of the mighty Chalukyas, allured probably by challenge 
of the hard bassalt rocks of Maharashtra. "at 


21 Yazdani, of. cit., p. 209. 23 Ibid., pp. 209 f. 
98. Ibid., p. 211. Tus VOTES MAE 
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IDAM IN THE COSMOGONICAL STATEMENTS 
IN EARLY UPANISADS 


By 


SAROJ DESHPANDE 


(This discussion of idam is restricted to its occurrences in the carly 
eleven Upanisads. The scope can be profitably extended to the Samhita and 
Brahmana occurrences of idam as well as to other pronouns, ) 


Idam, a regular demonstrative pronoun, in the cosmogonical passages 
in the carly Upanisads, has been loaded with special significance by commen- 
tators. It has been rendered mostly as ‘this universe’. Identifying idam 
with the universe is a definite philosophical commitment. lt is proposed to 
consider here the meaning of idam without any commitments or presupposi- 
tions. There are ten statements in the cosmological passages in the early 
Upanisads.! Throughout the following discussion we would take the following 
sentence as a representative of all these : sadeva somyedamagra asidekameva- 
dvitiyam. The aim would be to explore all possible meanings that can attach 
to idam. Unfortunately, however, the texts ere not accented except for the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Maitrayani and there too idam has no accent. Detcr- 
mining the meaning with the help of accent is, thercfore, not possible. 


1 Vis. Ada fea MÂT | Brhaddranyaka Up. 1.2. 1 
Maa ada gaga: | bid. 1.4.1 
FA N ZAA MAT | Ibid. 1.4. 10 
za al zana MATAT | Ibid. 1.4.11 
AIAT MATAT | Ibid. 1. 4. 17 
AN Ud JAAA sm: | Ibid. 5. 5. 1 
MEA AAA: | TATANA 
ARATAT BAL | Chandogya Up. 3. 19. 1 
dea MAKAA AMAAN | bd 6.2.1 
ARAT al ZAAR TAA MAT | Aitareya Up. 1. 1. 
qup ai ETAT MAZER, | Maitrayani Up. 5. 2 
zaa ua MAASTA: ATA 
Tasa... «+. AMSAT: | Maitrayans Up. 6. 17 
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There are four meanings which can attach to idam : 
(a) it can refer to an antecedent entity ; 
( b) it can refer to a hypothetical entity ; 
(c) it can, as a demonstrative pronoun, indicate a relevant substantive ; 
and finally, 
(d) it can only express an adverbial meaning, being used as a non-referential 
particle stylistically, and may even be redundant, 


The last of these meanings is the least specific and would help us out o 
all difficulty, The problem really concerns with the second and third ones.f 
Let us examine all the four individually, in relation to the sentence in hand. 


(a) The fact that all the cosmogonical statements appear at the be- 
ginning of a new chapter or paragraph is very relevant. Thcy are the opening 
sentences of a new topic, A fresh content starts with thcm. It cannot be gain- 
said that, as far as the Upanisads are concerned, textual context would mean 
the Upanisadic thought or philosophy as a whole. The Upanisads do not offer 
a systematic synthesised philosophical thought ; they offer miscellaneous meta- 
physical speculations in a rather unsystematic manner. A new paragraph 
means a fresh context. Zdam, therefore, cannot be traced back to farther 
contexts. If dropping of the noun denoting an antecedent entity be taken as a 
case of ellipsis, for that too, contextual support is necessary. That is lacking 
in the passage under consideration. It cannot, therefore, refer to an antecedent 
entity. 


Parallel to the remaining three meanings idam can have, we can cons- 
true the sentence in three ways. 


(b) Idam ( jagat ) agre sadasit ekamevadvitiyam. 


This ( universe) was, prior to creation, being alone, without a second.?. Here 
idam refers to the hypothetical entity jagat, which is supplied from outside 
the sentence. Asa pronoun idam can hypothesise any noun, not necessarily 
a particular noun like universe. It would do so only through some secon- 
dary sense. The statements are complete and meaningful even without taking 
recourse to secondary sense. It is true that the lexicons record ‘universe’ 
as one of the meanings of idam. How it came to aquire this meaning is, for 
one thing, outside the scope of the present discussion, and for another, lexi- 


3 Sankara’s commentary : 


KIT HASATAE UG KITINI WAA MAL Chandogya Up. 3. 19.1 
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cons do record secondary senses. Had “universe” been either the prim- 
ary sense or the uniformly accepted secondary sense of idam, different com- 
mentators would not have interpreted it variously as body, caste, etc.” 


(c) Idam sadeva somya arga asidekamevadviti yam. 


This sat was there in the beginning, alone, without a second. Idam, as a 
demonstrative pronoun, indicates sat, the substantive appearing in the sen- 
tence. The meaning is complete in itself. dam stands for a thing close to it 
either actually or contextually. The contextually nearmost noun in this sen- 
tence is sat, which denotes the substratum of the universe. Syntactically, 
therefore, idam refers to sat. (Strictly philosophically speaking, the substratum 
cannot be connected to anything as it is believed to transcend all relative 
terminology. Its conncction is purely formal, though that is accepted for the 
sake of further discussion.) In cosmological statements referring to other 
entities as substratum also, idam should, by the same logic, be taken to refer 
to those respective entities. For example, @tmaivedamagra Gsid ekameva 
( Brhad. Up. 1.4.17) or brahma và idamagra asid eko'nantah ... ( Maitra, 
Up. 6.17). 


(d) Sadeva somyedamagra asidekamevadviti yam. 


Indeed sat was therz in the beginning, alone, without a second. Here idam is 
an emphatic particle, adverbially used in a stylistic manner. The meaning of 
the sentence is complete in itself. Idam thus used in a formal expression 
means * indeed, now there’, and similar things. The Vedic usage of it as 
well as idam as redundant particles goes to support this. 


In most of .these sentences there is an eva after the substantive. Eva 
has a restrictive sense. This emphasises the singular character of the sub- 
stratum as: alone or without a second. Further, ekamevadvitiya too under- 
lines this nature of the substratum. 


“= 
Agre, which appears in most of these sentences, means (a) before or 
(b) initially, in the beginning. Sankaracarya renders it as * before creation”, 


3 Sankara’s comentary : : 
aaa FTG: Tease: ACT |... SX atresia Ws RAT- 
Rak aaa AAAA: | (Brhad. Up. 1.4 1); and TW M AA 
antaa aaa! ARENA AT | kamaa aerated ( Brhad. Up. 


1. 4. 11) 
4 Vide PW, Vol. I, p. 795: : 
«jttends to be attached as a relative pronoun like adas in à stylistic or formal 


expression." 
33 | Annals BORI ] 
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This involves an internal logical contradiction. ‘Initially’ is a more viable 
meaning in topics starting discussions on the creation of the universe. 


As already observed, of the four meanings, the non-referential one is 
grammatically the most acceptable, This mcaning gocs beyond all problems 
of connecting it (o a relevant noun. However, the advantage is purcly 
formal. From the philosophical point of view, idam deserves more analysis, 


It is worth noting how the emphasis of the statements shifts totally 
with the different meanings one gives to it. When it is a non-referential 
particle or a demonstrative pronoun standing for the substratum, the substra- 
tum is focussed on as one, single, without a second. This seems to be exactly 
the position the Upanisads want to take. The Upanigadic metaphysics aims 
at a singular principle, unmodified, pure and subtle. That alone was there 
in the beginning, Nothing besides it existed. The eva and ekamevadvitiya 
derive their fullest significance in these two meanings. Moreover, the purport 
of these passages is a pointer to the meaning. The Upanisadic philosophy, 
per se, is not necessarily idealistic. The Upanisads accept the reality of the 
created universe. They do not, especially in the carly phases, look upon the 
creation as false, as an illusion. There is a gradual development of such 
thought. Yet that does not werrant us to assign the same meaning to all 
statements alike, The real controversy is between the two positions; that of 
relating idam to the substratum and that of relating it to the manifest universe. 


If we take idam to signify the universe, it would mean that the universe 
existed in the substratum prior to the creation of the universe. There might 
have been something then, but that could not be the universe since it was not 
created then. Before creation the world was not existent. To say that the sub- 
Stratum has the potential of creation is widely different from saying that the 
creation always potentially existed in it. This is assuming pre-existence of 
effect in the cause, The presumed pure nature of the substratum becomes 
shadowed by such a superimposition. There is an explanation of it from an 
idealistic point of view. The effects are ephemeral whereas the cause, as 
opposed to them, is eternal. Also, ultimately cause and effect are non-diff- 
erent ( ananya). The effecis are unreal since they are ephemeral and the 
cause is real as it is eternal.” Ephemeral things too, however, have a very 
valid existence as long as they exist. Name, form, appearance etc. are 
distinctive characteristics which, as philosophical categories, need not be 
underestimated. The process leading to modification or transformation being 
=—— 

5 Vide Sankaracarya on Brahmastitra 2. 1 
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valid, cause-effect relation as well as distinction between the two should be 
regarded as equally valid. Virtual non-distinction need not mean negation of 
all distinction. The purport of the Upanisads is, more often than not, 
absolutely realistic. 2 


The problem becomes more complex with asat (non-Being ) as the 
substratum, In the absence of a comprehensible primal principle, non-Being 
is conceived of as a privative logical conception. Perhaps it means nothing- 
ness, void. Assuming the pre-existence of the manifest, material universe in 
nothingness would pose problems. 


While putting forth cosmogonical theories there can be two starting 
points, and accordingly there would be two different formats ; 


I, a. Postulating one principle as the substratum of the universe. 


b. Analysing the process of creation step by step, i. e. making hypothe. 
tical statement about a series of principles or steps in the process, 


c. Arriving at the manifold universe. 


If. a. Knowledge of the manifold universe. 


b. Tracing the creation backwards to some source and presuming a 
source, thus reducing multiplicity to simplicity. 


c. Postulating one principle as the substratum. 


The first format is the thought process from simplicity to complexity, 
from subtlety to grossness. The second one is its converse, It is but very 
logical that the exposition should begin at the starting point, the primal 
principle. This format poses no problems, linguistic, semantic, logical or 
philosophical. The second format poses some problems. In the process of 
thought backwards, one goes from the complex to the simple. While thus 
tracing the source of the material manifest universe one reaches a point when 
no further material source can be hypothesised. Yet something even beyond 
that has to be presumed. That something is essentially of the nature of a 
universal psyche like Atwan or Brahman, or an abstract principle like sat or 
ap. The pure, transcendental, absolute, all-pervading, omniscient nature of 
that principle is emphatically established by not relating it to the manifest 
universe in that stage. Jdam cannot, therefore, be interpreted as the universe. 
The substratum postulated in different Upanisads may differ in name, not in 
its essential nature. By taking idam to mean the universe we would be supers 
imposing the final stage of creation on the primal, a temporal, sequential 
and logical fallacy. 
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All cosmogonical passages, except one,” clearly follow the first format, 
In the Maitrayani the starting point is tamas, a quality of the Prakrti of the 
Sanikhyas, (not darkness as in the Nasadiya-sukta). The stariing point is 
the manifest universe, the grossest. In this passage idam refers to the 
universe. The difference in the starting point has led to the difference in the 
connotation of idam. As a corollary it may be strongly argued that where 
the starting point is the substratum, idam would indicate that. A valid objec- 
tion can be raised at this point on the basis of the cyclic notion of time. 
Indian philpsophy assumes that the nature of creation and existence is cyclic, 
Evolution and involution is a continuous process. It would not be possible 
to fix a starting point. Nevertheless onc has to fix a starting point so as to 
facilitate understanding, The circle has to be represented as a line in order 
to unfold the process. The starting point would naturally be the primal 
principle from which the universe originates according to all Upanisadic 


accounts of creation. All systems of Indian philosophy maintain that 


existence is beginningless and at the same time try to give a theory of crea- 
tion. This itself explains the necessity of a linear view. 


The gross manifestation must have emanated from something more 
subtle. Sankara too says that sat is nothing but pure, subtle existence 
C astitamatram vastu siksmam. ). Sankara here tacitly supports the fore- 
going arguments, All complexity is posterior whereas simplicity is and should 
be prior. 


The Upanigads make an extensive use of symbols, metaphors, analo- 
gies etc. The manifest universe, existing potentially in the substratum, is the 
extreme monistic position, The most suitable analogy bringing out this 
position is that of the spider That the threads always existed inside the 
spider and that the spider always had the potential of weaving the web from 
within himself is the most perfect monistic symbol conccivable. Can it be 
assumed though that as the spider weaves the web, no process whatever, 
whether biological, organic or chemical is involved at all? If any process is 
admitted, the monistic argument collapses. Moreover, some of the cos- 


6 Vis. Maitrayanit Up 5.2: 
tamo va idamagra Usidekam | Tat pare sydt | Tat pareneritam  visamatvam 
prayati | ... .. . sa ( Prajüpatih) va esa ekastridhü bhWlo'stadhü ekadasadha 
doüdasadhü'parimitadha vodbhütah | 


-.* (i) sep aoe IERI a... MSATA erate RAH, | ( Mundaka Up. 1. 1. 7) 


(ii) wegen zA deg TA UTA: d 
Qa Um «amit ... ll (Soetasvatara Up, 6.10) 
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mogonical statements speak of a desire for a second in order to create. This 
suggests the biological process of creation, 


Different commentaries! on these passages differ in detail but they all 
agree on the point that the primal principle was one, single, without a second, 
It either sought a second? and created or it modified itself and went on 
modifying until the manifold universe was created. All cosmogonical passa- 
ges can be analysed by putting them in the two formats mentioned above, 
Thus, e.g. Chandogya 3.19.1, Asadevedamagra asit. Tatsadasit. Tatsa- 
mabhavat. Tadandam niravartata. Tatsanivatsarasya matramasayata, Tanni- 
rabhidyata. Te andakapale rajatani ca suvarnan ca bhavatüm... -.- 


I. a. Non-Being is hypothetically postulated as the substratum. 


b and c. Non-Being modified itself into Being. It lay a cosmic egg. It 


hatched for the period of one year. Tt broke into two halves, silvery 
and golden...... 


IJ. a. We see the manifold universe. How can these varied things have 
come into existence ? 


b. There must have bzen a source. It might have laid an egg. It 
might have hatched and from it all this might have come out stage by 
stage. What could have laid such an egg? Could we call it Being? 
Could Being have existed since eternity? Could there have been a 
state when nothing existed? Could it be non-Being ? 


c. Non-Being must have bcen there in the beginning. 


It is evident that the thought-process involved in working out steps is 
essentially the same. Either way the substratum is pure, subtle, single. 
Relating the substratum to the manifest universe in that stage would be a 
speculative superimposition unwarranted by the topic under discussion. 


=—- 


8 Sankara, Vasudeva, Rangaramanuja etc. on Upanisads. 

o g(a) aa Aa Ranta sat agate ESAE D 
guid ARAT TISTI | ( Brhad. Up. 1. 4.3); ; 
and ASHAR Aa b eua TAA | ( Brhad. Up. 1. 4. 17) 

10 Fel al Raa SU | qub AA AAA ( Brhad. Up. 1.4. 11); 


and ARAU T ge WA Smet, | ser, foret für A et Aly erst sf... 
( Aitareya Up. 1.1) - 
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CREATION AS A SCHEMATIZED PHENOMENON EXPLAINING 
THE POSITION OF MATTER IN LOKAYATA 
COSMOGONY AND OF CHHI IN CHINESE 


BY 
S. MAHDIHASSAN 


When man became intelligent enough to realize the multiplicity that 
surrounds him, he divided the universe as carth upon which he lived, and sky: 
as Heaven that was above him. Later he divided the contents of the universe 
as constituted of forms of energy and of forms of matter. Thus as cnergy 
there was light, heat, sound and even ultrasonic energy. Multiplicity, with 
forms of matter and of energy, was accepted as originating from one source, 
by the process of creation. What then was that source? Since what exists 
is the result of creation, it was reasonable to assume that originally there was 
creative energy or creative matter. The human mind finds it difficult to 
assume that either of the above two entities can exist by themselves. It was 
possible to personify creative energy which then gave the idea of a creator. 


In Hindiusm the creator is called Brahma and he pronounced the word 
OM which is a humming sound allicd to that of bees, when they approach 
their hive in some numbers. Accordingly trying to depict graphically the 
creator, He was conceived as Purusa or super-man and His pronouncement 
as OM was depicted as a number of bees, Fig. 1 depicts bees as represen- 
ting the humming sound, if not even the ultrasonic sound of OM. It is 
taken from Myer (1888). Briefly the creator is the absolute source and OM, 
creative energy, which is the practical source of creation. 


There is an independent explanation similar to it, In the Holy Quran 
the Almighty pronounced the word Kun, Be or Become, which functions as the 
practical source of all existence. Thus OM = Kun. I believe this is the first 
time that such an equation is being presented. We then proceed further with 
creative energy. Energy is nothing if it does not expand, As expansion 
results also in condensation of some energy, forms of energy, less powerful 
than the original, arise thereby. Thus originated light, sound, ultrasonic 
energy and possibly others not yet recognized in science, Now one of 
these later forms of cnergy when furiher condensed gave rise to matter. 
Matter then is frozen energy. Now the spot or site where matter arose 
vacuum or hole was created with respect to energy. Then some of the 
surrounding energy entered matter to acquire a form and with it definite 
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Symbol of Existence. Purusa as creator, Cosmic egg 
' as creation, and the Word of command as the syllable 
Om, depicted as Bees, which produce a humming sound 
nearest to that of Om. ( From Myer ). 
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power of growth. It functioned like its soul, In as much as impact energy is 
a fixed quantum, the recepient matter could grow only as far as: the impact 
energy allowed it. That is how a crystal of alum could always have a definite 
form and size and would not grow into a giant crystal. 


Thus there would be creative energy and with it creation of other forms 
of energy as different forms of condensation cnergy or forms of matter, in- 
corporating various degrees of impact energy. To be precise, a form of matter 
is condensed energy plus some impact energy. This would be the real nature 
of matter when properly recognized. 


Chinese cosmogony admits Chhi as the source of material forms of 
existence. Here we learn from Edkins ( 1884: 110) that “a Taoist priest 
denied that creation was God’s act and maintained that it was the act of 
a material agent which he called Chhi, a word meaning a very pure form of 
matter and was the creator of things. Tts upper part arose and formed 
Heaven and the grosser portion became earth ". But Chhi means Breath and 
Breath was recognized as soul. Now sou! would be impact energy incor- 
porated in matter, We can compare forms of matter as particles of iron 
which have been magnetised and thereby acquired power to enter into differ- 
ent combinations as larger molecules. Chhi then is energized matter as also 
creative energy. To start with Chhi is to ignore what Chinese cosmogony 
itself recognizes as Thai-Chi, the absolute source. The Taoist priest ignored 
Thai-Chi. This would be the earliest source of creation, which is usually 
depicted as an empty circle. This has been discussed by me in a previous 
article ( 1985 ). 


Trying to understand material entities, as apart from any reasoning, 
the followers of the Indian materialistic doctrine of Lokayata, as Joshi 
(1987 ) writes, “ declared that (there is) motion in matter, i. e. atom is due 
to the inherent potentiality of matter itself and thus denied the necessity of 
accepting super-natural agency, such as God, to account for creation”. Now 
what is considered ** motioa in matter ” corresponds with “impact energy, ” 
explained above and it is traceable to creative energy. Once we personify 
creative en:rgy we have the idea of God, but the presence of creative energy, 
as antecedent to the formation of matter, has to be admitted even though 
this may not be further conceived as the Divine Word, OM, or Kun, men- 
tioned before. The doctrine of Lokayata takes creation definitely only to a 
tangible stage and not carlier, It goes as far as Chhi, in Chinese cosmogony, 
but not as far as Thai-Chi, though this is duly recognized there as the abso- 
lute source. Now if we start with matter, we have to explain the source of 
its power of growth, as a crystal which can grow. Energy expanding can 
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freeze as matter while matter receiving energy would explode and give form- 
less entities. This can be elaborated but can give no useful conclusion, We 
have to start with creative energy even if we do not personify it and then as 
emanating from a creator. 


Sunmary 


The universe consists of different forms of matter and different forms 
of energy. In one case we can start with creative energy. This expanding 
brings about condensation when forms of energy of lesser powers than the 
original will arise. From them further condensation will bring about matter 
as frozen energy. Being born in the midst of energy the latter would produce 
an impact upon matter. Matter then is frozen energy born in the midst of 
energy and incorporating a quantum of impact energy. On the contrary, if 
we start with matter as such, any energy reaching it would explode it and 
give rise to cases of formless matter. 
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SANKARACARYA, LAKULISA-PASUPATAS AND UTTARAKHANDA 
Bv 


MAHESHWAR P., JOSHI 


Introduction : 


Uttarükhanda comprising the hill districts of U. P., is noted for its rich 
wealth of ancient temples and sculptures, majority of which is associated with 
Saivism ( Joshi 1986a : 197-99 ) According to the popular religious beliefs 
of Hindus, Siva is the resident of Kailüsa and there are innumcrable mytho- 
logical episodes showing the Himalaya as the scene of Siva’s multifarious 
activities, many of which have been transformed into sculptural art from very 
early times, 


In Uttarükhanda the earliest material remains associated with Siva are 
the Kuninda coins datable from ca. close of the second century B. C. to 
early third century A. D. ( Joshi 1984 : ch. III ) Elsewhere the author has 
suggested that these were the Kunindas who popularised Saivism in Uttara- 
khanda (Joshi 1986a : 197) and that the Katyüris were the lineal descen- 
dants of the Kunindas (Joshi : in press - a ). According to a local tradition, 
before establishing themselves at Karttikcyapura ( modern Baijnath, Kumaon ), 
the Katyüris had their seat at Joshimath ( Garhwal) whence they were obliged 
to migrate to Katyur owing to some serious conflict (Atkinson 1884 : 467-68 ). 
Although we do not know the time of this conflict yet we have reason to believe 
that it may have taken place sometime in the seventh century A. D., for, by 
about cighth century A. D., the Katyuris were ruling from Karttikeyapura 
(Sircar 1955 : 122-24) which place must have formed the head-quarters of 
one of the several Kuninda epicentric principalities ( Joshi : in press - a ). 


It would then follow that during the time of Śaùkarācārya ( ca. 188- 
820 A. D.) the Katyüris were ruling in Uttarakhanda from Karttikeyapura, 
The Katyürls ruled over a vast arca in the hills which included the whole of 
Uttarükhanda and parts of Western Nepal ( Joshi : in press - b ) The most 
remarkable feature of the Katyüuri age is the culmination of an art idiom, now 
being recognised as Katyürl art which found its expression in considerably 
large number of temples and Sculptures ( Joshi 1986b : 211—220 ). On stylistic 
ground these may be placed between ca. seventh and thirteenth century A. D. 
These art objects help us considerably in tracing the religious history of 
Uttarakhanda ( Joshi 1986 a : 196 ), 
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Adi Sankaracarya and Uttarakhanda : 

According to the traditional biographies on Sankaraciirya, it is said 
that he visited Badariküs$rama ( Kulkarni 1987 : 120-21, 134-40). Thence he 
went to Kailüsa to pay a * physical visit" to Lord Siva. Lord Siva gave him 
five crystal /ingas, one of which - Mukti-linga - Sankarücürya consecrated at 
Kedaranatha (Kulkarni 1987 ; 212-18). Sankarücürya's visit to Uttara- 
khanda may be placed around the same time as he visited Nepal which being 
about twent-two years after his birth ( Kulkarni 1987 : 212), i.c., ca, 810 A.D. 


In Uttarükhanda Saükarücürya figures as the uprooter of Buddhism 
and as onc. who restored the Brahmanical religion by sanctifying all those 
temples which were earlier desanctified by the Buddhists ( Atkinson 1884 ; 466). 
He is also said to have appointed some of his disciples from South as the 
temple priests in Uttarakhanda among whom the Namboodri Brahmins at 
Badrinatha are worth mentioning (Atkinson 1884: 775; Kulkarni 1987 3 
140). The Bhatt priests of Jageshwar ( Kumaon) also claim to be the 
descendants of a Dakhini Bhatt who was a companion of Jangam Kumüra- 
svümi. The latter was entrusted with the ministrations of Jageshwar temple 
establishment by Saükarücürya (Atkinson 1884: 780; 1886 : 428). Be it as 
it may, Sankarücarya's visit to Uttarükhanda gave fillip to, Brahmanical reli- 
gious activities, It is against this background that we have to study the spread 
of Lakuliga Pasupatism in Uttarakhanda. 


Lakuli $a Pasupatism and Uttarakhanda : 

Lakulisa Pagupatism is distinguished from the rest of the Saiva schools 
in that it believes in the incarnation theory of Siva ( Majumdar 1950 : 115). 
Accordingly, Lakulisa or Nakuliáa is said to be the twenty-eighth and the last 
incarnation of Siva who flourished in the second century B.C. according to Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar ( 1965 : 116-17 ), and in the second century A. D. accord- 
ing to D. R. Bhandarkar (1931: 7-8). In recent years Pathak has reopened 
the issue and. after reviewing the existing sources, has supported Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar (Pathak 1980 :9). Lakulisa was a historical person and his 
sculptural representations are found from about fourth century A. D. 
( Bhandarkar 1931 : 1-9; Banerjea 1956: 480; Joshi 1977: 39-40). However, 
during the early mediaeval period his sect gained wide popularity in India 
(Majumdar 1950: 115-120). Sculptures representing Lakulisa belonging to 
early mediaeval period have been reported from both Eastern and Western 
India ( Banerjea 1956: 465, 480-81). In these sculptures he is invariably 
shown seated in baddhapadmasana pose with two or four arms. His chara- 


cteristic attributes are prominent ardhva-linga (penis erectus ), and /akuta «3s 


(club ) in one of the hands ( cf. Banerjea 1956 : 53). In many sculptures he — ke. 
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is shown with two or four attendants who are identified with his four ascetic 
disciples, namely, Kusika, Sargya, Maitreya and Kauru$a ( Banerjea 1956: 
481). Recent discovery of a good number of Lakulisa sculptures in Uttara- 
khanda suggests that the breath of Lakulisa Pa$upatism was also felt here 
(Joshi 1981: 141-142). On stylistic ground these sculptures may be placed 
between ca. late seventh and thirteenth century A. D. 


In Uttarakhanda, Lakuli$a is shown seated in baddhapadmasana ‘pose 
with ürdhvalinga, and two (rarely four) arms, one of which holds a /akuta, 
In these sculptures Lakulisa is depicted either as a lone figure or with two or 
four attendants. It is interesting to note that flanking Lakuli$a, two of the 
attendants, one on either side, are invariably shown as seated in /alitásana 
pose on a raised stool whereas Lakuliga sits on a lotus-seat spread on the 
ground. These attendants have been identified with two of the four disciples 
of Lakuliga by some scholars ( Nautiyal 1969 : 142; Singh 1974 : 216-17). 
However, we do not agree with this identification, for in Indian tradition no 
disciple would be shown as sitting on a raised seat by the side of his Guru 
(preceptor), much less before a preceptor like Lakuliga who is taken as an 
incarnation of Siva. Besides, these attendants are sculptured like dignitaries 
"nd not ascetics or ordinary devotees as is apparent from their raised. seats 
and elaborate ornamentation. We presume that these attendants represent 
royal personages who may have patronised Lakuliga Pasgupatism. 


The Lakuliga sculptures in Uttarakhanda are found either independ- . 


ently or as architectural members of temples, usually adorning the trefoil 
pediment above the doorway ( sukanasa ) or one of the niches in the exterior 
walls of the temple ( rathika ) and rarely the upper part of the Sikhara. These 
Sculptures are found at Jageshwar, Baman-Sual, Naudeval, Someshwar, 
'Kapileshwar, Narayan Kali, Chitai and Patal Bhuvaneshwar (Kumaon) and 
Adi Badri, Devari and Bajinga ( Garhwal). By and large the Majority of 
these sculptures is found at Jageshwar which appears to be the main centre of 
Lakuli§a Pa$upatism in Uttarakhanda. The earliest sculptures depicting 
Lakulisa arc found at Kapileshwar ( Joshi 1986c : 159-162) and Mrtyuiijaya 
temple, Jageshwar. These may be dated to close of the seventh and early 
eighth century A. D. ` 


According to the Cintra-prasasti ( Bühler 1892 : 271—287 ), originally 
belonging to a temple at Somnath ( Gujrat), a Lakuliga Pasupata named 
Iripurantaka after having undertaken an extensive pilgrimage, set up a temple 
establishment at Somanütha in V. S. 1343 ( A. D. 1287 ). The Televant ess 
lion of this inscription describing the itinerary of the pilgrim is sadly obli- 
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terated and as such scholars have not paid any attention to one of its very 
interesting passages. It reads ; 


. enfants eique a: - efe -v- 7-1 
Ja; JR agar: em kazana i 24 u 
wre Take a: aga areal gA- i 
KA ua ame 25 u 
frat Ragana TEUA: TAT: i 
wast Taf ---2--7-- 

q: NAFAA sat: u 26 u ( Bühler 1892 : 282) 


From the above text we deduce that Tripurüntaka first went to Kedüra 
(in Garhwal ), thence he came to Jageshwar (in Kumaon ), and thereafter he 
went to Prayága. Here the passage following verse 24 seems to allude to 
Sankara as it refers to meditation on * Jagadguru ” Convene Teacher, an 
epithet of Sankara ) in association with '*Yügeávara". Since Sankaracirya 
is said to have remodelled the entire temple establishmeat at Jageshwar 
( Atkinson 1884 : 779), our suggestion becomes meaningful. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that Jageshwar had already become an important place 
of pilgrimage from eighth century A. D. onwards as may be attested from 
several votive inscriptions there datable from ca. eighth century A. D. 
( Sircar 1962 : 243-54), Significantly several of the carly inscriptions ( data- 
ble between eighth and tenth century A, D.) reveal the names of pilgrims 
hailing from Parve Dese ( Eastern Country ) identified with Bengal and adjoin- 
ing region. No wonder if, on his pilgrimage to Kedaranütha, Tripurüntaka 
learned about the religious importance of Jageshwar which was situated more 
or less on the way to Prayaga. In this connection it is worthwhile to note 
that Tripurantaka was a Lakuli§a Pa$upata, as such Jageshwar, being a colc- 
brated establishment of Lakuli$a Pasupatism, had added attraction for the 


pilgrim. 


Conclusion : 

Sankaracarya was a Vedantin and an exponent of Advaitavada, There 
is nothing to show in his biography that he was a Lakulisa Pasupata. Why 
then should he be associated with Lakuli$a Pa$upatism in Uttarükhanda ? 
The explanation is not far to seek. 

We have noted that Saivism in Uttarakhanda had already gained ground 
under the patronage of the Kunindas long before the advent of Saükarü- 
cürya. Their descendants — the Katyuris - were also devout worshippers 
of Siva. That they were particularly devoted to Lakulisa Pasupatism follows 
from the fact that the construction of principal temples at Jageshwar i is attribus 
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ted to them. Among these the Mrtyufijaya temple is most important. Its trefoil 
pediment ( Sukanasa ) is adorned with a relief depicting Lakuli$a flanked by 
two royal figures seated on a raised seat. The figure on the right appears to 
be that of a female as it shows prominent breast and stylistically its sitting 
posture is also akin to that of a female figure. We have elsewhere identified 
these figures with one of the Katyüri king and his queen ( Joshi 1970 : 175), 
On stylistic and palaeographic grounds this temple may be placed in early 
eighth century A. D. 


Sukanasa of Mrtyufijaya temple, Jageshwar, 
showing Lakuli§a with royal couple (?) as 
attendants, 


It seems that because of their zealousness towards Saivism one of the 
Katyüri kings antagonised the Vaisnavas which fact is camouflaged in the 
traditional account that Narasimha incarnation of Visnu was injured by the 
Katyürl king due to some misunderstanding ( Atkinson 1884 : 466 ) Conse- 
quently, he was obliged to leave Joshimath for Katyur. In course of time 
the Katytiris established a centre of Lakulisa Pasupatism at J ageshwar. 
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Sankarücürya's mission was re-establishment of Brahmanical faith. His 
religious leadership appears to be “ incorporative ” as he promoted on all 
such branches of the Brahmanical religion as were influential in some way or 
the other. Thus, in Jageshwar region Lakuli$a Pasupatism had its stronghold 
as he encouraged Lakuliga Paguptism in Jageshwar by introducing one 
of his disciples, Jangam Kumirasvami, in the ministration of that temple 
establishment. In Joshimath area Vaisnavism had a stronghold; therefore, 
Saükarücürya established Badarinaüthamatha there which is an acknowledged 
seat of the Vaisnavas. In addition, due to his leanings towards Saivism he 
consecrated a Saiva temple establishment at Kedüranatha. 


Saükarücürya is taken as an incarnation of Siva ( Kulkarni 1987 : 76, 
90-93). His visit to Jageshwar and his participation in the religious affairs of 
this temple establishment lent a towering stature to Lakuliga Pasupatism in 
Kumaon. It may probably account for the presence of comparatively very 
large number of Lakuliga sculptures in Kumaon as contrasted to a few ones 
in Garhwal. Significantly, most of these sculptures date back from about 
ninth century A. D., i. c., post-Saükara period. 


Lakulisa Pagupatism survived in Uttarükhenda till about the close of 
the thirteenth century A.D. Its decline synchronises with the disintegration 
of the central Katyürl kingdom. Possibly. the Lakuli$a Pü$upatas could 
not hold their own without royal patronage, and consequently lost ground 
in Uttarákhanda. It is rather strange that today Lakuli$a is an unknown 
deity in Uttarükhanda and some zealous researchers identify Lakuli$a image 
with that of the Buddha. While concluding, it is worthwhile to add that 
Sankarücürya's visit in Uttarakhanda con‘ributed to the religious harmony 
among different religious sects. The Katyüris who were once opposed to the 
Vaisnavas started patronising them as is evident from their coppcr plate 
grants, the earliest of which, if Kielhorn's calculations are correct, is dated 
on 22nd December, 853 A. D. ( Kielhorn 1896 : 178). 
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A UNIQUE SORYA FIGURE FROM HATODI 
By 


PRADIP SHALIGRAM MESHRAM 


Hatodi, a small village, is situated at a distance of about 6'to 7 km. 
cast of Ramtek in the Nagpur District. During the repairs of the Chinchala- 
Hatodi road, a figure was dug out by Shri Ganbaji Chivan in 1979, This 
image was first noticed by Shri Chandrabhan Narnaware, in his treatise! 
entitled Bodhisattva. | am very thankful to Shri Chavan who showed me the 
image which is in his possession now. 


The image is made up of red stone in round and is onc foot in height. 
The God Sürya is standing, facing forward, holds a small bunch of lotus 
flowers with short stalks in both hads, raised to the level of his shoulders, 
The upper part of his body is covered with full-sleeve clothes and a scarf is 
draped over the arms. The jewellery is very simple. He wears an ekavali, 
with a big nayaka-mani (big bead) in the centre and Kundalas in ears. He 
seems wearing a big wristlet and a bunch of bangles. A small section of the 
halo is seen behind the head, His face is covered by plate. He wears a 
short cylindrical crown which is higher than the halo, The halo is decorated 
with horizontal lines in the centre and criss-cross patterns on both the sides. 
The right side of the halo is damaged and portion below the waist is missing. 
The carving is done with great care. The image bears a smiling countenance 
which looks childish. The figure is, very unique in the sense of carving. 


Images of such type are never seen not only in this area but all over India. F 
Probably the image of the said Sürya god is a product of the Mathura School 
35 [ Annals, BORI] aS: 
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of Art, because such a type of stone is not available in this region. So it can 
definitely be said that the image is brought here from North India. 


Sürya, the visible celestial luminary, was being worshipped in India 
from early times, Sūrya was an important solar deity in the early Vedic 
period. One of the earliest descriptions of the Sürya image carved is found 
in chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita as quoted by J. N. Banerjec.* . The god is 
dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, his body from the fcet upto the chest 
being covered, and wears a crown and holds two lotus flowers by their stalks, 
His face is adorned with ear rings, he wears a long necklace and Vijariga, and 
his face is covered by a check plate, The above-mentioned image is similar 
with this description. 


Ihe cult of sun-worship first began in the north and then gradually 
spread all over India, Iconographical changes of the Sürya image became very 
evident. In the Bodh Gaya? and Bhaja‘, as seen in the figures around 2nd 
century B. C., the depictions of the Surya figure are very simple; Surya 
wears a turban and rides on a four-horse chariot. In the mediaeval period, 
he is shown wearing a kirti-mukuta, and the Kushan dress has no doubt 
disappeared. 


The above image is of the late Gupta period, around 7th-8th century 
A.D. Similar type of images can be noticed from ‘Bhita® and Chillah* in 
Allahabad. District. T 


The earliest depiction of the Sürya god is found at Bhaja in the 
Buddhist caves of Western Maharashtra." Sarya is depicted among the major 
gods in the Ellora The earliest epigraphical reference to the Sun comes 
from a temple of the 7th century A. D. at Manapur, modern Manor in Palghar 
Taluka of Thana District in Western Maharashtra.? 


Except a large number of Sun images, references and temples, one 
can see that these are specially connected with the Western and Southern 


1 Nagpurkar Nagancha Prachin Itihas Ani Bauddha Bhikhu Sanghachi Sanghagiri 
( Ramtek ) Bauddha Parisar, pp. 57-58. 


Jitendranath Banerjee, The Development of the Hindu Iconography (Calcutta, 
1956), p. 437. 


9 B. Barua : Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Vol. II ( Calcutta, 1934 ), fig. 42, 
i H. Zimmer, The Art of India, Asia, Vol. 2, 1955, pl. 41 


5 Promod Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum ( Bombay, 1970 ), p. 
XCIII, No. 253. > i 


6 Ibid., pl. XCVI, No. 266. * Zimmer, op. cit., pl. 41. 


8 James Fergusson and James Burgess, The cave temples of India, Delhi, 1969, pl. 
XXXIII, No. 2. ; 


9 V. V. Mirashi, Corpus T., Vol. IV, pl. I, p. 63. 
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Maharashtra. The Sürya temples were also constructed in Vidarbha in 
ancient period. A temple of Aditya ( Sun-god ) was constructed at Amara, 
vati ( ancient Udumbermati, now a district place). The patron of this temple 
was the Rüstraküta King Krsnaraja I. This shows that there was a famous 
temple of Sun-god in the 8th century: A. D. in the vicinity of Amaravati.!! 


Two standing Sürya figures of 8-9th century A. D. collected from 
Bhandak ( Distt, Chandrapur ) are deposited in the Central Museum, Nagpur. 
Another Sürya figure with a horse-chariot, collected from Ramtek and dated 
around 17th century A. D., can be seen in the same museum. It is interest- 
ing to note that Hatodi is situated near Ramtek, A very interesting syncreti- 
stic icon of Hari-Hara-Pitimaha-Arka (combination of Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva and Sürya) occurs in the Register No. 1 on the West face of the 
Markanda Rsi temple (Distt. Chandrapur) which is dated around 10-11th 
century A. D. The icon is standing with eight arms. Aruna, the charioteer, 

t is seen below driving the horses. At his back is shown Bhidevi in abhaya 
mudra with Danda and Piügala. This icon has a parallel from Khajuraho! 
in the Pratüpesvara and Citragupta temples, but the Markandi representation 
is more majestic, proportionate and graceful. 


It seems that in this region the worship of Sürya was very popular, 
besides existence of the temples of many other gods. Vidarbha is a centre of 
India, where all the sects flourished together like sun temples in 9th century 
A. D. and onwards. 


O 
1) L. P. Pandey, Sun Worship in Ancient India ( Delhi, 1971), pp 236 tf. 
11 BDCRI, Vol. 9, Inscription No. 98. 


B S.B. Deo, Harkandi Temples (Nagpur, 1973 ), p. 32, pl. XXII, No.2 : 
13 Rameshraya Avasti, Khajuraho ki Deo Pratimüyen, Vol, I (Agra, 1967); Fig. No.82. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A WORD AND ITS MEANING ` 
= BY 
V. M. BHATT 


The relationship of the word and the meaning is one of the most cru- 
cial issues for the students of language. Of the three significant approaches, 
the grammarians! and the Mimümsakas' tend to treat the relationship as 
anadi, eternal, one without beginning, that is that which has some beginning 
which cannot be known, or that which has no beginning.” The logicians 
(Naiyayikas ) think the relationship to be divine.’ In either case, the relation- 
ship is treated to be a priori. Of these ancient and modern thinkers who 
think the relationship to be resolvable and comprehensible through discussion 
Yaska comes first. -Even Panini takes the relationship for.granted, and bases 
his analysis on some permanent, non-analysable relationship between the word 
and the meaning, For him, thus, the meaning is the in-put for analysis.” 
For Yaska, the relationship itself becomes a problem for investigation, and 
the result of the investigation, that is, the derived as against the assumed 
relationship of the word and the meaning, becomes the out-put. 


The popular belief is that Yüska's processing is derivative and directed 


1 (a) Katyüyana says : fü Teqraraa | (ao 3, at, q) Vytkerana-Maha- 
bhasya (Ed. Kielhorn, I. 6. 16), 
(b) Bhartrhari says : 


Pak Tears: eser wei | 
KAM AGIA MAMA WGA: N Vakyapadiyam (1.23) 
* Kumarila Bhatta ( 600 A, D. ) says : 
WA gerer emper fign | 
gee Raat s gemere WT UI 
ASA Tal sepul fü enr | 
TANT ATA Pate ae N 
S — Slokavaritika, Sabdanityatadhikaranam (6. 6,7) 
3 al means 4 MA AR: 4A a: | and/ or q fad sm: en a: | 
à Visvanatha Paücanana Bhattücürya says; 
aR did Wü IAA wears: , a Te ami Nwa si tege | 


Nyayasiddhantamuktavali, Sabdakhanda (4 
5. See footnote 1. nda ( ) p. 293. 


8 Sce; “ The Role of Meaning in Panini’s Grammar ” bv iss: Stn : 
Lingustics (40. 3), Sept. 1979, pp. 146-157. Y aus EA 
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to the determining of the meanings of the Vedic words, Yaska himself has 
shown this to be the aim of the study of the Nirukta : 


“ Moreover, without it ( viz. the study of the Nirukta ) the 
precise meaning of Vedic stanzas cannot be understood. 
For one who does not understand the meaning, a thorough : 


investigation of accent and grammatical form is not 
possible, "* 


This however does not really seem to be the case. This is how Yaska 
derives the meaning of the word “ purusah” : purusa is puri-sada ; (one who 
sits in a city); or purusa is puri-Sayah (one who sleeps in a city); or it has 
come from the action, which is denoted by the root pr (to fill), i. c. he fills 
the interior, with reference to the innner soul? Here, the last meaning of 
the word is known from the Svetasvatara-upanisad (iii. 9). Yaska himself 
quotes the Upanisad as under : 


* This entire ( Universe ) is filled by that inner soul, to them 
there is nothing anterior, nothing subsequent, than whom 
there is nothing more minute, nor more great, and immo- 
vable like a tree, who alone lives in heaven. "? 


This shows that at least one meaning, the last one of the word purusah 
was present before Yüska, before the analysis, and. that the analysis, at least 
in that case, is a mere exercise in rationalising. 


Not only this, Yaska takes especial pains to create an effect that the 
meaning he derives is also to be found in the Vedas. Very often, after such 
exercises in rationalisation, he finds additional support from the Vedas : 
ityapi nigamo bhavati ( to support a nirvacana, there is a statement too in 
the Vedas );!? iti vijnayate (this niravacana is known from a Brähmana 


IARI ia 5 PR | cabin qd ES T 
— Nirukta ( 1.15) 


EE TI af gura Ral | ae 


— Wigatia (1.3) - 
9 worst ofer Afr aevi m entafer ed DOSE IMS 
za za woh frr Rea TÅ qui edt u vu Pri a 
: — Nirukta 11, 3 


10 Sec footnote 9. 
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book),! or iti ca Brahmanam (there is a mirvacana like this in the 
Brahmana-book )'? and so on. 


What Yaska seems to be doing is following a sort of systematic theory 
of derivation for determining the meaning of a word, and that he tests with 
reference to an already known meaning of the word. 


This can be further confirmed by a reference to his enunciation of the 
principles of derivation in Nirukta (II. 1). He has categorically said that a 
student must always have before him the meaning of a particular word before 
instituting the process of derivation :— 


(i) One should always examine them ( words) with regard to their 
meaning...!? 


(ii) One should interpret inflected cases according to the meaning... 
(iii) One should not explain isolated words...” 


(iv) (The rule is that) they ( = words ) should be explained according to 
their meaning : if their meanings are uniform, their mirvacanas are 
uniform; if their meanings are multiform, their nirvacanas are 
multiform.!^ 


It can now be safely observed that, contrary to popular belief, Yaska 
was not really interested in determining through. derivations the meanings of 
words, I believe that Yaska’s efforts were. directed towards explaining the 
relationship between a word and its meaning. 


Yaska has, before him, a new theory to support. Sükatüyana had 
propounded a theory viz. sarvami namani akhyatajani (all words stem from 
action). Saükatüyana wants to suggest that the relationship or. the bridge 


n sf CERT, | ARERR: | 
uana Ae Sa RÀ | aetna’ za AIR I 
— Nirukta (Il. 11) 


BO epar AA potra FA perd: au ARANA? AMRI 
— Nirukta ( VIII. 4) 

18... spies Wad | — Nirukta (IL 1) 

Aa rait: ATAKA — Nirukta (1I. 1) 

15 AA Fee, | — Nirukta (11.3) 

TY A TAMA aaa aa Sense p semp Aenea d 


— Nirukta (1.7). 
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between the words and their meenings is based on some action. In other 
words, the bridge is kriyanistha. We do not know the point of beginning of 
a speech-act, but we can guess that there was some action in the beginning. 
This action, on the on? hand, is conazsted with th» word, and, on the other 
hand, with the maning. To clarify this, we should consider the nature of 
action as a whole. 


An action is called bhava in Sanskrit, Any action has two dimensions 
to it : One is Saddhyavasthapanna-bhava (action in prozess), and the other, 
Siddhavasthapanna-bhava (processed action). The action in process 
( Saddhyavasthapanna-bhava), it seems, is to be denoted by some sound 
arbitrarily, and, the processed action ( Siddhavasthapanna-bhava y, let us say, 
is the meaning. Before Yaska, the relationship between the two was left 
unexplored, under the plea of something unexplorable. (See: Anadi and 
Tévarecchü theories of grammarians and logicians respectively.) T feel 
however, that, Yaska’s prozessing of the meaning from a word and tallying 
the derived meaning with the known meaning seeks to underline this unexplo- 
red / unexplorable relationship, that Yüska wants us not to forget that between 
the beginning of a process and the end of th» process lies the action, that the 
relationship between the word and its meaning is to be understood in terms 
of action. 


For Yaska, it must be concluded, the be-all and end-all of the entire 
process of derivation and testing and tallying of the words and the meaning is 
his conviction, Sarváni namani akhyàtajani, that all words stem from action. 
It is natural therefor: that he should.strive to establish. the significance of 
action while relating a word to its meaning. 
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WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THE SANKARADIGVIJAYA ? 
BY 


VENEEMADHAVASHASTRI JOSHI 


Here is a writer in whose work we have an interesting feature of com- 
bining philosophy and poetry ; and he is the author of the great epic Sankara- 
digvijaya (SDV), However, he is successful in bringing the cold philoso- 
phical tenets in a flowery language throughout the work. In view-of this his 
adeptness is revealed right from the selection of the theme for his literary 
piece i. c. the life history of the great philosopher “Sri Sankarücürya ' than 
whom India has not produced a mor: versatile intellect! since his date. 


The term * Ma@dhaviyam’ found several times in this work? has given 
rise to some shoots of confusion. Tradition ascribes the authorship of this 
work to the celebrated personage of the 14th century i.e. Madhava Vidya- 
ranya of Bhiridyaja Gotra. This ascription may be for two reasons : 


At first, it may be due to the salutation of the author to ) Vidyatirtha? 
found in the initial verse, which has usually a place at the outset of some of 
the works by Vidyaranya. Secondly, the last stanza of every canto in the 
epic contains the so-called problematic term “ Madhavi. yam’, for which it is 
popularly known as Madhaviya Sankaradigvijaya. This term * Madhavi yam” 
may mean that it is presented to Madhava, or related to Madhava or written 
by Madhiva. We find two more Madhavas as the contemporaries with 
Madhava Vidyaranya of the 14th century. In such cases generally tradition 
is in the habit of assigning almost all the important works that contain the 
term * Madhava’ or * Madhavi ya to the one who is more popular. Conse- 
quently, some of the works written by'other Madhavas were ascribed to this 
illustrious Müdhava Nigrum only. The famous philosophical work 


1 Cf. Ganadtsa’s remark, UWA geri E l 


2 '( Malavikagimitram, Act, st.-16, linc 10) 
3 a sadi cus i 


. ARIETA SA SIASAT SDV I: last stanza. This is the style of the - 
stanza found at the end of all the cantos of this work. 


3 sey Ma SAA 1 


WaT Sm end sexu SDV: First stanza, 
4 cf fn. 2 above, : 
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SarvadarSanasargraha is the work by one Müdhava, son of Sayana, the 
brother of Madhava Vidyüranya, but is wrongly ascribed to Madhava Vidyiü- 
ranya only. Similarly, the commentary on Sitasamhita is by another Madhava 
belonging to * Aügirasa Gotra’ ( popularly known as * Madhavamitya of 
Gomüntaka Pradega’ ) and the pupil of Kriyasakti Guru, but that too ascribed 
to Madhava Vidyaranya of * Bharadvaja Gotra’ only. Likewise, even this 
great work Savikaradigvijaya is ascribed to Madhava Vidyaranya. 


We have, however, the following reasons to disconnect his name 
from this work though we cannot fix up the exact author of this work. 


1. The epithet * Navakülidüsa' found in the stanzas in the beginning 
as well as at the end of the epic,® in regard to self-introduction of the author 
is not at all supported by any other evidence. Because, nowhere the title 
* Navakilidasa ’ is seen prefixed to the name Madhava alias Vidyüranya. 


2. One internal piece of evidence to the above conclusion is adduced 
by Prof. M. Hiriyanna) In the Vartikasara of Vidyüranya we find the 
opinion of the author of the Brahmasiddhi cited as that of ** a knower of the 
true teaching of the Veda. "* We know that the Brahmasiddhi was written 
by Mandana Misra. Now, the Vartikasara, as its name implies, purports 
to be an abstract of the views of SureSvara, and if Sure$vara were identical 
with Mandana Miéra there would be no point at all in citation of the view in 
question, Hence, Vidyaranya was conscious that Mandana and Sure$vara 
were two different personages. Besides, in the Vivaranaprameyasangraha 
Vidyüranya quotes SureSvara many a time with the words : ** thus says the 
great Acarya Visvarüpa / Sure$vara. "5 But in the seventh vargaka once, while 
quoting the view of the author of Brahmasiddhi, he says : ** Thus says the 
author of Brahmasiddhi."9 This reference in the Vartikasara throws light 
on the authorship of the SDV, which identifies him with Sure$vara.!? As has 


5 (i) Rasa «Referee | SDV I. 9. 
(ii) wa anaa: | SDV I. 10. 


8 Indian Philosophical Studies, Vol. JI. ( Mysore, 1972), p. 4 


T gA im RRR 


— Vidyaranya's Brhaduüranyaka-Bhügyavürtikasüra ( BBVS )2. 3. 84. 


8 (i) agma Ranai ... | 


— Vidyüranya's Vivaranaprameyasanigraha 
( Andhra University, 1941 ) p.49 


(i) AEA queue ... 1 ibid. p. 72 : 
9 ANARE: ... | ibid. p. 283 : 
a Reged qq Tat ... | SDV X. 64 
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long been suspected it cannot be ascribed to Vidyarenya for, if what we have 
stated above is correct, Vidyaranya, who is the author of the Vartikasara, 
knew that the two were distinct and could not have identified them in another 
work of his.!! 

3. S. N. Dasgupta adds one more point in support of the above con- 
clusion ; 


Amalünanda and Vidyaranya had Anandütman (of whom Sankara- 
nanda, the teacher of Vidyaranya, was disciple) as their grand teacher, 
Amalünanda had Citsukha as another grand teacher. ‘If this was the case, 
he could not have written in his SPV (XIII. 5) that Citsukha, who lived 
several centuries after Padmapüda, was a disciple of Padmapada. It may, 
therefore, be safely asserted that the author of the Saikaradigvijaya was not 
the author of Vivaranaprameyasangraha. '''* 


4. In support of the above conclusion one more point can be adduced : 


According to Vidyaranya mind is the eleventh organ (ekadasa indriya). 
That mind is an organ is the view held by the Bhamati school. Vidyaranya’s 
synthetic approach agrees with this theoretical point of the Bhamati School. 
On the other hand the Vivarana School denies this view.14 But a stanza (in 
the VIII canto) of this SDV clearly justifies that mind is not an organ is the 
stand of Vedüntins.'5 This difference in opinion, though not strong support, 
does help us to think the author‘of this work as other than Vidyaranya. 


5. It is interesting to note that the description in SDV of Srageri is 
very short, hardly six verses, Why? If at all he were Vidyarenya alias 
Madhava, he might have described it in great deal, because after all it was 
the holy place where he was well educated under the great personages like 
Vidyatirtha and Bharatitirtha. That the peaceful and beautiful Srigeri has a 
captivating natural beauty is a well-known fact, and as such it is naturally an 
object of descriptions to poets, But our poet is not so much interested. 
Therefore, he might be other than Madhava Vidyaranya, 


n ya m 6 above. Also sec S. N. Dasagupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 
» p 90. 


2 See fn. 11. 
B (i) Wem RAI MANATA | — Vedünta-Pascadai; II 28 
(il) UA Serves | — BEVS II. 4. 42 


Gil) Yuan AIRA MA. WE | Anubh Uti-prakasa VIII. 62 
Cp. Vedünta-Paribhüsü I à 


15 pire arat waa | 
maaa setae Fam — SDV II. 98 


14 
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6. According to. Dharmasastra, a wife whose husband resorts to 
sannyasa attains pumjanma'” (i. €. she will become male ) in her next birth. 


Thus, it brings a high position to the wife in the parrasrama of a 
sannyasin, and as such according to the Ssis@cara she is never called vidhava 
and it is observed even to these days. Vidyüragya, who was the author of 
Parasaramüdhavi yam ( Madhavi yam is the name given to the commentary 
written by him in his parvasrama on the Parasaradharmasamhita ), if suppo- 
sed to be the author of SDV, could not have used the word vidhava or vaidha- 
vya in connection with Ubhayabhürati whose husband Mandana takes 
sannyüsa when defeated by Sankara. Therefore, this author i. e. Navakili- 
dasa might not be identified with Vidydranya alias Madhava. 


However, these two points may not be very strong evidences to dis- 
connect Vidyaranya from this work, yet they serve the purpose at least to 
some extent in this direction. 


Placing reliance only on the stanza! from Alankarasudhanidhi which 
styles Mayana, the son of Süyana, to be adept in the composition of prose 
and poetry ( if at all the Sankaradigvijaya has Madhava as its author, or if it 
were presented to Madhava alias Vidyāraņya as can be meant by the punning 
use of the term Madhaviyam found in the work), we may, with hesitation, 
assign the SDV to Mayana, the son of Sayana, who might have written it at 
a later date, Still, the matter in dispute remains unsolved as to why he 
saluted Vidyatirtha, and where we find the title Navakalidasa to this 


Mayana. 
We have a repeated reference to this interesting adjective * Navakali- 
dasa’ in the closing part of almost all the stabakas ( except IL) in the Bhaga- 


vata Campi ( BC ), the author of which is still known only by this name i. €, 
Navakülidása or Abhinava Kalidüsa. He also styles himself to be the 


16 SDV XII. 64-69 
17 gama waa Tef ... 1 Quoted by Vidyaranya in his Jivanmuktiviveka Ch, I. 
1 kaaga kii | SDV X. 73 
1s HS AAT KUI i | e: 
* Quoted by Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy in the Preface ( p. 10 ) to his edition of Sayana’s 
Subhiüsita- Sudhanidhi (Karnatak University, Dharwad ye 
2 (i) afta TERIA ITS TST 
Cal; IAEA AGA: | 
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‘Kalidasa’ with the prefix e Abhinava in the introductory part of the BC, 


However, again with much hesitation we may think of the author of 
BC to be the author of SDV. 


In fact, one of the features of the author of this Camp is that he 
gained the capacity to write his work only by the grace of Parvati.^ But we 
do not fiind any reference to this point in the work SDV. Anyway it is very 
difficult to decide the author of the Campū to be identical with the author of 
SDV, in view of its style. i 


However, onc point seems to be clear that the author of SDV, since 
he refers to Vidyatirtha and Madhava (i. e. Ma@dhaviyam in the. sense of 
dedication to Madhava ), might have lived in Karnataka during the latter 
part of the 14th century. 


( Continued from p.283 ) 


Tusa akaanza Twist sequ 
. sega saat TA RANSA BA VI. 24 
(ii) cp. AN AERAR ... SDV I. 10 


(iii) A stanza by the Commentator of the Cami also refers to the name: 


sf: Tigi ARI at a | 
This stanza is inserted in the text of the Cambu itself as the 22nd stanza of 
stabaka VI. 


S aR: ARAR: ka, aaa 1 
RAR WA Ra: at ua MITHA N BC L 7 


*! Ibid. Also, see. fn. 17 above, 
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ALANKARIKAS ON THE MUKTAKA OF AMARUSATAKA 
By 
A, JANAKI 


The Muktaka under consideration is the one which was frequently 
quoted and discussed by theorists in the establishment of the theory of Dhvani 
besides the famous example of Dhvani * Bhama dhammia’ etc. Apart from 
the keen observative criticism made by the well known Alankarikas, Appayya- 
diksita and Jagannütha, there arc many significant remarks which were 
bestowed upon the Muktaka by standard poeticians. An attempt is made 
here to bring out a critical account of the views expressed by Alankarikas 
as well as the commentators of Kavyaprakasa on the Muktaka which is as 
follows : 


nissesacyutacandanam stanatajam nirmrstarago'dharo 
netre diramananjane pulakità tanvi taveyam tanuh | 
mithyavadini düti bandhavajanasyajtiatapi dagame 

vapim snatumito gatasi na punastasyadhamasyantikam |] 


Here the heroine had sent her maid to call her lover. But the maid 
herself enjoyed the company of the heroine's lover and came back to the hero- 
ine, with a lie that inspite of her requests the lover did not come. The 
heroine understood the real cause of various signs which are seen in the limbs 
of the maid, She spoke of them under the guise of describing the maid 
going to the well for bath and not to invite the lover. Here the idea that * the 
maid approached the wretched lover for enjoyment’, though not at all expres- 
sed, comes as a flash to the mind of the reader. The process of meaning 
was explained by different Alankarikas in various ways. 


Bhoja is the first Alankarika to quote the verse. He mentions it twice 
in both of his works, to illustrate the figure Bhavika. He quotes this verse 
to illustrate one of the varieties of the said figure. He includes * Udbheda ” 
under Bhüvika. This figure is sub-divided by him into Avyakta, Vyakta and 
Vyaktüvyakta. “ Udbheda ' means an idea which though concealed comes to 
be manifested. This verse is given as an example of * Udbheda * which is 
Avyakta. It can be applied thus : The idea of the wicked act of the messen- 
ger breaks through tbe sentence. This is called * Udbhinna *. Since it is not 
quite distinct or apparent, this verse is an instance of Avyakta Bhavika. To 
explain ; the treason committed by the messenger was pointed out by the 
speaker ina hidden way. This hinting at the wicked act of the maid in a 
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hidden way is considered by Bhoja as the beautifying element of this compo- 
sition. 


In the view of Mammata, this verse is a specimen of Uttamakavya, as 
the beauty of the poetic piece arises entirely from the suggested sense. Thus 
the peculiarity of this verse, which excelled in the presentation of an intriguing 
situation, got its due recognition in the hands of Mammata who has paid a 
nice compliment by way of illustrating it for the best type of Küvya. Mam- 
mata once again takes this verse in the fifth chapter of Kavyaprakasa, where 
he answers all views that stood against the function of Vyafijana. Just as 
Abhinavagupta exposed the verse * Bhama’ etc. for a critical examination 
while answering all allegations raised against thc function of Vyaiijana in his 
Locana, Mammata fixes the verse * Nis$sesacyutacandanam ’ etc, as the ground 
for the clearance of all doubts regarding the theory of Suggestion. 


Manikyacandra, the earliest commentator on Kavyaprakaüsa, exposes 
various elements of this verse. The significance of the usage of words, the pro- 
cess and nature of the suggestion and the Alankara that is suggested are poin- 
ted out by him. He observes, the usage of the word * cyuta? which denotes 
the fall of * candana’ itself is significant. Any synonym like * ksdlita’ can 
never be as powerful as the word *cyuta? in giving the suggested in the 
present context. He points out that the usage of the words * dūramanañjane " 
is significant, for it denotes the meaning that corners alone are devoid of 
collyrium whereas all other close parts of eyes retain it. Méanikyacandra 
observes the suggestion of this verse from the stand-point of both the sugges- 
ter and the suggested. He mentions that the words * candanam’ etc. . through 
their help to the word ‘adhama’ became suggesters and the word‘ adhama’ 
itself is a chief suggester. He states that the suggested here is based upon 
the power of the sense conveyed by the sentence. This suggestion is of the 
form of assertion whereas the exprossed is of the form of negation. In the 
view of Münpikya candra, the quality of meanness can also be attributed 
to the word “dali” (maid) though it is directed to hint at the nature 
ofthe hero. He isa proven adhama. By suggestion the maid is also shown 
to be mean resulting in the figure Upameyopama. He states that the figure 
Upameyopama which is of the form of the idea, i.e, ‘The maid is mean 
like the hero and the hero is wretched like the maid *, is suggested. Thus 
Münikyacandra exposes various factors in his brief commentary. It seems 
that Appayyadiksita's explanation of each and every epithet in this verse is 
an elaborated version of simple analysis given by Miünikyacandra. 


Upto this time, no controversy has been raised regarding the process 
of meaning of this verse, Miinikyacandra, the earliest commentator, has not 
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bothered about the view which holds that the function of Laks?niü has to be 
resorted to, in the case of this verse, to get the intended meaning. Candidiüsa 
is the one commentator who states that the function of Laksani has to be 
resorted to in explaining the process of the meaning of the verses. He opines 
that the suggested sense in this verse proceeds from Laksyürtha,  Candidüsa 
explains that the words ** issesacyutacandauam etc. denote the signs of 
enjoyment only and hence the apparent meaning “taking bath in the weli” 
is incompatible. He affirms that the idea of going to the hero is indicated here, 
and by this indicated sense the idea of enjoyment is suggested. This view put 
forward by Cendidüsa found strong support from Vi$vanütha. Vi$vanütha 
finds that the primary meaning of the verse is incompatible since the signs of 
enjoyment here are denoted by the epithets. Therefore, the apparent mean- 
ing “taking bath in the well’ is incompatible. For this reason the function 
of Viparitalaksana finds scope here, by virtue of which, the idea of the maid's 
going to the hero, gets apprehended, In the view of Vi$vanütha the above 
given * Laksyartha * will become suggester of the intended idea of the speaker. 
Thus Vigvanatha completely differs from Mammita in explaining the process 
of the meaning of the verse. Mammata states clearly that the “ Vyangyartha’ 
can be had from the word adhama. Th: words * Ni$$egacyutacandanam" 
etc. are common to both vapisnana and sambhoga. They are not to 
be interpreted as being inapplicable to ‘ vapisnaina’ and exclusively appro- 

priate to * tadantikagamana’. What Vi$vanütha says is the exact opposite of 
this. Here he follows his great-grand-father Candidasa, differing from 
Mammata. : 


The view, which holds that the function of Indication has to be resort- 
ed to to get the intended idea of the speaker, got strong opposition from all 
commentatators of Kavyaprakasa. Explanation of the lack of incompatibi- 
lity in the primary meaning became the main task for them. The counter- 
arguments put.forward by some of the commentators are of much interest. 
Paramananda-cakravartin opines that the acceptance of the function of Indi- 
cation spoils the beauty of the poem. He explains that the speaker here is a 
heroine who is * Vidagdha’. She wants to conceal the signs of dalliance 
from the view of a third person ( Udasina ) but at the same time suggests to 
the maid that she has understood the real cause of various signs that are seen. 
If the function of Indication comes in, Cakravartin opines, the very beauty 
of the poem, the ‘ Vidagdhatva ' of the heroine, would be spoiled. He fur- 
ther argues that the apparent meaning here is quite applicable. He explains 
that the changes appearing in the limbs of the messenger are capable of 
being caused by the bath at the well. After all she has gone to the well, 
not to her home. Due to the presence of so many people at the well she has 


, 
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finished her bath hastily. Because of this hastiness she was not able to clean 
her body perfectly. Tnm the light of this, all epithets give the meaning which 
is suitable to the bath at the well. Thus Cakravartin refutes the view which 
holds that the function of Indication has to be resorted to to get the 


intended idea of the verse. 


Srikrsna$arman is another commentator who puts forward two more 
points in order to refute the view of Candidüsa. He comments sarcastically : 
if onc proceeds in this manner to analyse the process of meaning, onc can go 
a step further and say that there will be no necessity of resorting to the func- 
tion of Laksani even. If the negative pariicle ‘nañ’ is combined with the 
verb ‘ gatasi’ and is read as ‘ gatdsi na, then the function of denotation will be 
sufficient to convey the intended idea of the speaker. SrikrsnaSarman further 
observes that Candidasa points out the act of enjoyment as the suggested one. 
It is not the one which is mentioned by Mammata. For, Mammata says clearly 
in the fifth chapter that the suggested in the verse is of the form of positive 
assertion. The same is mentioned as indicated sense by Candidasa. From 
this it is evident that Candidüsa goes against the view of Mammata. Both 
Paramananda-cakravartin and Srivatsalaiichana refer to the view of Subuddhi- 
miśra which advocates the acceptance of intonation for the purpose of refut- 
ing the scope of Indication. According to S. Miéra, the peculiarity of intona- 
tion of ‘na’ in this verse gives rise to the meaning that she has gone to the 
hero only. Since the intended idea is obtained by virtue of Kaku, there will 
be no scope for ‘ Laksana ’. Paramananda-cakravartin throws away the view, 
as, since in the first place Laksana has no connection here, the * Kakuvada ’ 
is simply out of context. Further, he says, this ‘Kakuvada’ is untenable 
since it is based upon the objectionable interpretation of the Vriti of Mam- 
mata. Paramünanda-cakravartin totally dismisses both the supporters of 
indication and intonation, saying that some people are accepting the function 
of Indication blindly following.others like a flock of sheep and some others 
are adopting bad reasoning to avoid the function of Laksapa. Thus many 
commentators voted against the acceptance of the function of Indication only. 


It is amusing to find this verse as an example of the figure Lava in the 
-Alankarasamgraha of Amriünandayogin, This Lavalankara is defined by 
him as aa expression of something in which the desired idea is hidden. 


In this connection it is proper to mention that the significance of the 
word *adliaama' as was observed by prominent commentators of Kavya- 
praka§a, is of much interest. Gokulanüthopüdhyaya observes that the word 
“adhama cannot be said as the one caused by either class or action, for, in 
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such case, the heroine does not send the messenger to him. According to this 
commentator, the word adhama suggests the idea that the hero is always 
fond of other ladies. However, this interpretation does not seem to be pro- 
per, for a clever heroine does not voluntarily send a young girl near the man 
who has a fancy for other ladies. Paramünanda-cakravartin's explanation of 
the word adhama is proper and acceptable, He explains that the hero is 
called adhama by the heroine, for the reason that he expects so many requ- 
ests from her. Srikrspüsarman clarifics the subtle difference between the 
words adhama etc. on one hand and tata, adhara etc. on the other. All the 
words other than adhama can only hint at the idea of enjoyment of the maid 
but cannot suggest that she has enjoyed with the particular person only, The 
man may be anyone else. Whereas the word adhama fixes the idea that the 
maid dallied not with anyone else but with the lover of the heroine only. 
Thus Srikrsnagarman says that without the presence of the word adhama; 
one cannot get the idea that the lady has dallied with the lover of the heroine. 
For this reason the word adhama gets prominence. Thus the significance of 
the word adhama was pointed out by commentators. ` 


There are different explanations regarding the Rasa depicted in this 
verse. Some hold that the semblance of Sambhoga is suggested here. The 
ensuants i. e., embracing, kissing which are indicated by the dropping of 
sandal paste etc., and Süttvikabhüva horripilation, enhances the effect of 
enjoyment. This Sambhoga is an Abhüsa, since this Rasa is described as 
appearing at improper place, This view is refused by Gokulanathopüdhyüya 
on the basis that this semblance of Sambhoga results in causing the jealousy 
and humiliation in the heroine which ultimately result in enhancing the effect 
of the sentiment * Vipralambhagrigara’. Most of the commentators observ- 
ed that the Rasa delineated in the verse is * VipralambhaSrngara °. When 
Sambhoga of hero is known by the heroine it enhances the bitterness of her 
state of isolation, Thus this Sambhoga of hero enhances the effect of “ Vipra- 
lambhaápügüra'. There is another view which is put forward by commenta- 
tors like Srivatsalafichana that the Bhava Nirveda which is an Anga of the senti- 
ment of Vipralambhaárügüra is suggested here. This view seems to be pro- 
per. The Nirveda born of Nayika is prominent here. Here the heroine gets 
Nirveda for believing blindly the maid and the lover. She gets utter disgust 
due to the insult and mischief rendered by the persons who are close to her. 
If the hero is Alambhanavibhava then the Nirveda is an Anga of the senti- 
ment of VipralambhaSriga@ra. If the maid is Alambhanavibhava then the 
Nirveda born of Nayika is Svatantra and Rasünaüga. This Nirveda appears 
to be prominent in the poem. Whatever Rasa may be prominent here, the 
heart of Sahrdaya is fully associated with the Vidagdhatva of the heroine, 
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This Vidagdhatva only greatly appeals to the mind of the Sahrdaya. Bhoja 
is also of the same view regarding these kinds of compositions. For, Bhoja 
considers in Gathas like * Bhama’ etc. the Vaidagdhya of Nayika or her maid 
as the mainly suggested one. Hemacandra also rightly observes that in the 
verses of Vastudhvani, Rasa may be found but it is never prominent like a 
king who attends the marriage ceremony of his minister in which the latter 
occupies the prominent place. Here the cleverness of the lady appeals greatly: 
Gokulanathopüdhyüya and Jagannütha rightly stress upon the Vaidagdhya of 
the heroine, Gokulanüthopüdhyiya affirms that the cleverness of the speaker 
only finally appeals to the mind of the Samajika. 


This verse represents a dignificd lady who does not leave her politeness 
and composed nature even when she is facing the most miserable situation, 
The abuse made by her is purged of its crudeness due to her wonderful 
command over the language and thought. This speech is an appropriate 
instance of * euphemism ° which is regarded as ‘a command of life and a con- 
quest of culture’. The varicty of Vastudhvani is concerned mostly with the 
kind of skilful expressions of clever persons. The cleverness of speaker here 
is an offspring of the beauty of suggestion only. The absolute suggestion of 
the intended idea inspired the Dhvanivadins to put it on a high pedastal. The 
Alaüküras Bhüvika and Lava for which this verse was illustrated, however, 
point out the disguised rebuke of the speaker. So understood, this verse 
can be a perfect example of these Vàcyalaükaras also. But only the Dhvani 
theorist Mammata has made full justice to this beautiful verse by recognising 
it as a specimen of Uttamaküvya. 
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AESTHETICS, ITS SCOPE, AND THE WORD 
SAUNDARYA-YOGA AS ITS SYNONYM 


By 


PADMA SUDHI 


Everything has its inheritance in the problems, Artist is a person who 
projects problems and then dissolves them through his own art-forms. The 
problems of an artist are different qualitatively and quantitively than the 
normal people in a pragmatic sense have. These problems can be defined as 
desires of their own kind around which the mind of the artist oscillates fevc- 
rishly and restlessly ( tapasa ci yate). The bigger the problem the larger and 
the deeper is the vista of creativity. In a sense, we can say that the artist is 
a kind of prisoner who is conditioned in his introspective life due to the 
bondages of artistic desires. These desires have their worldly ancestors in 
the form of poverty, diseascs, anxictics and discomforts of life.! Sometimes, 
his craving is caused owing to his own defeated idcals and incomplete ratio- 
nality. 


So many disciplines have sprung from the disturbing functions of the 
mind. Mind behaves like a poly-gifted person and functions in a fashion of 
all the times and all the places. For this fittest existence, mind has appara- 
tuses to function in the form of literature, music, painting, religion, philos 
sophy, history, metaphysics, sciences, psychology, linguistics and so on.? 
Previously, a man could have been satisfied temporarily through his petty 
creations. In the 20th cent. when the space is conquered, the microscopic 
creativity could not get him the recognition in the microscopic style like a 
light of the sun which spreads its thousand-fold gold-gilded brushes to mani- 
fest the great art of the creator with all its hue and colours. The individual 
branch of knowledge or its specialization has been producing a'craving in 
man for completeness. The single-tracked mind is feeling uneasy in its own 
distortion in the present century and now the tendency of combining one 
branch of knowledge with the other or combining several branches into one 
discipline, is growing with the reason of ontological need. The Aesthetics is 
the outcome of the several incorporated disciplines which have inherited affi- 


=O ; 
1 Ed. Muni Brahmalina, Yoga-SUtra, Comm. of Vyasa, Chowkhamba, KSS 201, 

Varanasi, 1970, 1. 5. 
a Ibid. U. 5. 
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nity with cach other, To justify my statement, comparc the excerpts from 
three editions of the Encyclopedia of Britannica ( 1929, Vol. I, pp. 263-72; 
1949 Vol. I, pp. 221-223; 1964, Vol. I, pp. 221-225). The extensive scope 
and vast study of the word * Aesthetics ’ which has been explained in three of 
the editions of Britannica is summed up by Feibleman in his book with the 


table below : 


INFINITE AESTHETIC UNITY 


Temporal world of Actuality Eternal world of Possibility 
| | 
Empirical world Speculative world 
Physical, Chemical, Biological, Logical, Mathematical, Ontological 
Psychological, Epistemological, Cosmological and Theological. 


Social Sciences | 


( Anthropology, Archaeology, Politics, Economics Aesthetics 
Ethnology and Ethnography ) 
| | 

Ethics Aesthetics 

When I was writing my dissertation on ‘Indian aesthetic-theories in 
Sanskrit literature’, it was enigmatic for me to understand the word * Aesthe- 
tics’ in its right perspective. However, I was confused by the Sanskrit titles 
given to the different books on Aesthetics. Mostly, I found the headings by 
the vocabulary Saundarya-tattva, Sauundarya-$astra, Saundar ya-mi manisa, 
Saundarya-$odha, ^Sahitya-sastra, —Kavya-sastra, Sanskrit-alocana and 
Rasa-siddhanta, In English, the Indian writers gave the titles to their books, 
such as * Indian concept of beautiful °, “ Philosophy of poetry’, “ Philosophy 
of aesthetic pleasure’, and ‘ aesthetic rapture’. To me, it appeared that 
everybody tried to explain one or the other aspect of the Study of Aesthetics. 
All these titles were inadequate in the import of their total meaning of Acs- 
thetics as defined by the authority of Britannica, Even Dr. K. C. Pandey, 
who has written two volumes on the Comparative Aesthetics and History of 
Indian Aesthetics ( 1950-53 ), showed only fullfledged development and culmi- 
Nation of rasa theory as a whole of the Indian Aesthetics, Moreover, books 
^on sculpture, music, painting, architecture, iconography and other useful arts, 
again and again emphasised the word * Aesthetics ° with their own view-points, 
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Study from Raghavan's school of thought to Bengal Renaissance School, 
could not clarify the concept of Aesthetics and its scope. Consequently, I 
had to take shelter in the writers of the West as the word * Aesthetics ’ has its 
source in the West. Bosanquet, E. E. Carritte, Mr. Read and the other 
American and Russian writers on aesthetics charged me with the dazzling 
enlightenment for the study of aethetics with its wide scope. Reading them, I 
found that till now Sanskrit literature from Vedas to Classical period, which 
is rich and has deep-rooted heritage, could not get the total expression in the 
realm of aesthetics with all its trends, patterns, and concepts apprehended 
through the process of its cultural history. It was then the pleasure of the 
writer to apply all the ‘isms’ to the Indian aesthetic theories, which were 
innumerable rather than having one outstanding theory of rasa. 


In my restless quest as such, I have derived one compound word 
* Saundarya-Yoga’ in Sanskrit as the synonym of the English word * Aesthe- 
tics’. The meaning of Yoga which I add to the word * Saundarya’ has been 
implied for ontological, epistemological, psychological and logical aspects of 
Indian aesthetics. Ontology stands for our soul energy which is the essence of 
life, psychology treats the subject of the apprehension of art, epistomology 
deals with the physical object that becomes the mental idea, a psychic state of 
the subject ( modus operandi), and treats the object of apprehension of art. 
Logic shows the harmony of the parts to its whole, between the psychic state 
of the subject, and in the apprehension of the object which are subordinate 
to the soul in existence as jiva. Four of these are elaborately interpreted in 
the philosophy of Yoga. 


: In the ontological aesthetics, Yoga is used for the trends of mysticism, 
occultism, symbolism, essentialism of metaphysics ; in cpistemological aesthe- 
tics, Yoga is used in all the religious ‘isms’, their cults and sects which have 
sprung from different philosophical systems of India. Worth mentioning 
theories are polytheistic, monotheistic and pantheistic aesthetical experiences, 
bhakti-yoga,? jnana-yoga,* karma-yoga? kriya-yoga," (yoga theory of prag- 
matism ) samya-yoga," atma-yoga,” sannyüsa-yoga, phenomenalism of 
Buddhism, existentialism of Vedanta, Vaisnavism and Saivism and their theory 
of cosmic play, concept of ardhanarisvara ( Tantra-Yoga), Sahajiyas theory 
of aesthetics, linguistic theory of aesthetics based on the science of meaning 


IL————M———E 


3 Bhagavadgita, XII, X. 8-11; Bhaktirasuyana, Banares, 1923, 1. 3. 


1 Ibid. Il, VII. 17. 5 Ibid. Ml. 5. 

6 Ibid. VI. 17; J. R. Ballantyne, Yoga-SUtra, Calcutta, 1952, II. 1. 
1 BG Il. 48-50. | 8 Ibid. IV. 36. 

9 Ibid. VI. 3-4. £ : 
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or sphota-vada ; in aesthetical psychology, yoga, is used in the trends of idea. 
lism, imagery, realism, surrealism, romanticism, hedonistic aesthetics, sensu- 
alism, intellectualism, emotionalism, theory of transformation, socialistic. 
socialism, communism, theory of sublime and so on. In logical sense, yoga 
is applied to ideal-physiognomy, sense of propriety, theory of rasa, theory of 
quality, ornamentation, style and other modes of aesthctical experience in 
literature and poetry, sculpture and painting which have their source in the 
logical harmony of yoga where mudras ( gestures ) and asanas ( postures ) of 
hatha-yoga and raja-yoga together with tantra-yoga and its Kundalini -power 
are prominent features. Postures and gestures of images derived from the 
traditional Indian symbolism connected with the attitudes of the dance and 
the Yoga techniques. 


Problem, process and practice are the threc spheres of Indian aesthetics. 
We can say p' is necessary in testing and creating the aesthetic attitudes. The 
problem is our Citta which like melting copper takes different shapes in 
different moulds,!? In its deform vision it has a misconception to devalue 
the valuable gems.!! The objects of contact are like moulds, To eradicate 
the distortions, moulds should be kept upright by moving them through 
reverse gear. The process of turning all the states of citta to the backward 
movement gives the concepts of artistic canons.? Great practice of 
concentration and meditation!’ gives rise to three super knowledges! for the 
subtle perceptions, 


Yoga, step by step, unfolds the nature of empirical consciousness to 
reach the goal of pure-consciousness, Aesthetics is also a gradual process 
but not the result or goal, it leads to successive Stages of judgements, 
Aesthetics views at the total situations, mental, intellectual and phenomental 
and their relationship with culture in passing a judgement on the work of art. 
For aesthetics, only five Vrttis of Yoga are not sufficient. Vrttis of present 
life, thinking, feelings and emotions of various past lives help an artist to add 
something from them after being aroused by the different objects of contacts 
and substracting something dissimilar from the present-state of mind. This 
activity of selection chisels the mental-image and then, through meditation, 
he draws an impeccable picture with the help of brush, word, notes or stonc. 
He closes his eyes and then opens to give form to his mental image. For that, 
he needs a strong mind free from all the prejudices and possession of the 


N Yoga-Sitra, Il. 5. 


ll Ed. M. R. Kale, Niti-Sataka ( Bhartrhari ), Delhi, 1959, Vidvat-paddhati 13. 
1: yoria-stütra, Il. 29. 4 Ibid. MI. 11. 


^ Ibid, IL, 18, 19, 21, 41, 42, 
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past that is the mounted one * Yogarudha?,^ In the process of creation of 
art-form, artist, taking out everything from the past or remote past, absolutely 
one-pointedly stays in the present moment. The word citta is most important 
in the philosophy of Yoga for the «csthetic-<xperience of relativity, The 
state of citta as a problem, process and its practice, these are the basic 
principles upon which Indian aesthetics is formulated. Selective picture of 
thought-forms from pre-conscious to consciousness, play a great role in creat- 
ing and tasting beauty. These, in other words, can be known as Vrttis, Smrti, 
samsk@ras, vasana, dh@rana@, samadhi and siddhi. As all the systems of 
Indian Philosophy follow Yoga, it won't be irrelevant if the writer would 
elucidate something from Vedanta, Samkhya, Buddhism and the others in 
getting the aesthetic-ecstacy of Yoga. 


The word Yoga with reference to Indian aesthetics is taken with various 
meanings besides those given by Patafijali in his Yoga-Sitra. The meaning 
‘union,’ ‘contact,’  * means, !* *assiduity,":9 “practice, ™ “ability, ?! 
‘preserving the old and acquiring the new ,?'*a state between sleep and 
wakefulness *,?: * engaged in meditation ',*' ‘ abstract meditation ',?* and ‘arts’ 
are the meanings which are understood by the word Yoga in the compound 
word coined as ‘ Saundarya-Yoga?. But the concept of citta should be 
present in all its meanings. The commentator Vyasa on Yoga-Sutra (I. 1.) 
said that * Yoga} samadhih sa ca sarvabhaumascittasya dharmah’. He equ- 
ated yoga with samadhi which is the quality of citta common to all the states 
(vrttis). These comprehend all the manifold states of consciousness of our 
phenomenal existence and we cannot distinguish the states of consciousness 
from consciousness itself, for consciousness is not something separate from its 
states. It exists in its states as a psychical factor. There are two types of 
citta : kürya-citta (artificial mind or personal mind of ego ) and ka@rana-citta 


15 Ibid. I. 12; BG VI. 4. 

1$ Ed. R. P. Dvivedi, Külidusa-granthüvali : Abhijntna-Sakuntalam VII. 22; 
BHU, 1976. 

17 Ibid. Raghuvanisa, Ill. 26. 

13 Bhugavata-Purüna, Kalyan Press, Gorakhpur, 1959, III. 24. 17. 

19 Ed. V. S. Sukthankar, Mahabharata, BORI, Poona, VII. 188. 45. 

30 bid. V. 34. 39. Satyena raksyate dharmo, vidya yogena raksyate- 


21 BG X. Ch. ; ; 
91 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Yajiyavalkya-Smrti, TSS, Trivandrum, 1922, Part T. I. 100. 


Alabhyalübho yogah syüt ksemo labdhasya palanam. 


*3 Bhdgavata-Purana, X. 2. 15 
21 Ed. Shrirama Sharma, Brahma:vaiv. 


1970, Brahma-Kanda, I. 3. | 
35 Kalidasa-granthavali: Kumdürasanbhava, I. 21, Raghu, I. 8. 29. 


36 Yasgodhara (Ed. ), K ama-Siltra, Banares, 1929, I. 3. 14. 


artta-Purana, Samskriti Samsthana, Bareilli, 
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(real mind or impersonal mind of reason )." For the purpose of aesthetics, 
both are essential, As k@rana-citta deals with our successive rebirths and is 
always connected with Purusa, the theory of karmasaya and saniskaras to- 
gether with Vasana of Yogi-Philosophy is the mysterious solution to the 
aesthetic taste of relishing beauty (rasa).  Karya-citta, which is the summed 
up unity of the 11 senses and the ego together with five_pranas, plays a great 
role in focussing toward aesthetic-object to produce the work of art. Patañ- 
jali frankly explained the nature of the world within and without, with refc- 
rence to Karya-citta. According to him, thing remains the same, though the 
ideas and feelings ( —It is the part of yoga psychology to say that all our ideas 
are accompanied by feelings and emotions, however slight : Yoga-Satra, I.5 -) 
of different men may change differently about it.:* In our practical life, we see 
that the same common thing generates different feelings and ideas in different 
persons, External reality cannot be said to owe its origin to the ideas or 
imaginations of any person but exists independently of any man’s imagination 
in and for itself. So it must be said that external reality is what we perceive 
outside, and our knowledge about it is mere percepts." The two can never 
be mixed together. This objective reality, though depending upnn ideas, does 
not cease as it springs up again when the attention of the individual is direc- 
ted toward it. Therefore, it must be said that there is an independent exter- 
nal reality which is the common field of observation for all souls in general. 
That very aticntion which is known as fixing of the mind by abstracting it 
from all other objects is called d/iarana.?^ During this process an artist tries 
to focuss at «n object completely. As said by Pataiijali that one cannot 
concentrate upon two things simultaneously," we can explain it in the langua- 
ge of Vijiianabhiksu from his Yoga-sa@ra-sanigraha that all parts of an object 
cannot be seen simultaneously. Just as we cannot see the back of a person if 
we are seeing his front. In ordinary sense, we perceive the thing with the 
methods of gajandha-nyaya. Therefore, dharana is a method where an 
artist is supposed to glimpse the whole view of the object, its front as well as 
its back; only then he would be ready for meditation." Karana-citta is 
purified by three super-knowledges while Karya-citta is purified with bencvo- 
lence, compassion, complacency and indifference. Artist is a conscious Yogi 
who undcrgo:s two of the four stages. The prathama-kalpika which is 
argumentative with refcrence to words, their objects and ideas, can be well 
connected to the state of dharana where one-pointed concentration upon an 


*r Chaya-Vyakhya ( Nagesa-bhatta ), V. 10. 
33 Yoga-Sitra, IV. 15 *0 Ibid, IV. 23; IV. 16. 
3) Ibid. lI. 1. 31 Ibid. IV. 19. 


8: Ipjq. NI. 2. 3! Ibid. I. 33; Supra Note 13. 
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object is taking place. After realising fully well an object, the non-argumen- 
tative condition arises which is given the name as Rtambhara prajna ( Yoga- 
Si. I. 48: a knowledge of truth-supporting ). This state is called Madhu- 
mati: also, because here there is firm meditation ( Dhyana) which is connec- 
ted with the knowledge that gives satisfaction as honey does. A writer has 
to go through these two stages only to create the art forms. An artist, in a 
way, is samprajnata-yogi who concentrates upon the object, idea, colour, note, 
word and stone as a Yogi concentrates upon God. The God of the artist 
is Sabda-brahma? and na@da-brahma with reference to the art of literature 
and music.?  Anandavardhana later talked about the identity of literature 
with music. The three $rutis of music, which are mrdu, madhya and ayata 
( Bharata-Natya-Sastra 29/38-40 ), the same are known in literature or poc- 
tics as three excellences of poetry, which are madhurya, prasüda, and ojas 
( Mammata's Kavya-praküsa 1V. 49: madhuryaujahprasadakhyas trayas te ) 
are enumerated with reference to three groups of rasas in poetry. Rasa- 
brahma, which is the focul-point in dramaturgy, that is the object of concen- 
tration in poetry too. '? The pictures that express emotions through colours 
are known as rasa-citras. Sri Kumüra has compared and analysed in his 
Silpa-Ratna these rasa-citras based on realism. In Visnudharmottara- 
Purana, seer Markandcya told king Vajra that, without knowing the rules of 
dance, he cannot understand the rules for painting.'? Not only that, even the 
nine rasas of literature and seven colours of painting correspond with the 
seven notes of music.!! Bhoja in his Samarangana-sütradhüra and Sürngadeva 
in his Savigitaratnakara expressed that nada-brahman and Vastu-brahman 
are the objects of meditation in the art of music and architecture respectively.'* 
Art of architecture includes painting and sculpture. All the fine arts have 
common theoretical canons and common goal of meditation upon brahman 
—————— 


31 G.N. Jha, Ed. Yoga-süra samgraha, Adyar, Madras, 1933, p. 8: Ist Arisa. 

35 Yoga-Stüra.I. 24. 

36 C. Kunhan Raja, Ed. Saiigita-ratnakara, Madras, 1959, TIT. 1. 

31 Dhvanyüloka, Kavyamala 25, Bombay, 1928, III., Na hi Sabdasya vücya-prati- 
tiparamarsa eva vyanjakatve nibandhanam. tathü hi gitadi Sabdebhyo'bi rasa- 
bhivyaktir asti, na ca tesdmantara vaucyaparamarsal. 

33 S. K. De, History of Indian Poetics, Vol, If, Calcutta, 1960, p. 18. 

39 T. Ganapati Sastri, (Ed. ), Silpa-ratna, Trivandrum, 1929, 145.7. — 

40 Priyabala Shah, Ed. Visnudharmottara-Purána, Baroda, 1958, Section IIT, Chs. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ; Ramachandra, Kumüravihüra-Sataka (Ms.), Bhavanagar, 1888, 
Leaflet, 63, S1. 61. (In it it is said that the temple was the home of ali the arts. Jt was 
the cmbodiment of architecture decorated with sculpture and painting, having halls 
for dancing and music and for reciting the Katha-Kavya and the acting or dramas 

ere songs were sung from Literature. ) 

41 Seis Kavi, Bharata-Natya-Sastra, GOS, Baroda, 1964, Vol. I. Vi. 42-43, 

43 Sanigita-ratndkara ( Ibid.) III. 1. 

38 [Annals, BORI J 
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to apprehend this world as beautiful and perfect which is a flawless Sukrti™ of 
the Creator grapsed by the super-sensitivity of the artist. What is in the uni- 
Verse, corresponding to it, that exists in the individual also. This whole crea- 
tion is known as Brahmünda as well as Pipdanda.!! Three powers which 
function in the four Kosas are known as Kriya, Iccha and Jana. rya. 
Sakti works in the gross-body and pranamaya-kosa, which is responsible to 
expose the physical beauty, whilc feeling-faculty or saniveda-sakti works in 
Manonaya-kosa and expresses the mental beauty of the subject, as it is the 
kingdom of the mind. . Manomaya-kosa is composed of the senses and their 
subtle impressions which function in the subtle-body and corresponds to the 
plane of dream-consciousness. It is the state where lies the experience of 
aesthetic delight in the highest degree in the form of impressions. All the 
actions taking place in annamaya-kosa depend upon pranamaya-koSa, as thro- 
ugh the heat of vital forces body activates. The psychic-process of reten- 
tion and association and their impression take place in the pranamaya-kosa. 
Manomaya-kosa is chained in pranamaya-kosa, The controlling of vital 
airs, gives the concentrated Yogic-energy to architect perfect beauty which is 
revealed in the state of dream. Here, an apprenticeship of an artist works 
where he draws first in his mind what he wants to create in the piece of art. 
Karma-bi ja-saniskaras reside in it. 


The harmonious state of the subject with the object through complete 
contemplation results in relishment or Gnanda. The cosmic-creator felt 
unhappy being alone; so He created a plurality in abundance ( bhümàa)'5 and 
then was delighted with it. With the same analogy, an artist concentrates his 
all-distracting and Scattering energy through meditation and in his medita- 
tion he collects Something beautiful from his other births after enlightening 
‘his latent samiskáras and utilizing them in his art as a generalising property 
so that it may be appealing to many (Dhima). Vasana as sthayibhava of 
rasas and samskaras as the property of generalisation (Empathy or Einfü- 
hlung), memory and forgetfulness of karmasaya — all these elements are the 
Joundation of the museum of aesthetics in the different Indian aesthetic-theo- 
ries down to the most developed theory Of rasa. Yoga transforms not only 
the inherent ignorance into a knowledge-form of nature but its practice beau- 


tifies the physical form also. Through complete yoga Krsna attains Visva- 
mohint rüpa.* 


—ooOoOo 

13 Swami Sarvananda, ( Ed. ) Taittiriya-Upanisad, R.K. Mission, Madras, 1977, II. 7. 
^ Cp. Anandagiri on MündUkyobanisad, 2. AAP, Pune, 1937. 

*5 Bhapvaddatta (Ed. ), Jaiminiya-Upanisad, Lahore, 1921, IV, 22. 11, 


Chandogyopazisad, Gorakhpur, 1966, VIT, 23. l, 
17 Yoga-Sütra, Ill. 46-47. 
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In the use of Yoga in aesthetics, we can say that when two antitheses 
lose their entities and transform themselves into a newer and absolutely diffe- 
rent entity (synthesis ) that is called Yoga. The enjoyment of this synthesis 
is described as a process of delectation similar to enlightend, self-sufficient 
and blissful knowledge which consists of the qualitics of melting, pervading 
and expanding the mind — it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine- 
contemplation ( Brahmasvada-saciva). This synthesis is seen in complete 
submission of devotion, knowledge and action to the supreme-being that is 
also Yoga as expressed by the Bhagavad-gita.4* The harmony among all these 
brings the creativity in literature, music, art and culture. If we look at the 
world existence in its relation to the self-delight, Krsna describes and realizes 
it as Zila, the play of soul, cternally young, new and is born again and again 
for Lila. The theory of play in aesthetics is derived from the divine theory 
of play of Krsna, Siva and Lord Buddha. The divine dance of bliss of Krsna 
( Rasa) and the divine dance of horror of Siva ( Tandava ) are the two quali- 
fied forms of non-qualified Brahmans! The idea of pain or karuna which 
an artist bears has been taken from the Buddha’s primal compassion (karuna), 
Lila bears the eternal dissatisfaction of the artist with the existing limited 
forms of his art-forms. He seeks to express the eternal, all-abiding forms of 
beauty. His failure leads him again and again in his mental-agony to draw 
a perfect image. This mental-agony ( karuna ) characterises all great art, 
artist’s great thirst for beauty aches and inspires his creation? Not only this, 
for creating the super-sensitivity, karuna plays a great role. It helps in culti- 
vating the fecling of friendship, sympathy and equanimity. ( Yoga-Su. I. 33). 
Ksemendra in his Bodhisattva-avadana-kalpalata ( 11. 955ff. ) says that karuna 
is innate in all creatures, even in such a ferocious beasts as lion. Jataka- 
Mala explains more the meaning of karuna by saying that the earth, with its 
forests, great mountains and oceans, has been destroyed a hundred times 
by water, fire and the wind at the close of aeons, but the great compassion of 
Bodhisattva abides for ever. This is the theory of play in aesthetics where 
an object does not do anything but artist does everything in his meditation 
awaken and enhances himself. It is like a play of doll where a girl has been 
growings into a woman. A doll's play is only pleasure for a girl, but it pre- 
pares the ground for the awakening of motherly love in her. An artist plays 
in his meditation with some idea, image, colour, stone, note and the word, 
which prepares a ground for himself to become free from the complexes of 


——— 


_48 BG II. 48. ; = toys 
49 Devibhagavata-Purdna, Kalyan Press, Gorakhpur Durga-Saptasati. 


5) A.N. Tagore, Bageshwuri Lectures, Sahitya Akademi, Tr. Lila Majumdar, 1958, 
New Delhi, p. 259. 
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dharmartha. The ideas are five-fold ( Yoga-Su. I. 6), so the avidyas are also 
five-fold ( Ibid, IT. 5). Through production of art, an artist feels free from 
his complexes aroused by five avidyas and attains solitude where only a state 
of joy exists (Ibid. II. 25, kaivalyam). It is a positive feeling of freedom 
where again greater karuna arises. An artist feels inferior because of the 
greatness of the creator, God, but his shortcomings are born even after seeing 
a superior ariist and produces pain (karun@ ) in him for perfecting his art 
through gaining more sensitivity after practising meditation. The theory 
of transformation and cosmic-play of Indian aesthetics are the outcome of 
three basic kinds .of transformation ( paripama ) as mentioned by Pataiijal! 
in Yoga-Su. III. 9-12 as Nirodha-parinamo, Ekagrata-parinama and Sama- 
dhi-paripama. All these three transformations are described as consisting in a 
progressive narrowing down of the mind until finally it remains steady for a 
while. This backward progress gives rise to the attainment of identity or 
similarity, the basic factor of aesthetic-creation,5? where an artist realises his 
own mind and the mind of others.5* The doctrine of Sphota or Dhvani which 
, Was technically the discovery of the Grammarians, was later on employed by 
the Sanskrit poeticians for the purpose of yielding a spiritual meaning of such 
suggested sense. Poeticians generally followed the concept of dhvani with 
arguments given by Mima@masakas and Naiyayikas. Though Dhvanyüloka 
and Locana are two authoritative treatises on the subject, later poeticians 
also discussed about it taking the samska@ra doctrine of Yoga philosophy as a 
potency (apürva) through which a listener hears the phonemes of the word 
in the same sequence as uttered by a speaker in their fixed order.: It is 
difficult to indulge in the heavy discussion on the doctrine of Sphota ina 
paper like this where the main objective is to justify my statement about the 
word Saundarya-Yoga. But I too admit the influence of samskaras upon 
Suggested sense enjoyed in rasa of the fine arts of India. Like Dhvani, a 
great discussion on the word Pratibha also took place among many a poeti- 
cian and there also saniska@ras have played a great role together with the 
Yogic definition of the word Prajfia. For comparative outlook about the 


theory of Pratibha, I have quoted several views of different poeticians in my 
foot-notes.55 


Sl Ibid. Mülaviküguimitra, II. 2; Abhijiiüna-Sükuntalam, VI. 61. 

UV yogag-Sütra, I. 4l. 53 Ibid. YII. 19, 42. 

b! S. D. Joshi, Sphota-Nirnaya, Poona, 1967, p. 64. 

55 M. Rangacarya, (Ed. ), Küvyüdarsa, Cennapurya, 1952, 1. 103-194.: 
Kdvyalamkira, Tanjore, 1935, I. 3; Rsjasekhara, Rasa s 
nae p. 11; Ee aaa D. 349; Locana, p.34; 

y Vamana, 1. 3. 16; Abhinava-Bhürati, Vol. I, p. 346. p 
gaiigüdhara); MM. Gopinatha Kaviraj, “ The AA ae AA Yol. 
V. (Here, MM. Gopinatha-Ji took shelter to Indian philosophy while dealing with 
Pratibha and mentioned Yoga-philosophy in particular, ) 


Bhamaha, 
gangadhara, NSS. Bombay, 
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It would be interesting to note that many vyabhicari-bhavas are taken 
from Yoga philosophy by the theoreticians, such as, Jugupsa, bibhatsa, vai- 
ragya etc. Not only that; in accepting Santa as an individual rasa which is 
somehow omitted in the Rasadhayaya of Bharata, a great discussion of the 
cluster of poeticians is followed with the spiritual concepts of Yoga, Bhagavad- 
Gita and Sanikhya which is ultimately culminated in the philosophy of Yoga. 
The writer would like to give a brief account of the discussion. About 8 to 
10 sthayibhavas are mentioned by different authors for the sentiment of 
Santa, These are Sama, Samyagjriana, Trsnaksayasukha, Sarvacittavrtti- 
prasama ( Nirvisesa-cittavrtti ), Dhrti, Nirveda, Jugupsa, Utsaha, Rati and 
Soka. Abhinavagupta consulted the manuscript of Bharata which starts 
with Santa-rasa ; therefore, he rightfully expressed above all the position of 
Santa-rasa after saying that it is because the sthayin of Santa is Sthayin par 
excellence, being the ätman itself on which arises the comparatively less basic 
Sthayin-s, Rati etc. and, because the relish in all the rasas ( rasasvada ) is of 
the form of Santa. Being alaukika, free from worldly links, Santa is the 
greatest rasa and hence it is dealt with at the very beginning, (GOS. I. p. 
340). Rudrata accepts Sama as a sthayin of santa, while Udbhata anticipated 
Samyagjnana as a Sthayin of Santa. Anandavardhana has accounted the 
word trsnaksaya as its Sthayin. ( Dhvanyaloka III. 176 ). Hemacandra, a 
follower of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, equates (rsmaksaya with 
Sama ( Kavyanusasana, p. 80: trsnaksayartipah Ramah sthayibhavah car- 
yanam praptah Santo rasali ). According to Abhinavagupta, it means the 
cessation of all the vrtíis which is a negative state, so without bhava there 
would be no rasa, therefore, he interpreted frsn@ksaya as the absence of all 
the Vrttis. It comes to the same thing as that state of bliss which is marked 
by the annihilation of all desires ( Locana, p. 177 ). Bhoja gives Dhrti as the 
Sthayin of Santa in his Sarasvatikanthabharana, pp. 514-15. By many, as 
mentioned in the Abhinava-Bharati, Nirveda is stated as a Sthayin of Santa 
(GOS. I, pp. 269-70). Mammnta accepts it whole-heartedly ( Kavyaprakasa, 
TSS. p. 138). Other views on the Sthayin of Santa enumerated in 
Abhinava-Bharati are Utsaha (p.269) and Jugupsa (I. 262 ) then Rati 
which is later on accepted as Atma-rati with reference to Bliakti-Yoga.9" 


Furthermore, Tantra-yoga has played a great role along with the Yoga 
of Buddhism in the temple-architecture (garbha-grha and sikhara etc, ) and in 
the canons for the iconography of India which can be witnessed in different 


-Sütra, 1I. 33, 40; 1.6; BG Ill. 17. 
" dE 6: Chandogyopanisad, VII. 25.2; Mundakopanigad, lil. 1-4; 
v. Raghavan (Ed. ); Srngara-Prakaba, Madras, pp. 456-87, 503-4. 
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museums in India where postures and gestures of Yoga are displayed in the 
images of all the Godly Personalities such as Visnu, Siva, Buddha, Yoginis 
and so on. Buddhaghosa in the Art of India (cd. C. Sivaramamurthy, 
New York, p.28) has explained like this; any means apt to stir an intui- 
tion or inner-image, including mysticism, including Yoga, was a valid and 
permissible source of artistic inspiration. 


Sukraniti*? for the contemplation says that the depiction of divinity is 
valuable in proportion to the completeness and perfection of the contempla- 
tion that inspires it. Only after intuition has envisaged the image in every 
detail it is possible to reproduce it. At the preliminary stage, an artist and 
the image to be sculptured are one from the mystical point of view, but the 
real manifestation of art occurs only after the form perceived has materi- 
alised in a concrete and perfect image. Thus to Sukracirya, the original 
mental-viewing becomes secondary to the actual realization, and he regards the 
work itself as different from and superior to the inspiration or intuition behind 
it. The Silpa-ratna and the Parica-ranta elaborate the same concept. 


While trying to clarify the mystery of beauty through the investigation 
of proportions, weights and measures, Saükarücürya, having a vision of 
beauty personified, saw the truth and said, *O Goddess, these rules and 
schemes are not meant for you. My pending observations serve only for the 
cult-images. For infinite are shapes you take, O Beautiful one, no rule can 
define them (S. N. Dasgupta, L'Intimo Asetto Dell, Antica Arte Indiana, 
Rome, 1936). This shows that artists and philosophers were perfectly aware 
of the artifice of certain rules and, therefore, were able to break them. 


Traditional and modern aesthetics both have agreed to accept samadhi 
asa power of creation of art-forms. From Rgveda upto Bharata-Natya- 
Sastra, through Rasagangadhara, al the Laksana-granthas, Silpa-ratna, 
Visnu, dharmottara-Purana, Sukraniti-sara, Lankavatara-sitra and the 
others, stress the process of Yoga, in the creation of fine-arts, 9 


U3 yoga-Sutra, 1. 46; Siva-Purüna (Special Issue of K: 
Rudrayàámala-Tantra, Patala 23. 27. 

59 B.K. Sircar ( Ed. ), Sukranitisüra, IV. 4. 71-73. 

9) Weber, Satapatha-Brahmana, Banares, 1964, VI. 2. 2. 16; Mahübhürata ( BORI ) 
Santi, 161. 4; Bhag. P. JI. 25. 26, and X. 1. 33.3; A ftareyobanisad, R. K. Mission, 
Madras, 1964, I. 3. 2. ; Lala, Ramanarayana (Ed. ), Ramayana, Allahabad, 1951: 
Sundara-KHnda, 97. 15 ; Bharata-N üfya-Süstra, XX. 122: Abhinava-bhüratt, 
1. 113-14, Vol. I, p. 286; Sukraniti-Sara, IV. 4, 167 ; Samariigana-Sttradhara 
CT. Ganapati Sastri, GOS, Baroda, 1924), TI. 1. 2. 4-8: Visnudharmottara-Purünas 


alyan Press, Gorakhpur ) : 


GOS 1958, III. 2, {Land UI, 2, 26, 93. 
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At the beginning of the Encyclopaedia of Britannica ( 1929 ), Poetry is 
defined as a contemplative feeling, However, whatever was applicable to 
poetry was accepted as the theory of other arts too. So contemplative 
feeling belongs to all the arts commonly enumerated as fine-arts. The writer 
of the word * Acsthetics ' in the Encyclopaedia of Britannica must have been 
familiar with this activity in the art of the West also, therefore, in defining the 
word * Aesthetics ` he studied the data of Western artists and then anticipated 
the art as a contemplative-feeling. Consequently, it is seen that Yoga has play- 
ed a great role in the aesthetics of the West also. In his The World as Will and 
Idea, in its third and the fourth book, Schopenhauer has explored the concept 
of contemplation with reference to art-activity. As he says the artist is 
distinguished from the other man by his pzculiar ability to forget the practical 
bearings of the phenomenal world upon himself and others, and penetrates 
and contemplates the ideas, and expresses them and his joy in contemplating 
them to his fellow-men through his work. Thus, in revealing beauty and 
arousing aesthetic-satisfaction, he gives peace and cessation from desire. The 
sense of beauty is associated with the contemplation of phenomena agreeable 
and friendly to ourselves. In their presence, we can lose oursclves sponta- 
neously and without effort in the object of our contemplation. 


Western scholars, in establishing their theory of sublime and intuition, 
gave importance to pure consciousness which is attained through contempla- 
tion. This would be seen in the examples given below: Socrates, “ Pray thee 
God, that I may be beautiful within”. Dante, “ One who draws picture becomes 
that’. Hegel, “The realm of absolute spirit manifests Itself in art, It is the 
highest level of expression of Idea.’ ( History of Aesthetics by Bosanquet ). 
Ruskin: To teach the meaning of the word thoroughly is to teach the nature 
of the spirit that coined it. Pope, Virgil, Hume, Hartmann, Kant and Croce, 
all, in their concept of Aesthetics, talked about meditation, contemplation and 
situations which give corresponding thoughts of Yoga-practice in the mysti- 
cism. It would suffice to say that Yoga philosophy is a fountain-head of 
Indian Aesthetics in theory as well as in practice, 
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A CASE OF SELF-CONTRADICTION IN NIRUKTA 7. 8, 10! 
By 
P. D. NAVATHE 


1. After giving the threefold classification of the Vedic divinities in an carlier 
section of the seventh chapter of his Nirukta ( Nir.) Ydska starts the discu- 


ssion of their allotments ( bhakti) and associations ( sGhacarya ) with other 
divinities, 


He begins with Agni, the foremost among the terrestrial divinities. 
His associations with Indra, Soma etc. are recorded as normal cases. Agni is 
Said to enjoy a common share with these associates in the praises in the Vedic 
hymns, and accordingly Durga in his commentary cites verses illustrating his 
share with them in the oblations offered at the sacrifices. Then Yaska men- 
tions two exceptional cases in this connection by referring to the association 
or partnership of Agni with Visnu and Püsan. 


2. In onnection with the latter we come across the following observation : 
athapi agnüpausnani. havir na tu samstavah ( Nir. 7.8) “However, an oblation 
to be offered to the dual deity Agni-Pisan (is enjoined in the ritual texts ); 
but there is no combined praise addressed to these two.’ In order to illus- 
trate this point Yaska cotinues ; "i 


tatraitüm vibhaktastutim ream udaharanti :— 


püsá tvetás cyavayatu prá vidván 

dnastapasur bhivanasya gopah | 

sa tvaitébhyah pari dadat pitrbhyo | 

'enír devébhyah suvidatri yebhyah Il Rgveda 10.17.3 


< With regard to this the following stanza is cited ( in order to show their ) 
separate ‘praise : 


May Pusan, the wise, the guardian of the universe, Misc cattle are 
“never lost, cause thee to move forthwith from this world. May he 
hand thee over to these Manes, and may Agni ( entrust ) them to the 
benevolent gods.’ 2 
CCC 
1 Paper submitted to the XXXIII Session of A.-I. O. C., The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 


1986. 
39 [ Annals, BORI ] 
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Later on, after discussing the characteristics of Indra, the foremost 
among the deities of the atmosphere, Yaska incidentally remarks : athapi mitro 
varunena sanistiyate. pisna rudrena ca somah, agnina ca pusa, vatena ca 
parjanyah. ( Nir. 7. 10) * Moreover, Mitra is praised together with Varuna, 
Soma with Püsan and Rudra, Pusan with Agni. and Parjanya with Vata.’ 


It will be noticed that the clause agnina ca pisa ( samstüyate) obvi- 
ously contradicts the latter part of the earlier statement, viz. na tu ( tayoh) 
samstavah. Thus this is evidently a case of self-contradiction and hence it 
requires careful investigation. 


3. Yaska's remark na tu sanistavah is to be taken as equivalent to the one’ 
made by him, just earlier, regarding the association of Agni-Visnu. He states: 
agnavaisnavan havir? na tv rk sanistaviki dasatayisu vidyate | * An oblation 
to be offered to the dual deity Agni-Visnu ( is enjoined in the ritual texts ) ; 
however, a verse which contaitis their common praise does not occur in the. 
(extant ) recensions of the Rgveda. Yaska’s remark under consideration is to 
be explained as follows: Just as in the case of Agni-Visgu so also in the 
case of Agni-Püsan, a verse containing the common or combined praise of, 
the dual deity as required by the rules of the ritual, to accompany the obla- 
tion to be offered to them, is not available in the recensions of the gveda. 
The remark implies that such a verse, though not available in the Rgveda, 
may be found in some other Veda. However, Yüska does not bother about 
citing a suitable verse tovillustrate his point as expected but cites the above- 


mentioned verse from the Rgveda which contains separate praise of the 
two deities, 


Yaska records two views regarding the interpretation of the verse 
which are based on the vague nature of its third quarter. According to one 
view Pusan is described in the first three quarters and Agni in the last one; 
according to the other the first half refers to Piisan and the second to Agni, 


The commentators offer divergent explanations. as regards the ritual: 
employment of the verse as follows: (i) Skanda-Mahe$vara explain : $unas-. 
karpastome prami yamano' nayabhimantryate | pramitasya cast h | (ii) The 
following is Durga's gloss: savasya karne prami tànumantrane viniyogah | 
(iii) Sayana cites the authority of Asvalayana Srauta Sūtra 6. 10. 19: diksita- 
marane * pusa tvetah :.. * ityadyas catasrah samsaniyah | sütritam ca‘ pisa 
tveta$ cyavayatu pra vidvan ' iti catasrah | 


* videP. D. Navathe, ABORI LXV ( 1984), pp. 141-154. 
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The source from which Skanda-Mahe§vara obtain their information is 
not traceable, The Sunaskarnastoma to which they refer is, as prescribed in 
Apastamba Srauta Siitra 22. 7. 20, 21, an optional one-day Soma-sacrifice to 
be performed by one who wants to dic a voluntary death. Durga's explana. 
tion is vague. However, the point common to all these explanations is that 
‘the said verse is to be recited to consecrate the dying or deceased sacrificer. 
It has nothing to do with the oblation offered jointly to the dual deity Agni- 
Püsan which Yaska is speaking of. p 


‘4, Neither Skanda-Mahesvara nor Durga enlighten us as to the particular 
sacrifice at which the oblation to Agni-Püsan is to be offered. However, on 
a careful scrutiny of the extant ritual literature we come across one such 
instance. In the context of the Rüjasuya sacrifice the Satapatha Brahmana 
prescribes that among other oblations to be offered before the Abhisecaniya 
rite, a purodaga prepared on eleven potsherds is to be offered to Agni-Pusan. 
Thus we come across the following passage : dthdparena trigamyukténa yajate 
sá agnapausnám ékadasakapalam puroda sani nír vapati | aindrapausnam 
carám: pausndni carüm | tena trisamyukténa yajate | 5.2.5.5 * He then 
performs another Trigamyukta offering. He prepares a cake on eleven pot- 
sherds for Agni and Püsan, a pap for Indra and Püsan, and a pap for Püsan i 
this Trisamyukta he offers”. 


Trisamyukta-havis denotes a group of three Istis. At the first of these 
three the said purodasa is offered. This offering is to be accompanied by a 
pair of Puronuvakya- Yajya verses which are expected to be found in the 
Rgveda. But Yaska firmly states that they arc not available there. However, 
as the Brühmanaküra has prescribed this oblation we have to take it for 
granted that he definitely knew such verses, which, unfortunately, are now 


lost to us. 


5. It was pointed out that Yüska's remark, agnina ca pusa ( sanistiyate ) 
( Nir. 7. 10), contradicts his earlier statement, na tu ( tayoh) samistavah 
( Nir. 7. 8 ). It is interesting to notice how the commentators account for 


this contradiction. 


Skanda-Mahesvara summarily dismiss the former passage as a faulty 
reading stating that it comes into conflict with the earlier statement which 
disallows the association. They say : * agnina ca pusa ity apapathah * na 
tu samstava ` iti pratigedhavirodhat. 


Durga's observation on this passage is : ‘agnind ca püg'|madhyas —— 


mena dyusthünena cd samstava iti parthivena pratisedhat | ream nodaharati I 
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mrgyam udaharanam yena sanistavah | The substance of Durga’s explanation 
is : Yaska’s statement na tu sanistavah ( Nir. 7.8 ) pertained to the terrestrial 
fire ; so the non-availabitity of a Rg-verse containing Samstava of Agni-Pusan 
was quite plausible in that case. However, the statement agmina ca pasa 
( Nir. 7. 10 ) occurs in the context of atmospheric deities. , So the possibility 
of terrestrial fire is to be ruled out and the expression agnina should be taken 
as referring to the atmospheric fire or the celestial fire. Durga thus suggests 
the possibility of finding a Rg-verse containing Sanistava of Piisan with the 
atmospheric fire or the celestial fire. Now as the discussion in question 
pertains to the deities of the atmosphere, strictly speaking, Durga should 
have restricted his statement to the atmospheric fire only. So his extension of 
the Sanistava to the celestial fire is to be taken as incidental. Durga notices 
that Yaska has not cited a suitable verse and so he says that an attempt should 
be made to find out one. However, it is obvious that Durga himself has 
. not come across such verse, otherwise he would have cited it as he has don 
in other cases, viz., Mitra-Varuna, Soma-Pügan etc. ; 


6. The fact that both Durga and Skanda-Mahesvara have commented on the 
passage agmina ca pusa points to the conclusion that the text of the Wir. 
which was before them contained it and hence there is no doubt about its 
authenticity. "The elucidation of the passage offered by Durga, though inge- 
nious, does not appear to be convincing owing to his inability to support it 
by a suitable example. So ultimately we have to depend on Skanda-Mahe- 
Svara who consider the passage as * apapatha’. However, it is not clear 
whether they have some better reading in mind or whether they want to drop 
the passage altogether from the text of the Nir. Yüska's. statement za tu 
sanistavah appears to be more genuine as it occurs in the very context of the 
discussion of Agni and is supported by way of citing a counterexample in the 
form of the verse pusa@ tvetds. ... On the other hand, as the observation 
agninà ca pusü occurs incidentally in the context of the atmospheric deities 
Te-presented by Indra it may safely be ignored, 
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WHAT IS ASIDDHA ? 
By 


JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


In a recent issue of this journal ( vol. 68, 1987) Paul Kiparsky, whose 
valuable contributions to Pāņinian studies are well known, did me the honour 
of publishing an article meant to clarify an issue about which I had been 
critical (1984), and to persuade me that his position is correct after all. The 
issue at stake is the correct interpretation of the word asiddha as it is used 
(three times ) in Püpini's Astüdhyüyl. Much as I appreciate Kiparsky's 
clarifications, they have not made me change my mind; they liave rather 
convinced me that some clarifications from my side seem necessary — or should 
I say that I may need even more clarifications ? 


: I do not accept Kiparsky's interpretation, primarily for two reasons ; 


(i) Kiparsky’s interpretation is far removed from the literal sense of 
asiddha. This by itself does not prove that Panini did not accept 
Kiparsky’s interpretation, but it raises doubts. 

(ii) Kiparsky’s interpretation is not able to account for a set of straightfor- 
ward derivations, which pose no problem: in my simpler interpretation, 


Ad (i): 
Kiparsky defines asiddha on p. 297 : l 
(1) A is asiddha w. r. t. B — where A is relevant to B, A does not take 
effect before B. : 


The literal translation of asiddha is * not having taken effect’, and this 
is the interpretation which Ihave proposed (1980) and still maintain, The 
second part of Kiparsky's definition —‘ A does not take effect before B? F 
corresponds to this literal translation. But the additional phrase * where A is 
relevant to B’ is disturbing. We shall consider below how Kiparsky defines 
relevant. At present it suffices to note that this phrase changes the sense of 
asiddha (and correspondingly of siddha) to such an extent that Kiparsky can 
formulate his “single generalized ordering principle * as follows ( p. 296) : 

(2) A rule is siddha w. r. t. all rules. . r : 

Here siddha does not have the sense “having taken effect *, as indeed 

it couldn't. In other words, Kiparsky does not use the words siddha and 
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asiddha in anything like their proper sense. This casts doubts on his inter. 
pretation, precisely because the literal sense of asiddha leads to completely 
satisfactory results, more satisfactory than Kiparsky’s alternative, as T will 
explain presently. 


Ad (ii) : 
Kiparsky defines siddha as follows : 


(3) A'is siddha w.r.t. B = where A is relevant to B, A takes effect 
1 before B. E 4 


"The term relevant is defined on p. 296 : 


(4) Rule A is relevant to rule B w. r. t. a form F = the result of applying 
A and B to F in that order is different from the result of applying A 
and B to F simultaneously. 


‘Consider now the derivation of vakti. At the stage 
vac-t ti 


two rules apply : 8. 2. 30 ( coh kuh ). and 8. 4. 40 ( stoh Scuna $cuh ). We 
can distinguish three cases : 


, a. Both rules take effect simultaneously : the result is vak + ci. 


b. 8.2.30 takes effect first, after which the conditions for applying 8.4. _ 


40 are no longer present ; the result is vak + fi. 
“c. 8.4. 40 takes effect first, then 8. 2. 30; result : vak + ci. 
According to definition (4) above, 8. 2. 30 is relevant to $. 4. 40. w. r. t 


the form vac + ti. The reverse is not true : 8. 4. 40 is not relevant to 8. 2. 30 
w. T. t. the form vac + ti. 


According to Kiparsky, the right order in this derivation would have 
been given by the siddlia-principle, i. €.,(2) above. It would have been, but 


PERDE ULA 


it isn’t, for 8. 2. 30 and 8. 4, 40 are part of the Tripadi, where the siddha- — | 


principle is not valid. In the Tripadi a subsequent rule is asiddha w. r. t. an 
earlier rule ; therefore, 8.4.40 is asiddha W. T. t. 8. 2.30. What does this yield ? 
We apply definition ( 1) : 23 
_ (T?) 8.4. 40 is asiddha w. r. t. 8. 2. 30 = where 8. 4. 40 is relevant to 8. 2, 30, 
8. 4. 40 does not take effect before 8. 2. 30. 


But 8. 4. 40 is not relevant to 8. 2..30 w. r. t. the form vac +. ti. This | 
means, m accordance with Kiparsky's definitions, that the asiddhatva of 8. 4. - 


40 w. r. t. 8. 2. 30 implies no order of taking effect in vac + ti. ‘In other words: 
we are here aband 


“principle *, 
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It will be clear that the little phrase * where A is relevant to B” in the 
definition of asiddha (1) spoils the derivation of vakti, If we drop it, we 
come closer to the dictionary sense of asiddha (and to the interpretation 
offered by me), and the derivation of vakti will be saved. 


Kiparsky might argue that Panini somehow overlooked the derivation 
of vakti and similar cases, Or he may try to refine his definitions even further 
so as to account for vakti too. As a philologist I cannot but be wary. Why! 
bother with an artificial interpretation which docsn't fit all the facts, where 
there is a natural and straightforward one which does ? 


Kiparsky's reasons for pursuing the alternative course are clear enough : 
he wishes to wring out of the term siddha a sense which the dictionaries arc 
unable to provide. There is nothing against this in principle. It is only uri-' 
fortunate that in the case of asiddla - the term actually used by Panini — this“ 
effort leads to no better explanation of the facts ; indeed, it is not able to” 
account for as simple and straightforward a derivation as that of vakti. 


If Kiparsky wishes to continue his efforts to convince me, he should 
explain (1) how his theory accounts for the derivation of vakti, (ii) why 1 
should accept an interpretation of asiddha that deviates from the literal sense 
of this term, when the literal sense yields a better result. yet 


n "4$ 
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AN INTERPOLATION IN KATYAYANA’S VART TIKAPATHA 
l BY : 
S. D. LADDU 


0. 1. Background 


In the large section on Primary Suflikes! which appear after a verbal 
stem,* within its sub-section of the KRT group of suffixes,? Panini ( P ) has 
recorded in one Sütra! his observation of the suffix NVUL ( = aka) found 
irregularly applied after a root, to refer to the name of a discase. Katyayana 


(Kty ) in his Várttikas is quick to note? that the same. suffix is also. found 
used to make a reference (nirdesa) to the action contained in a root: 


However, he further points out,® in case a reference to the mere root was 
intended, the suffixes iK and StiP are (i. e. one of the two is ) to be added. 


,, Then follows a further group of Rules in the first three of which ( Vts 
3-5), to be discussed below, he notes the addition of three suffixes not to 


verbal stems but to the three respective nominal stems : yarna, ra and. mat- 
vartha. Again, in the following four Rules ( Vts 6-9 ), he reverts to note the 


use of some suffixes appearing respectively after four groups of verbal stems. 


Thus there is seen an obvious break in the flow of recording suffixes 
appearing after a verbal stem, an illogical break, with the intervening three 
suffixes (from Vts 3-5) meant to be added to nominal stems, which. thrust 


themselves within P's large section on Primary Suffixes. And this calls for 


a discussion here; ` | 
0.2. Varttikas under Question 


Briefly, the three relevant Varttikas and the forms that they derive Can 
be stated thus : oe gt 


Vt. 3 : varnat karai | This derives the referential forms : akara, kakara etc., 
with the addition of the suffix -kāra to the stem which is a ( i. e. any ) 


, ,Xarma (* member of the alphabet”). The Rule can thus derive a large 
. "number 'of forms, Ey A 


1 PS. 3. 1.91-3. 4. 76. 2 PS. 3.1.9 
Governed by the adhiküra, krd atin ( PS. 3. 1. 93 ). 

PS. 3. 3. 108 : rogakhyayan nvui bahulam. 

Yt 1; dhütvartha-nirdeic nvuj. 6 Vt.2; ik-Stibau dhatu-nirdese, 


a 1 : dhütoh. 
4 
6 
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Vt. 4: rād iphah | This derives a single referential form, repha, with the 


addition of the suffix -ipha to the sound ( varna ):stem ra-. 


Vt. 5 : matvarthac CHAh | This too derives only one form, matvarthiya, 


with the addition of -CHA (replaced by -iya" to the) (nominal) 
stem matvartha-. | 


1. 1. Usage Warranting These Rules 
No doubt there is some basis for these suggestions, which may be 
analysed. 


(i) Kara-ending Forms : 


a) P rarely uses kara to denote a sound, as once in vagatküra^ which is in 
fact a group of sounds ( varna-samudaya, sanghata ); otherwise he 
uses the bare sound? while referring to it.!¢ 


b) Kty freely uses this suffix after many sounds of the alphabet ( cf. a, à, 
i,7, u, f, 0, 0, ca, na, ta, dha, na, ma, ya, la, va, $a, sa, sa, ha) and 
even after some groups of sounds ( viz. an, eva ). 


( ii) repha : 


a) P has not used this form to refer to the sound r; on the contrary, he 
uses the bare rA for the purpose.!! 

b) Kty does use this, thrice,!* and never rakara. 

c) However, a later grammarian, a Kürikaküra quoted!! by Patarijali, is 
found using only ra, not rakara. 

d) Valmiki, in the Ramayana ( Aranya-Künda ),! is found tofhave once 
used rakdra. 


————— " 


1 


ec o 


-10 


11 


13 


By PS. 7. 1. 2: ayaneyiniyiyah phadhakhachagham pratyayadinam and PS. 1, 3. 
10 : yathasankhyam anudesah samünüm. 
PS. 1. 2. 35 : uccaistaram vd vasatkürah. 


Cf. PS. 7. 4. 32 : asya cvau. 
One must avoid confusion here with the kara (preceded dy mum-dgama ) noted by 


Pas appearing in satyankara and agadaitküra (PS. 6. 3. 70 : kare satyügadasya ) 
and later by Kty in astuitkdra and bhakgankara ( Vis 1, 2). Therein kara is either 
a primary form in the sense of action ( karana ), derived from kr- with GHaN 
(PS. 3. 3. 18: bhüve ), or a bound primary form derived with aN (PS. 3.2. 1: 
k » : 

Pek ta : ur an raparah, 8.2. 42: radabhyam nisthüto nah pirvasya ca 
dah, 8. 4. 1: rasdbhyam no nah samünapade. 

Cf. SS. 5. 4, PS. 4. 4. 128. 2, 8. 2. 19. I. 

rena tulyam sudhivant ( Mahabhasya 1. 200. 1, 23 on PS. 1. 2. 18). 
raküradini nümüni ramatrastasya ravana (Cri. Ed. 3. 37. 18 ). 
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(iii) matvarthiya : 
a) P docs not use this, but only matvartha.!* 
b) Strangely enough, Kty too does not use this, 


1.2. Observations 
Historically, this picture of usage may be interpreted thus : 


(1) kara, as a referential suffix, with at least onc use by P, had started its 
journey, later becoming very popular with Kty. 


(2) Referentially, the form repha, though probably not in use in P's times, 
was favoured by Kty, but its use was shared side by side with others' 
( rakara, ra) and did not win quick currency.}' 

(3) matvarthi ya, in the referential context, was apparently not accepted in 
early Sanskrit. 


2. . Scholastic Justifications 


(1) All the three suffixes, inspite of the fact that they are not enjoined 
after any verbal stem, are understood throughout the tradition as the “ Krt-s 
and the resulting forms as Krdanta-s and hence taking sup-s ( nominal suffixes ) 
after them, This treatment is accorded either on the strength of the bahulaka'" 
«“ diversity ” ( bahulam from P's Rule here being supposed to be running 


ahead, anuvrtta, in the varttikas ), or on the strength of the‘ Krt’ adhikara 
starting from PS. 3. 1. 93. 


(2) All the three suffixes ( rather, all those stated upto the 9th or last 
vürttika!?) are to be understood as carrying the referential significance, the 
word nirdese being supposed to be anuvrtta in all these varttika-s. 


(3) The k of kara (Vt. 3) is not to be understood as an if or eliding 


letter? : the reason is that such an understanding serves no purpose ( prayoja- 
nabhayat ). 


(4) ipha (Vt. 4) is supposed either as an apavada of kara, or, by the 
va'sarüpa-vidhij? as present side by side with kara of the preceding Rule : 
this accounts for the use of both, repha and rakara. 


PS. 1. 4. 19: tasan matvarthe. 


16 Sce, however : saküra-rebha-Iakürüs ca (— Rkpratisakhya I. 20a). 

Cp. sarvo "yam bahula-prapaticah (— Bhasa-vriti of Purusottama-deva here ). 

13 It is. however, doubtful if this is true of the last, 9th, Vt. : the forms sampad etc. cer- 
tainly do not just refer to the roots Sam-pad- etc. 

19 In spite of the Sūtra, la$ako ataddhite (t. 3. $). 


Va'saribo 'striyam (PS, 1. 3. 94 ), 
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(5) In the form matvarthiya ( Vt. 5), it is again the bahula-grahana 
that is supposed. to account for the loss of the final a of matvartha- while 
being combined with the following suffix -/ya : for, matvartha-, not being the 
bha-type nominal base,?! and cha or iya of this Varttika not being supposed 
here to be a taddhita suffix, the a-dropping Rule"? cannot apply here. 


(6) It is JAanendra Sarasvati alone, in his Tattva-bodhini on the Siddha- 
nta-kaumudi here (3285), who supplies us with the rebellious view!" of 
“Some” (anye) who, going against the entire tradition, treat the form 
matvarthi ya as Secondary ( taddhitanta ), cha being added there from P's Rule 
on the gahadi ( taken as an Akrti-gana ) stems. 


(7) The Candra-Vyakarana, which bears a thick affinity with the Kasika- 
vrtti, accepts our Vt. 2 ( Tk-stipau dhütu-nirdese ) and transforms it into a full- 
fledged Rule ;?! but it (i. e. the Vrtti) seeks to derive kara-ending forms as 
compound forms, repha as aunádika, and matvarthi ya with cha by P's Rule 
on the gahadi akrti-gana. ( See fn. 23. ). 


3. Doubt Cast on the Need and Placement of the Rules 


(1) As observed earlier (under 1. 2), usage justifies the need of Vts 3 
and 4, but not of Vt. 5 as even Kty does not use matvarthiya and as that 
form can be derived otherwise ( see fn. 23 ). 


(2) The referential (nirdesa) force in Vt. 5 (as in Vt. 9) of all the 
Varttika-s is not clear. 


(3) The number of somersaults almost uniformly made by the scholiasts 
to grant ‘ krt-ness ° to these suffixes — either through Krd-adhikara or through 
bahulaka — and thereby (i) to establish absence of it-tva of k in kara, and 
(ii) to secure a-/opa in matvarthi ya through bahulaka, is nothing short of being 
ridiculous, chiefly as they turn a blind eye to the supremely governing Rule 
for the section ( PS. 3. 1.91) enjoining all the suffixes under it to appear 
“after a verbal stem.’ - 

(4) All this on the part of the commentators became necessary as the 
three Varttikas were found placed within the nine on the present Sutra 
forming part of ‘ the Krt section.’ 


——— 

?1 yaci bham (PS. 1.4. 18). 

23 PS, 6, 4. 148 : yasyeti oa [ 129 bhasya, 144 taddhite |). 

28 Anyetu, “ Naitat krdantam, matvarthe bhava* iti vigrhya tahüditvücchapra- 
tyaye,** taddhitüntam eva, " ty Ghul. (* By PS. 4. 3.53: tatra bhavah,** PS. 


4. 2. 138 : gahadibhyas ca [chah 137 1). : 
91 CS. 1.3. 96 1 i-ki-stipah svartipe. 35 No. 7-43: riphates taudádiküdeh. 
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4. Conclusion 
The foregoing discussion leads us to the following inferences : 


(1) The set of three Varttikas most probably did not come from the pen 
of Kty, at least Vt. 5 deriving the form matvarthi ya. 


(2) If, by any chance, Vts 3 and 4 were written by Kty, somehow they 
slipped from their rightful place in the Taddhita section, perhaps even before 
Patarijali, and were wrongly placed then by some hand within this group of 
nine varttikas seeing the referentiality ( nirdesa) context common among all, 
Thus, here is a clear case of interpolation. Their disregard by the Candra- 
Vyakarana as full-fledged Rules is also significant. 


` 
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REVIEWS 


JOY FOR THE WORLD ( LOKANANDA), A Buddhist Play by 
Candragomin, Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 
Michael Hahn. Yeshe De Project, Dharma Publishing, 2425 Hillside 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94704, USA, 1987. Pp. xxiv-+-158, 


This is an English translation of the Tibetan version of Candragomin’s 
original five-act Sanskrit play named Loka@nanda. The Tibetan version, along 
with its German translation ( by Hahn himself), and an extensive critical intro- 
duction dealing with all the problems connected with this original work and 
its Tibetan translation, was published by Michael Hahn is 1974 under the title 
Candragomin's Lokanandanataka.* Whereas that publication was of a scho- 
larly and research-oriented nature, the present work — “Joy for the World " — 
is obviously meant for artistic and literary enjoyment. 


The play is based on the Maniciida legend which speaks of extreme 
self-sacrifice on the part of Manicida inspired by the Buddhist ideal of piety. 
But there is also a love story which forms the subject of the first three Acts 
and which, by the contrast it affords, furnishes a background which heightens 
the effect of the supreme sacrifice of the hero in the last Act. The play at 
once reminds one of Harga's Nagananda by reason of the combination of 
the love story and the Buddhistic idca of sclf-sacrifice and also by the common 
element -ànanda appearing at the end of the titles of both the plays. It was 
believed ( on the basis of the ill-informed statements made by I-tsing ) by older 
Indologists like Sylvain Levi that Candragomin lived in the 7th century A. D. 
and that he had slavishly imitated the Nagananda. In the light of researches 
carried on since then and the information now available we can safely say 
with Hahn that Candragomin belongs to ( the first half of ) the fifth century 
and give him the credit of conceiving the idea of utilising the Manicuda legend 
for drama and executing it superbly. Truc, there has been some adverse 
criticism on the literary and dramatic merits of the play. To Lévi it was just 
an insipid copy of the Nagananda, while Belvalkar and S. K. De thought that 
this play was not “of much consequence’. But tastes differ, and such judge- 
ments often express subjective views. Any way, with such a reliable English 
translation as Hahn's now at hand, the reader is better equipped for himself 
O 

"n ü iatiche Forschungen, Band 39, Otto Harra- 
> Candragomiwa eer tis work by the present writer, see ABORI 
LVI, 1976, pp. 293-296. 
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judging the original more dispassionately. Besides a special insterest attaches 
to this play, occupying as it does a central position in the Buddhistic Sanskrit 
plays with fragments of A$vaghoga's plays at one end and Nagananda at 
the other. 


One thing one must say about the English of the translation. Hahn’s 
English here is not only readable but elegant. One is glad to note that there 
is nothing of the old-style ‘The bull-shouldered one said to the plantain- 
thighed one’ stuff, a style which was intended for students and was meant to 
translate the language rather than the thought. Hahn has been successful not 
only in translating the thought, but in creating the atmosphere of the original 
also. A refreshing feature of Hahn’s policy is, as he says, that he has tried 
to make this translation nearer to the Sanskrit original ( now lost irrevocably ) 
than to the Tibetan translation. ( Incidentally, the translation into Tibetan 
was done jointly by a Kashmirian Pandit Kirticandra and the Tibetan monk 
Tragpa Gyeltsen ( Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan ), a little before 1322 A. D. in Kath- 
mandu. By a happy coincidence, the English translation of this Tibetan 
original by Hahn was also done is Kathmandu ! ) 


Those who are interested in problems like the identity or otherwise of 
the three Candragomins, the sources of the Lokananda and the changes in- 


troducd by Candragomin, and similar other ROIS, are referred to Hahn's 
older work, 


It must be said that the present de luxe edition is really a joy for the 
eyes ; as to whether the “Joy for the World’ will prove a joy for the world, 
I can only say : atra sacetasam anubhava eva pramanam. 


G. B. Palsule 
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DAS KATHAKA-GRHYA-SOTRA mit Vivarana des Adityadargana, 
Bhasya des Devapala, Grhyapaficiki des Brühmanabala, Kritische 
Edition mit Anmerkungen, Teil I: 1. Kandikü und Sandhyopisana- 
mantrabhüsya des Devapüla von Caren Dreyer, Stuttgart, 1986, 
Pp. xxxv + 185, 


The Katlaka-Grhya-Sütra ( KGS ) is perhaps the only ritual text of the 
Kathagakha on which commentaries are available, The existence of three 


commentaries on it is indicative of the currency and popularity of this school 
at one time, 


The KGS is available in two editions. It was edited for the first time 
with extracts from the three afore-mentioned commentaries by Caland in 
Lahore in 1925. Then it was edited in two volumes with Devapüla's Bhisya 
by Madhusüdana Kaul Shastri in Bombay in 1928, 1934. 


Dreyer states that the critical apparatus of Caland’s edition contains 
only a few readings. As his attention was mainly concentrated on the sütras, 
he drew up only such extracts from the commentaries as appeared to him 
important for establishing the wording of the sūtra. Kaul’s edition contains 
no critical apparatus of the readings of individual MSS. Thus the procedure 
followed by these editors, observes Dreyer, cannot be regarded to be satis- 
factory as they have made the commentaries accessible only through extracts. 
“As the importance of the commentaries for determining the original form of a 
given basic text is beyond question, Dreyer considers that it is absolutely 

necessary that they also should be critically edited in their full form. Accor- 
dingly she has placed before us this Part 1 which contains a critical edition 
of the three commenteries on Kandika 1 of the KGS. As the Sandhyopüsana 
is an obligatory rite for the Brahmacürin, whose duties are prescribed in this 
Kandika, the Bhasya of Devapala on the mantras pertaining to this rite is 


also included here. 


In the Introduction the Editor has given a detailed account of the MSS 
which are used for constituting the text. The mutual relation of the MSS 
and other related topics are also discussed here. The critically edited text. is 
followed by five Appendices and exhaustive notes. “ 


We congratualate the Editor for this excellent edition of the commen- 
"taries on 1. Kandika of the KGS. i 
P. D. Navathe 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE SAMAVEDIC NOTATION OF 
THE TAIMINIYAS: by Wayne Howard ( with a Foreword by Asko 
Parpola ); Studia Orientalia Vol. 63, Helsinki, 1988. Pp. xv +330. 


Dr. Howard is a well-trained musicologist who has taken great interest 
in the studies of Saman chants. His two books, Sümavedic Chant (1977) 
and Veda Recitation in Varanasi (1986), have clearly evinced his sincere 
efforts to study the Sámavedic chant in theory and practice. He has made 
extensive recordings of the Süman chants of Kauthuma-Ranaüyaniya and 
Jaiminiya schools of Sümaveda. The North Kauthuma and the South 
Kauthuma differ in certain respects, though they have the same text basi- 
cally. The Ranayaniyas have very little difference from the Kauthumas, 
The Jaiminiyas belong to two traditions, namely, Tamilnadu Jaiminiyas 
and Nampütiri Jaiminiyas, The Nampütiri Jaiminiya tradition is only oral 
and the Tamilnadu tradition has its text in manucript form having syllabic 
notation. This tradition existing at Koduntarapulli near Palghat in Kerala 
‘has been studied in some detail by scholars as regards the notational system. 
It was a long-felt need to find out the correspondence between the Jaiminiya 
chants and the Kauthuma-Rüpüyaniya chants which have syllabic notation 
‘employed in the manuscripts of the chanters. Tn the published texts of the 
"Kauthumas, numeral notation is given. The chanters claim that Naradiya- 
Siksa is the authority for their tradition. 


In this book Dr. Howard has tried successfully to find out the corres- 
pondence between the numeral notation and the syllabic notation of the 
Samavedic chants. After giving the Abbreviations and the Bibliography, he 
has stated the Jaiminiya syllable notation and the Kauthuma-Ranayaniya 
numeral notation. The Jaiminiya notation consists of 16 signs representing 
single svaras and 16 showing double or compound svaras. Two signs signify 
absence of svara. The Dharanalaksana of Sabhapati and the Samalaksana 
are the authoritative texts for this notational system. The major defect of 
this system pointed out by the author is the mixing of compound svaras with 
single svaras. He says that the system adopted by chanters at Koduntara- 
ppulliis more logical. The num:ral notation employs numbers 1 to 6 for 
tones which are called svaras, Numbers 1 to 5 are placed over the syllables 
of the text which are understood as. denoting the main or primary svaras. 
Numbers 1 to 6 are placed in the line of the text which indicate subordinate 
or second=ry svaras. Number 7 denotes Abhigita svara, and Krusta is deno- 
ted by number 1! over the syllable of the text which is the highest svara in 
the Saman-Scale. The avantara svaras like P 
have the employment of more than one note 
by the author as musical phrase, 


ratyutkrama, Atikrama etc. 
The word svara is understood 
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The notational signs designate hand postures or movements which 
Provide musical phrases representative of certain chant styles. The Nampi- 
tiri Jaiminiyas of Kerala hold the hand at one of the three vertical levels ; 
high, middle or low. This right hand may appear in any of the three horizonta 
positions : right, middle or left. Other details are also pointed out. 


In Part I, the chant analysis of Nampütiri Jaiminlya is dealt with, 
Part II deals with the decipherment. The author points out that the Kau- 
thuma-Raniyaniya classification of textual syllables as short, long and aug- 
mented is applicable also to the Nampitiri Jaiminiya syllables. With but 
few exceptions, Jaiminiya notational symbols are found only on augmented 
syllables, which bear the musical phrases primarily associated with the signs. 


To understand the notational correspondence, the following extract is given 
as illustration. 


ti ta 
agnayim sü-mü ... 
| yy lẹ 2 


Symbol ¢ prior to t is always represented by the sequence 1,4, with the ¢ preli- 
minary syllables shown by the sequence's primary number. The Nampitiri 
Jaiminiya chanters treat syllables with short vowels closed by nasals as though 
these syllables possesscd long vowels. Tn this way the decipherment is given 
in detail. 


In conclusion, Dr. Howard states that there was originally only one 
school of Sámaveda i. e. Jaiminlya, the pristine aspects of which have been 
preserved by the Nampitiris. Directly or indirectly, all Simavedic notations 
are Jaiminiya notations. Even the numeral notation employed today by 
Kauthuma-Rüpayanlya chanters is an altered version of an old Jaiminiya 
notation. Both Sabhapati and Bhavarütra prescribe a series of Jaiminiya 
mudris strikingly similar to those used by Kauthuma-Ranayaniya Sümave- 
dins of the present day. Possibly the Tami] chant was very similar to Nam- 
pütiri Jaiminiya chant at one time. The Nampltiri Jaiminiya appears to 
have changed little over the centuries, or perhaps not at all. The melodies 
or melody-fragments which constitute this tradition may date back to pre- 
Vedic India. 


We know from the legendary account that the Sümaveda was handed 
over to Jaimini by Vyasa. It is reasonable to say that the Jaiminiya tradition 
is to be understood as the oldest. The Nampitiri manner of chanting is 
characterised prominently by kampa. When asked, Pandit Ittiravi, the oldest 
exponent of this style, told that only five notes are used in this chanting as 
per the Naradiya-Siksa, One more point that needs to be cleared is, when — 

41 [Annals BORI] 
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the chanter raises the basic pitch, whether the relation of the lower and 
higher pitches to it remains the same or not. Some scholars, particularly the 
Indian ones, always try to find out which musical notes are employed in the 
chants of the particular school. From the musical point of view, these notes 
appear to be approximations. The Naradiyasiksa is admitted by the 
chanters as the main authority in this respect. This point of view deserves 
careful consideration while dealing with the Samavedic chant. 


Dr. Asko Parpola has compared the notations of a few Samans. ( The 
Literature and Study of the Jaiminiya Samaveda, Helsinki, 1973 p. 21, fn. 2). 
Dr. Howard has studied the Jaiminiya tradition quite in depth in this book, 
His continuous efforts have proved to be very valuable for Samavedic Studies 
Another dimension is added to his SV studies by his recent publication, 
Mütralaksanam. He deserves congratulations. 


G. H. Tarlekar 


MYTHOLOGICAL AND RITUAL SYMBOLISM, by Dipak Bhatta- 
charya (with Foreword by Professor Govindagopal Mukho- 
padhyaya ), Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Calcutta, 1984; Pp. x + 242. 
Price : Rs. 80/-. 


The present book is a part of the Ph. D. thesis submitted by the author. 
It is a study undertaken with reference to the birth of Vedic and Tantric Agni. 
The book is divided into five chapters. The first chapter is the Introduction in 
which the author has discussed his approach and method. Chapters two and 
three form the main bulk of the book, In chapter two the author has tried 
in his own way to solve the mythological problem of the birth of Agni by 
studying in detail particularly RV. IV. 1. Birth of Agni in the Agnyadheya 
rite is the subject of chapter three. In chapter four the author has explained 
in short the birth of Agni in the Tantric Agnijanana mainly based on the rite 
prescribed in Saradatilaka. Chapter five is a retrospection. The book is dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Professor Durgamohan Bhattacharya, a Vedic 
scholar of eminence and who was the father of the author, 


The author holds that Vedic mythology should not be a mere account 
of Vedic gods; it should discuss myths of the various deities. The main 
problem about the Vedic gods is their identification, The theory of anthro- 
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pomorphism was current among the etymologists of ancient India and was 
first recorded by Yaska in his Nirukta. Modern scholars too resorted to it to 
explain many enigmatic characters. Certain scholars like Coomaraswamy, 
V. S. Agrawala, Aurobindo, Kapali Shastri, Anirvan and others have put 
Stress on the symbolic nature of elements like water, fire, Soma, sun etc, The 
author of this book also believes in symbolic nature of many Vedic deities. 
In his view the forces of nature are often to be viewed as symbolic of some- 
thing else. Symbolism means the presentation of important ideas of Vedic 
world-outlook through words denoting real or imagery, animate or inanimate 
beings or functions of such beings, Anthropo-zoomorphic figures are also 
symbols, but the objects of symbolization in such imageries arc not the naturay 
phenomena themselves, but aspects of the same basic ideas as are meant to 
be presented through the natural phenomena (p. 9). In the title of the book 
the term ‘ mythological ’ precedes ‘ritual’, which indicates that in the opi- 
nion of the author mythology gives birth to ritual. The relation between 
ritual and mythology has been the subject of discussion among modern scho- 
lars for quite some time and different opinions prevail. Mythology is rather a 
wide term. It is related to the character and functioning of a deity; it also 
concerns the relations among the various deities. But so far as the relation 
between ritual and mythology is concerned, it seems reasonable to say that 
ritual is a primary form of religion and that its development gives birth to 
myths. 


The attempt of the author is to trace the philosophy of late Rgvedic 
period to the old period. The setting of sacred fires (agnyadheya) is a basic 
rite which is prescribed in Yajurveda texts, Brahmanas and Srautasttras, The 
author has sought to find out the ritual of setting fires in the old Rgveda 
period, and came across RV IV. 1 which gives an account of the myth of Agni's 
birth. This is a rather obscure hymn which has been interpreted differently. 
The author has devoted a hundred pages towards the elucidation of this 
hymn. A typical feature of Agni in this hymn is that Agni promotes the 
stream of rta. This has been variously explained by scholars. It can be ex- 
pected that Agni who is associated with Varuna in some of the verses of this 
hymn should be connected with ría. Just as the sun traversing the whole 
atmospheric region is a powerful instrument of the cosmic order, similarly 
Agni who is churned, deposited and worshipped regularly is also an agent of 
the order by which men on the earth abide. Several other terms like Angi- 
rases, trih sapta, rajas, yoni, garbha have also been discussed. In the eluci- 
dation of some of these the author is guided by physiological functions. His 
attempt to equate sapta svasürah with the seven figures on a Harappan seal 
almost following D. D. Kosambi is hardly convincing. To try to arrive at the 
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form of ritual of the setting up of fires in old Rgvedic period is by no means 
an easy task. The form of that ritual would indeed depend upon the presump- 
tion whether the old Rgvedic people were yet in a migratory stage or were 
already settled in the land of seven rivers. 


In chapter three the author has discussed the ritual of Agnyadheya as is 
given mainly in the Apastamba Srautasutra. He has selected a Srautasütra 
because an exhaustive treatment of the subject is met with therein, not so in a 
Brahmana. This is true to a certain extent ; the Satapatha Brahmana gives a 
detailed and orderly description. The author says, * A Brühmana-bascd in- 
terpretation may be even to some extent misleading. For in these visibly 
concocted items have often been too much eulogised. These may confusc 
onc as to where the emphasis is to be laid. There are numerous examples of 
these”. (p. 137) The author has cited one example: In the Mahavrata sacrifice 
there is an offering to Prajapati, The Rathantara Sáman is chanted at that 
offering. The verses on which the Sáman is based are addressed to Indra. 
Same is the case with the Brhat Siman. The author has traced these verses to 
the Rgveda. Technically they belong to the Samaveda, and that Veda has 
borrowed from the Rgveda almost all verses in which Soma offered to Indra 
is eulogised. Soma offerings to various deities are made to the accompani- 
ment of the chanting of these Samauns. This is the character of the Samaveda. 
There is nothing misleading about it, Because Brahmanas are older than 
Srautasütras, the ritual-picture which one can have from the Brahmanas 
must necessarily be taken to be older than that from the Srautasütras. 


The author has tried to correlate the Agnyadheya rite with the myth in 
RV IV. 1 and2. It is difficult to agree to his conclusions. The acquious origin 
of Agni which he seeks in RV IV. 1 cannot be traced in the Agnyadheya rite. 
The Anvaharyapacana fire which is related to the Pitrs is not mentioned in the 
Rgveda. It is therefore concluded that in the Rgvedic times there were only 
two fires. It is generaly agrecd that in the Vedic religion the sacrificer grati- 
fied the god by making him Offerings, and the god in his turn fulfilled the 
sacrificer’s desires— the give-and-take theory in the Bhagavadgita. As against 
this the author finds in RV IV. 1.9 a common proprietorship of Agni with the 
mortal that is the sacrificer, The Hotr-formulas contained in the Yajurveda texts 
are employed towards the offerings of clarified butter in various sacrifices on 
different occasions for the fulfilment of certain desires. Because these represent 
2 cosmogonic theory and are employed also in the Agnyadheya, Dipak Bhatta- 


charya finds a sense of unity between the archetypal ritual as contained in 
RV IY. 1 and the present ritual (p. 179). 


Just as the mantra and ritual were united in the Agnyadheya, similarly 
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they Were so in the Tantric Agnijanana. Therefore the author has described 
the birth of Agni according to the Tantric ritual, 


One or two minor points. BaudhSS II. 16 refers to abhiprazana by which 
the author understands « breathing" (p. 172). Really it means “ breathing 
out upon, exhaling.” pSS V. 8.1 mentions a formula which in part reads 
daivi rà vacant yacchümi. This is translated as “ the divine word do I promise ” 
(P. 186). The verbal form yaccha mi (v yam) should be translated as “ I 
control (my speech ) (that is to say, I keep silence ) ”. 

Resorting to the thcory of mythological symbolism, Dipak Bhatta- 
charya has tried to show that the late Rgvedic and also post-Rgvedic philo- 
Sophy can be traced to the old Revedic period, and has exploited RV IV. 1 
and 2 for that purpose. It is difficult to say that the evidence put forth is 
adequate. Scholars interested in Vedic mythology based on symbolism will 
find the book interesting. 


C. G. Kashikar 


ACHARYA SHANKARA, by Swami Mukhyananda, published by Sri 
Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, Kalady, Dist. Ernakulam ( Kerala ), 
1987 ; Pp. vii + 199 ; Price : Board Rs. 30/-, Cloth Rs. 40/-. 


This small but illuminating book, being an elucidatory and reconcilia- 
tory interpretation of the teachings of Adi Saükarücürya written by Swami 
Mukhyananda of the Belur Math, Calcutta, is published by Swami Ganananda, 
President of Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, Kalady. The monograph 
consists of thirty-nine topics. It is a developed version of a talk given by the 
author at the Ramakrishna Mission, Delhi, in 1966. There are three Appen- 
dices. The first one is based on the author's talk, entitled ** Acürya Sankara 
and his contribution to Indian spiritual regeneration, ” mentioned above. The 
second one, entitled “Works of Acürya Sankara”, is a revised and enlarged 
version of the author’s article which was read at Sri Sankara Math, Sringeri 
( Karnataka ) in 1950. The third one, entitled “ The Status of the Universe,” is 
a revised version of the author's paper published in the Prabuddha Bharata, 
September 1982. There are also notes and references among which there is a 
complete list of works attributed to Sankara, The book is not intended only 
for scholars but also to the gencral intelligent public who wish to know 
something of Sri Saükara'slife and thought without going deeply into its 


technicalities. 
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Summing up Sri Saükara's contributions to rel igio-philosophical thought, 
the author concludes, “ Sri Sankara was a great spiritual genius with a com- 
prehensive penetrating intellect, breadth of vision, depth of insight and a 
daring passion for truth, He was imbued with an intense reforming zeal for 
the all-round regeneration of society and establishment of Dharma, and this he 
accomplished on the basis of the highest spiritual philosophy which declares 
the Oneness of all Existence and the Divinity of man." ( p. 74 ). The book is an 
authentic representation of the Advaita Vedanta thought and Sri Saükara's 
contribution to it. A perusal of the book will amply serve as the means of 
refreshing one's understanding of the subject. The miscellaneous character of 
the book will in a way prove helpful because any page opened at random 
will enlighten one's mind. 


C. G. Kashikar 


ADI SANKARA : THE SAVIOUR OF MANKIND, Study of Indian 
History and Culture, General Editor S. D. Kulkarni, published 
by Shri Bhagavan Vedavyasa Itihasa Samshodhan Mandira 
( BHISHMA ), Thane 400 602, 1987; Pp. 362; Price : Rs. 240/-. 


Shri S. D. Kulkarni of Thane ( Maharashtra ) has formulated an ambi- 
tious plan of presenting in eighteen volumes the study of Indian history and 
culture, The present Volume is the eleventh in the list which is given on 
cover page three. It seems Volumes one to ten pertain to the general history 


and Volumes cleven to eighteen to the cultural history. The list of Volumes 
is as follows : 


I Beginnings of Life, History and Culture 

JI Epic Age 
III The Early Historic Period ( from Pariksiti to the end of the Nandas ) 
IV The Golden Age (from the Mauryas to the end of the Guptas ) 

The Founders of the Current Eras ( Sakari Vikramaditya and Saliva- 

. hana to the end of Prithviraj Chauhan ) 
VI Encounter with Islam 
VII The Struggle for Supremacy 
VIIL European Interlude 

IX Cultural Revival of Bharata 

X Emergence of Modern India 
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XI Adi Sankara : the Saviour of Mankind 
XIL Our Cultural Heritage ( History of Religion, Culture and Philosophy 
of Bharata ) 
XIII History of Positive Sciences ( including Military Science) 
XIV History of Fine Arts (Dance, Drema, Music, Pictorial and Plastic 
Arts ) 
XV Indian Technology 
XVI Indians Abroad 
XVII Economic History of Bharata 
XVIII Reconsiderations and Trends 


A similar attempt to present the history and culture of Indian people in 
eleven volumes was made during 1944 and 1978 by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan of Bombay with the collaboration of reputed Indian scholars, Shri 
Kulkarni remarks on this Series : “ Although this is a laudable effort it has its 
limitations and certain shortcomings in as much as it has generaly accepted 
the chronology and approach chalked out by the western scholars" ( p. 6). 
Therefore, “an authentic history of the country is the need of the time” 
(p.6). “The uniqueness of the Volumes to be published under the project 
BHISHMA would be : 


1. A new chronolopy in the history of Bharata based on historical 
evidence. 


2. A full discussion of the social and cultural aspects with all their 
manifold implications to enable teachers in schools and colleges to teach a 
truly national history. " ( p. 7) 


Justice P. N. Bhagavat has written a Foreword to this Volume which is 
the eleventh in the series but is being published first. Professor A. G. 
Javadekar has written a long Constructive Introduction to Advaita NEE 
which aims at acquainting one with the salient features of Adi Sankaracary a 
thought and trying to remove some of the misunderstandings which have been 
prevalent about the same. The book proper is divided into three parts, San- 
kara's life and work are described in Part one. The date of Sankara is discussed 
in Part two. Part three is the anthology of select hymns of Sankara together 
with a translation. Numersous stoiras have been attributed to Sankara and 
there is no unanimity of opinion as to which were composed by Sankara 


himself. 


iti depicting the life of Sankara. 
There are several traditional accounts ui f : 
These have very often described the miracles in Sankara's life. Shri Kulkarni 
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has tried to present the Acürya's life shorn of miracles. Even then the account 
contains much matter which may be stamped as imaginary. Sankara is 
generally believed to have established four Mathas at Dvaraka, Badarika- 
shrama, Puri and Sringeri, and to have left the mortal coil at Kedarnath, 
There is a controversy whether the Acürya founded a fifth Matha at Kanchi 
where he himself stayed and where he breathed his last. Shri Kulkarni has 
discussed many details on this point and has concluded that Sankara establi- 
shed the fifth Matha at Kanchi where his life came to an end. 


In Part two Sankara's birth date is given as 509 B. C. This date is based 
on the treditional account preserved in the Mathas. Out of ten accounts 
generally called as Sankaravijaya, five have mentioned this date; four have not 
mentioned any date at all; and one gives the date corresponding to 788 A. D, 
which is generally accepted. Shri Kulkarni has laid stress on the evidence 
contained in the traditional accounts. The date 788 A. D. was first fixed by 
K. B. Pathak on the support of a traditional account. While objecting to the 
reliability of Pathak's source, Shri Kulkarni has opened the question of literary 
evidence. He says, “ It is needless therefore to state that such literary evidence 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Quoting many more of such types and 
discussing them in detail is therefore futile, and it would be better if we avoid 
it. " ( p. 291) A basic question has bzen raised here concerning the problem 
of chronology. Literary evidence is in fact one of the decisive proofs for the 
fixation of chronology. To set it aside in consideration of mere traditional 
accounts is likely to lead one to a wrong conclusion. The difference between 
509 B. C. and 788 A. D. is a big one. When one fixes so early a date for Saü- 
kara, one assumes the responsibility of setting right the entire historical stage 
in a logical manner. The earlier Volumes in the Series are yet to be published: 
The General Editor has however mentioned certain dates in the present Volume. 
In his view Gautama Buddha's date is 1885 B. C. ( p. 349), Candragupta lived 
in 1534 B. C. ( p. 292), and Mahakavi Kālidāsa flourished in 1150 B. C: 
(p.292). Which age might have been fixed for the Rgveda is not known so 
far. The setting which he has in his mind is not sufficiently clear; nor is it 
known so far how he traces the religious, cultural, political and social develop- 
ment in India, His chronological assessment is vastly different from the 
accepted one. A full criticism of his total assessment of India’s history and 


culture would be possible only after most of his contemplated Volumes are 
out. Printing mistakes are plenty. 


C. G. Kashikar 
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EARLY COINS OF NORTH INDIA— AN ICONOGRAPHIG 
STUDY : by Dr. Shatrughna Sharan Singh, published by Janaki 


Prakashan, Ashok Rajpath, Chauhatta, Patna-4, 1984. Pp. xix+-216, 
Price Rs. 225/-. 


1. The publication under review was the thesis submitted by the author 
for his Ph. D. degree in 1980. Tt is divided into six Chapters which discuss 1 
( 1) the religious significance of Symbols and Devices on Punch-marked and 
Caste Coins ( pp. 1-40); (2) Deities and Symbols on tribal and local coins 
(pp. 41-75 ) ; (3) Deities and Symbols on Indo-Greek Coinage ( pp. 76-100); 
(4) dealing with Deities and Symbols on Saka and Ku&üna Coins ( pp. 101- 
152); (5) Deities and Symbols on Gupta Coinage ( pp. 153-184) ; and (6) 
Development of Cult on the Basis of the History of Coinage ( pp. 185-195 )- 
The Conclusion is stated at pp. 196-198 followed by Bibliography at pp. 199- 
208. The Index occupies pp. 209-213. Finally, there are plates containing 
sketches and photos of symbols and coins. 


2. (a) Coins are dumb witnesses of contemporary history. Because they 
are put into public hands for circulation as legal tender, some element of 
guarantee, that their evidence i. e. inferable information is both relevant and 
reliable, can be assumed. In very early periods, those who issued coins 
need not, always, have heen political authority exercising an exclusive right 
of minting moncy : Coins could be issued by trade guilds or banking cor- 
porations and even by agents specially authorised for that purpose. Thus, 
many influences could be seen at work as regards taking decisions on what 
should be put on limited space available on obverse and reverse of a coin 
type. It could be a village assembly or a trade guild operating on a large 
area or a feudatory, and not always a sovereign ruler, But everybody issuing 
coins for public use was concerned about safeguarding these metal pieces 
from being melted down or otherwise put to wrong use. That is why, as 
trade and commerce grew in volume due to political forces succeeding in secur- 
ing larger and larger consolidation, the need for using acceptable religious 
symbols increased correspondingly ; so that coins reflected what was held 
sacred. by those who used them as well as by those who minted them. 


(b) The symbols and devices appearing on early Indian coinage at its 
initial phase seem to have been selected, more or less, on local considera- 
tions of village assemblies as adopted by commercial interests operating m ' 
that area. To represent a doctrine or a reference to an individual or a speci- 
fic geographical feature by means of a symbol has been a matter within any 
developed or even developing social culture’s capacity. This particularly holds 
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good as regards India where philosophical speculations commenced in very 
early times. 


(c) Yet another important aspect which cannot be omitted in this 
context arises out of the position that the western boundaries of Indiam 
culture lay much more to the west of Punjab, Baluchistan and Sindh terri. 
tories before 1947 which meant that a successful foreign invader of North 
India encountered Indian culture at a much earlier stage before reaching 
Aryüvarta proper. The invader, despite his political victorics, not only 
became familiar with purely Indian religious views, but was, more often than 
not, even persuaded to adopt some of these views as his own. This 
happened partly with the Indo-Bactrians, with the Parthians and, in a larger 
. measure, with the Ku§anas, Sakas and Hüpas. In this manner, some 
Indian religious symbols even got a larger circulation, especially on coins 
than they would have otherwise got, whenever a foreign power could manage 
to consolidate an imperial hold over portions of North India and had esp- 
oused an Indian view of life. 


(d) Further, it was a precept of Indian candaniti that a conqueror 
should pay meticulously due respect to a defeated ruler’s customs and should 
aim more at continuance of a status quo in social life, as far as practicable: 
Thus, many times, it was found expedient to continue the size of the coin 
. prevalent in a subjugated territory, along with its weight as well as thc old 


symbols thereon. The new regime had to consider such limitations on its 
numismatic initiative. 


(€) Yet there was enough scope for new ideas. When a monarchy 
could assert itself more and more in respect of coinage, the personal name of 
the ruler presented a problem before the mint master and the group of artists 
working with him, Since that name was generally of a deity, related mytho- 
logy was profusely drawn upon. The wealth of materials for an iconographic 
study of early coinage of North India can be explained in these terms. 


3. Dr. Singh has examined the views of most leading numismatists in working 
out his analysis. His conclusions, generally, are well supported by specific 
evidence. Accordingly, his research work is a useful guide to the progress of 


coinage symbolism in North India during the ancient period. Some symbols — 
or markings on the early coinage in India are likely to continue to defy identi- — 
fication. The information they were expected to convey might have been | 
quite clear to the contemporsry world but in modern times their signals - 


have remained increasingly obscure, For anything which had then mattered | 


could carry a symbol, and what was important then is being erased away by ] 


2 
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the moving finger of time. Every attempt, including this one, to put some . 
order in their puzzles would have to bz renewed, from time to time, 


4. Certain points call for speific comment. 


(i) Dr. Singh’s discussion of symbols has taken into account earlier 
analyses, and is generally well founded, However, he has remarked with 
reference to the figure of the hare occurring on some types of punch-marked 
coins that the animal was shown there on account of its association with the 
moon (p 15). This view is not quite correct, The spots on the moon are 
sometimes referred to as corresponding to an outline of a hare; and because 
a crescent moon is supposed to occupy a place on the head of Siva, Siva is some- 
times styled as Candrasekhara, Sagidhara, Candramauli ctc, But the depiction 
of the hare on a coin should not necessarily imply a reference to Siva being 
thus symbolised. Further, it is easier to draw a crescent than a hare anyway. 
The other inference, where even a numismatist like J. Allan was cautious in 
not interpreting finally the two animals shown on a punch-marked coin type, 
does not appear to have been at all discussed by the author, viz. the so-called, 
‘dog holding either a hare or rabbit in his mouth’ vide J. Allan’s BMC 
Catalogue : XXVII. Allan had noted, ** The next common animal type is one 
which might conveniently be described as a dog seizing a young hare or rabbit; 
in its clearest form it is certainly an animal of the dog type seizing a young 
animal, but it is perhaps too much to identify them definitely.” Allan was 


[ Vide p. LXIII of J. Allan's British Museum's 
Coin Catalogue ( Coins of Ancient India ) 
1936, discussed at § 69 in its Introduction. 

This drawing is about four times bigger than 
that on the Coin. ] 


not sure whether what was referred to as dog was really a dog and what Was. 
referred to as a hare or rabbit was really a hare or rabbit. Cone ee 
the proportions of limbs of animal’s figures shown on these EL are a 
accurate, it is quite clear that the so called rabbit or hare on this nm is 
much bigger creature in real life than would be warranted by the anit 
the coin, While a dog can certainly carry a hare in its mouth, e 
ae hat of a female cat, either a domestic cat or, 


, 


depiction is more likely to be t 


more likely, a lioness, (the lower jaw somewhat flattened due to circulation 
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of the coin) tenderly carrying a kitten or a cub — and their relative 
proportions on the coin would be found to be far more natural. Why this 
particular totem was selected is as much a matter of guess as any other on 
these coins! The symbols discussed by Allan at p. XXVII of his Catalogue 
still remain a challenge to numismatists, 


(ii) During the last phase of the Indo-Bactrians, there seems to have 
been more intimate familiarity with Vaisnaism than can be noticed in earlier 
times. For example, Hermaeus (c. 50 B. C.) issued silver pieces of money, 
including two coin types one of which exhibited Haladhara or Balarama and 
another showed Cakradharin or Srikrspa. This meant that Hermaeus had a 
lot to do with Saurüstra. Any numismatist visiting rural areas in that beauti- 
ful region would be impressed by the close similarity between the male cos- 
tume now worn in its rulal areas and that shown on the person of cither 
Balarama or Srikrsna coin types of Hermaeus. Dr. Singh could have included 
a reference to this coinage in his work to illustrate the influence of Dvaraka 
in distant Gandhara. 


(iii) Greater emphasis was desirable on the results of a cultural renai- 
ssance brought about in North India’s numismatics during Samudragupta’s 
reign which was developed further by his immediate successors viz. his son 
Candragupta Vikramaditya If and his grandson. Kumaragupta Mahendra- 
ditya I: c. g. the Cornucopia was replaced by the seed pot of a lotus. In 
fact, the symbolism of the lotus was at no time more fully exploited either 
before or later on than during the reign of the imperial Guptas. It was this 
that gave great prominence to showing Rajalaksmi or Sri during this golden 
age of Indian history. In earlier periods, Athene or Nana had been featured 
similarly. 


But what is important to note is that Samudragupta’s father, Candra- 
gupta I, had issued at least 2 copper coin types, on which Siva’s Nandi was 
prominenty shown, closely resembling the bull depicted on the copper coins 
of the Naga kings of Central India. This proved beyond any doubt that 
Candragupta I had minted money showing this very common Saivite symbol 
onit. Since the legend on this type referred to the Licchavis as well, it is 


more than likely that a change over to a Vaisnavite scheme of ideas had 


taken place after Samudragupta's successful annexation of Naga territories. 
“Samudra' is a name of Siva, and Samudragupta’s first-born was named 
Ramagupta, a circumstance which Supports a surmise that this revision in 
religious outlook was due to Samudragupta's initiative, This is also proved 
by a change-over to a garuda standard from a crescent moon standard. It 
may be recalled that garuda featured prominently on Rümaguptá's copper 
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coinage. To what extent and how royalty worshipped mattered most to a 
mint master is brought out very well by such evidence, 

(iv) While this is the position regarding very carly symbolism, certain 
details, even of the much more familiar Gupta period, demand further 
scrutiny. Dr. Singh has exhaustively dealt with the symbolism associated 
with Mahakala Siva of Ujjayini. But some points regarding Gupta symbo- 
lism still retain their challenge. The Narasintha-avatara type coin of 
Kumaragupta I has yet to be related to a definite event in his career. Bana 
compared Harsa to a Narasiniha, but did not mention the related incident. 
Even more general is the problem which has remained unclear, viz. the lion- 
slayer coin types of Gupta emperors, the riddle being that caused by the 
reverse showing a deity seated on a lion mount, What is beyond comprehen- 
sion is how the ruler could be shown as attacking the vahana of the deity he 
respected. Dr. Singh’s view (pp. 168-69) that the deity was not siniha- 
vahini Durga but Laksml, leaves this riddle intact. My suggestion, that the 
deity was shown seated not on a lion but on a lion throne i. e. on a common 
piece of furniture for deities and royalties, only blunts the edge of this riddle. 
Similarly, tne meaning of a bull or an elephant or a lion or a horse facing 
either right or left has yet to be precisely understood. 


5. The romance of studying ancient coins carrying hitherto unresolved prob- 
lems, with reference to the messages emanating from some of their symbols 
or even portions of symbots, is the permanent attraction of this discipline. 
The present reviewer feels confident that later editions of this work will throw 
more and more light on related problems. 


S. V. Sohoni 


ND BUDDHISM: by S. R. Goyal, 1986; Pp.xx + 184. 
Gi put (ae «rr kaka semp): trea ias, 
1987; Pp. xiii + 304. ^ 
Both published by Kusumanjali Prakashan, Ranjan Building, P. L. 
Sharma Road, Begum Bridge, Meerut 250001. 


jali Prak ications of the research work 

two Kusumanjali Prakashan publications o rk 

f P. 7 Ben Goyal are a valuable addition to the growing volume of fresh 

; : rctation and consequent re-statement of the analysis of the events in the 

ieee Harsha, the great: ruler of Uttarüpatha, who was born fourteen 
i 
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centuries ago and had shone brilliantly, like a star of the first magnitude, on 
the northern skies of India. 
I 


Harsha and Buddhism is not just an analysis of Harsha’s wide religious 
outlook. Dr. Goyal's contention that Harsha never became a Buddhist can : 
hardly be contested — notwithstanding the impressions carried by Huen Tsang, 
the famous Chinese pilgrim, who had every Opportunity to come to know 
Harsha intimately. There seems to be little doubt that Harsha's.catholicity in 
respect of the religious faiths of his people—an outlook which was fully in 
conformity with the basic principles of ancient Indian polity — and the respect 
and sincere hospitality shown to Huen Tsang in some Indian courts, seemed 
to have misled him, and he had his own personal convictions and curiosities, 
which played a very active role in judging contemporary affairs and persona- 
lities. These could be and indeed, were, occasionally, sources of error. It 
was also, clearly, practical wisdom to praise a ruler whose official religion: 
was different, by highlighting favours shown to one's own religious faith e. g. 
in Dhane$vara's Satrunjaya-mahatmya, Siladitya Dharmaditya is praised. 
for his patronage by its Jain author, despite that ruler being a staunch Saiva. 
Moreover, a shrewd ruler so handled different individuals that everybody 
thought he alone counted with him — as noted by Kālidāsa about Da§Saratha, 
“aaa nat NARRA ad: sara Raa” ( Raghu. 8. 8). According to 
Valmiki-Ramayana Dasaratha had all kinds of religious professors at his 
court, including even Lokayatikas. 


Among recently discovered items of positive historical evidence in this ` 
connexion, is the single specimen of the gold type! alingana-Siya-Paryati 
coin type of Harsha, apparently issued late in his reign, which is testimony 
that whatever might have been his personal views about religious doctrines, 
he conformed officially with the continuing $aivite faith observed by earlier 
generations in his family. Bana has given a vivid account of Saiva practices 
in the Sri-kantha Janapada, which was the hard core of the Vardhana 
dynasty's kingdom. 


Dr. Goyal has analysed, in detail, the import of all available histori- 
cal evidence on the subject of Harsha's religion — Copperplate records 
Huen Tsang's statements, Harsha's literary works etc, Especially valuable are 
his conclusions regarding politico-economic aspects of Harsha vis-a-vis 
Buddhism and other religions, as well as the economic implications of his 
religious activities in general, 


1 S. V. Sohoni, ** Unique Gold Coin Type, Of Harsavardhana ” JAINS, Vol, TIT. 1980: 
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Some new curiosities are bound to crop up on a perusal of this 
ensemble of information, e, g. what precisely was the relationship between 
Harsha and Siladitya Dharmaditya T of the Valabhi dynasty, whose title 
* Siladitya *, Was, quite obviously, taken over by Harsha; or why no details 


Mi about the ruling family in which Yasomati, Harsha's mother, 
was born. 


Dr. Goyal’s work under review is, undoubtedly, an indispensable 


aid to forming a correct appreciation of this important aspect of a great 
Indian ruler like Harsha. 


II 


In his other work on Harsha viz. ‘gà stera (wm ada maT- 
atentas aaa )’, Dr. Goyal has raised a very lerge number of significant 
queries in respect of the evidence furnished in Bana’s Harsacaritam as well as 
in the accounts relating to Huen Tsang’s contemporary travels in India. Bana, 
doubtless, composed Harsacaritam, long after Harsha commenced his career, 
but chose to describe only his childhood, i.e. to say his $aisava, up to his 
sixteenth year or the first part of an individuals life, according to standard 
Indian outlook; and to round it off, had deliberately put a statement, as 
having been made by his favourite cousin, Syámala, concerning some unique 
achievements of Harsha in the subsequent years, as an artistic flashback. 
( See S. V. Sohoni, ABORI Vol. 67, 1986, pp. 195-217.) He has thereby 
illuminated some fresh aspects of alternative interpretation, which are, defini- 
tely, thought-provoking. Baga and Huen Tsang seemed to have initially 
settled the shape of Harsha’s biography, and it needs being emphasized that 
not even Agoka, the Maurya, or Samudragupta who laid the foundations of 
Gupta imperialism had the advantage of such extensive contemporary literary 
testimony as could be cited in respect of Harsha. Historians of ancient India 
have been drawing upon this testimony and advancing their own views with 
confidence, for several decades past. Dr. Goyal’s survey of earlier views on 
a number of important topics e. g. Harsha’s succeeding his elder brother 
Rajyavardhana, Harsha vis-a-vis problems concerning „the Mi 
dynasty's rule in Uttar Pradesh, Harsha's handling of his sister Rajya$ri’s 
« status and role, Harsha's military conflict with Pulake$in, the Calukya, Harsha 
vis-a-vis Sasanka of Gauda, has led to his expressing new doubts and queries 
regarding old conclusions. They all deserve close scrutiny by every student 
of Harsha’s career, no matter how novel some of them might be. It is not 
likely that Dr. Goyal’s views would meet with total acceptance by everybody, 
e. g. his assumption that Harsha, then hardly sixteen years old, had joined a 
conspiracy to get rid of Rajyavardhana, his elder brother. But some of his 
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other surmises are more convincing, e. g. regarding the import of Büna's 
famous description of the red glow of the sunset, viewed from Harsha's 
military camp after Rajyasri was rescued in the Vindhyatavi, as implying 
potential warfare, not so much against Saganka but as limited within the 
limits of the Maukhari kingdom itself. Dr. Goyal's work is essentially a 
thought-provoking exercise. Rajyaéri had no alternative but to escape into 
Vindhyatavi after she was rescued by onz high officer called, Gupta, from 
the * gupti* or fortified area in Kanyakubja. ( For details, see S. V. Sohoni, 
loc. cit.) 
S. V. Sohoni 


INDIA AND EUROPE : AN ESSAY IN UNDERSTANDING : by 
Wilhelm Halbfass, Pub. by State University of New York Press, 
Albany, 1988; Pp. xv + 604. 


This work has been divided into three main sections : the first deals 
with the topic of * India in the History of European Self-understanding’ and 
includes such subjects like the philosophical view of India in classical antiquity, 
Islamic encounter with Indian philosophy, the Christian missionary approach 
to Indian thought, the early history of Indology, Hegel, Schelling and Scho- 
penhaur, etc. The second section contains analyses of traditional Indian 
Xenology, Rammohan Roy, modern Indian traditionalism, dharma and 
anviksiki (in their ancient and modern interpretations ) etc, The third 
section contains four appendices, on (i) the cencept of ‘experience’ in the 
interaction between India and the West, (ii) ‘Inclusivism’ and ‘tolerance’ 
between the two domains, (iii) * India and the Comparative method, and a 
Summary and Conclusion, Thc footnotes have been put separately at pp. 450- 


979 and exhibit the great pains taken by the learned author while drawing his 
conclusions. 


As specifically stated by the author in the preface to the original Ger- 
man edition of the work, he has attempted an investigation into the role of 
India in the making of the philsophical thought of Europe since the days of 
classical antiquity as well as of the reaction of Indian thought to European 
philosophy. He has emphatically stressed that this approach is based, ** upon 
the conviction that our European philosophizing has by no means surpassed 
orsupcrseded the Indian tradition” ( p. xiii). He has noticed that modern 
Indian thought finds itself in a historical context created by Europe and it has 
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difficulties (in) speaking for itself. Even in its self-representation, and self- 
assertion, it speaks to a large extent, in a European idiom.” Despite such a 
situation and the consequent handicaps from the Indian point of view, in the 
considered estimate of the author : “ This does not mean that the dialogue and 
the debate between India and Europe has been decided in favour of Europe 
or that India has been superseded by Europe, The power of the Indian 
( philosophical ) tradition has not exhausted itself in the self-representation 
and self-assertion of modern India. The dialogue situation is still open.” 


The author has, invariably, given priority to the position of India vis-a- 
vis Europe; and wants, especially, to note that his is but an essay or ati 
attempt, (and that too, a preliminary one), “to describe and clarify some 
of the historical pre-suppositions of their mutual understanding, specifically in 
such areas as religion, philosophy and science. It is an attempt to show how 
Indians and Europeans have received each other in these areas of encounter, 
how they have asserted and questioned themselves, what they have expected 
from each other, how they have articulated their own identity and how they 
have dealt with the otherness of the other" (p. ix). How very different is 
this outlook from that of, say, Rudyard Kipling, the nineteenth century ex- 
ponent of the colonial period of Indo-British relations, can; be gauged by 
contrasting his conclusions that East was East, West was West and that never 
the twain would meet with those recorded with bccoming modesty by our 


German scholar ! 


< Sarvah küntam atmiyan: pasyati '* — and it is not surprising that the 
author has principally dealt with the German view of India and vice versa. 
The facts demanded it — the Indian self-understanding or philosophical con- 
cepts have never been more debated and dissected than in that great country. 
The German interest in India competed with that entertained in the U. K. and 
the latter was evidently influenced by the outlook of a colonial ruling power. 
The extent of the search for the minutia of present Indian thinking as was 
relevant to the author’s inquiry is amazingly comprehensive. 


The learned author's conclusion reached after a deep and sustained 
‘analysis is : “ For Indians as well as Europeans, the * Europeanization of the 
earth’ continues to be inescapable and irreversible. For this very reason, 
ancient Indian thought, in its unassimilable, non-actualizable, yet intensely 
meaningful distance and otherness, is not obsolete.” ( p. 442) The present 
reviewer would, finally, make just a few minor comments. Noting that a new 
era about appreciating what was India began with the Indian campaign of 
Alexander the Great ( 327-325 B.C. ), the author has noted, “ It is characteri- 
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Stic, that the story of Alexander which gained extraordinary popularity in 
other parts of Asia, found no place in the Indian tradition. ” ( p. 19 and p. 457 
f.n. 104). This is not quite correct. As during the seventh century A. D., 
Banabhatta recalled in his Harsacaritam, ‘ Alasascandakoso yo na Praviksat 
ksmam jitva stri-rüjyam* ( HC VIT), referring to that. Macedonian's out- 
look towards the Amazon land, I also think that the treatment of India's 
early achievements in the world of science could have been more exhaustive, 
As regards purely philosophical relevant matter, the Carvaka or the Lokayatika 
school of thought deserved a fuller reference than that occurring at pp. 40,274, 
278, 284, 351 and 360-61. Similarly, the impact of Buddhism on Manism in 
Tran, could have been more fully discussed, Lastly, the recent European / 
American interest in Navya-nyaya logic would have justified incorporation of 
fuller detail than that at pp. 39, 214 and 363. 


Having mentioned such instances, I can unhesitatingly conclude this 
brief review by Stating that the author has repeatedly pointed that the to- 
Pics traversed by this work indicate numerous avenues for further thinking ; 
and there can be no terminal point to it. Yet what has been put together is 


not a little surprising. This work is a most welcome addition to the library 
on India’s quest for truth. 


S. V. Sohoni 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE, CULTURE AND HISTORY: by S. D. 
Kulkarni ( Study of Indian History and Culture : Vol. I), published 
by Shri Bhagavan Vedavyasa Itihasa Samshodhana Mandira 
( BHISHMA ), Bombay, 1988; Pp. xi 4-599. Price : Rs. 320/-. 


1. While social affairs must necessarily develo 
recorded only in Tetrospect. There is thus a sc 
later historian, for taking a view different from 
account of cither increments in information or 
data, However, as Kalhana noted, while ma 


pride, nor prejudice nor passion should be Permitted to influence it. Truth 
alone, as rationally estimated, should prevail. The early British contempt 
towards the sense of history on the part of Indians was nurtured by arrogant 
colonialism. No wonder that it provoked a chauvinistic reaction in some 
Indian historians, especially, after 1857, But contributions made meanwhile 


P forward, history can be 
ope, always available to a 
the one Prevailing ecriier, on 
a fresh interpretation of old 
king such a revision, neither 
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.by epigraphists, numismatists and analysts of relevant Indian literary sources 
—by both Indian and European scholars— arriving at their conclusions with 
patience and perseverence and in a spirit of dedication to accuracy — cannot 
be undervalued at any tim. Long ago, a great intellectual with a superb sense 
of dealing with life in a correct perspective, like Kālidāsa, had observed 
*(2) guefirera «t erg eda! (b) kafa and (c) qig- 
emm ws ( Malavikaguimitram I. 2). 

2.0 The main ingredients entertained in the editorial outlook of the 
work under review, and a survey of the major conclusions of its contributors, 
have been indicated by the General Editor of this Volume which is the first of 
the proposed “ 18-volume series of BHISHMA's Study of Indian History 
and Culture. " 


It will not be possible to refer to all the novel opinions put together in 
this work, in a short review. Accordingly, (i) only a brief comment is made 
here on the topic of * Culture, along with (ii) a somewhat more detailed 
analysis of the view regarding the chronology of the Mauryan / Gupta periods 
as stated in the Volumc. 

2.1 As regards (i), the General Editor has observed ( p. iv) : “ The world 
civilizations of the ancient times were the product of Vedic wisdom. The 
Indians have not severed their links with their root-the Vedas as the others 
have done. They claim their inheritance from the Vedas and continue to do 
so even today, with such modifications as the times and climes demand.” 
This scems to be an audacious claim — no wonder that it has not been sub- 
stantiated in the Volume. As Ritchie has amply. demonstrated in his famous 
Natural Rights, some exponents of every ancient culture can be noticed 
persistently advocating that it had been associated with punc or s 
wisdom, superlative progressive social institutions and. highest technologica 
achievements, and that all later developments amounted to a downfall in 
these respects, and finally, that acquiring knowledge in all its branches was 


very from oblivion. 
P P mel eat Editor has further remarked (pp. iv-v) SU The 
Sarasvati-Sindhu Civilization is but a link in the chain of M yere 
Vedic civilization.” A glance across any map of the RE o E 
flicient to point out the basic position that the Sindhu an deem whi 

SE 1 rivers watered very vast regions and joined the sea, which was 
pecie c. r brisk communications with Western Asia and some coun- 
Ede d. nd Europe. It is this constant inter-action which enriched 
peeve hae but o group of individual cultures. To postulate that 
pd ue traffic in ideas, goods and technology is contrary to 
mei However it is but proper that the Sarasvati is brought into focus 
e QUU 
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ina book of history. Some of our leading geologists and space scientists 
using hyper-altitude photography, have drawn significant conclusions about 
the changing beds of this river, The literary references to the Sarasvati have 
also been separately studied in depth. Both groups of data should be studied 
together for isolating the role of this river in India's cultural history. This 
can even be an independent or separate study by itself. 

2.2 On(ii): Accurate chronology is the backbone of history. About 
this subject, the learned General Editor has noted ( pp. v-vi ) :— 

* In this Volume, evidence has been collated to show convincingly 
that the Bharata War was fought in the year 3139 B. C. and that Chandra- 
gupta Maurya belonged to 1534 B. C. He was not the contemporary of 
Alexander, the Greck adventurer. It was during the tenure of Chandragupta 
Iofthe Gupta dynasty holding the imperial throne of Magadha that this 
adventurer attempted to advance towards the regions east of the Sindhu river, 
But the wrong identity of Chandragupta Maurya with the Indian king 
Sandrocottus of the Greek record first advocated by William Jones and later 
on declared as the * sheet anchor of Indian Chronology’ by Max Müller has 
vitiated the whole problem of Indian chronology. It places Maurya Chandra- 
gupta in 326 B. C. when according to all Indian sources, his date is 1534 B.C. 

“Scholars after scholars, both Indian and European, pointed out the 
falsity of this identification to Max Muller but he refused to budge from his 
stand. He wanted to fit the Indian chronology in the procrustean bed of the 
Biblical notion of the age of the creation placing its origin in 4004 B. C. His 
suppositions and conjectures have latcr been accepted as proved facts and are 
being followed by a vast majority of scholars in India and abroad. The voice 
of truth and reason has been stifled and has been proved to be a cry in the 
wilderness so far. 

a The main grounds on which these scholars steadfastly adhere to this 
stance ei aedis NS :(1) A$oka the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya has 
left behind him his legacy of edicts and the five names of the kings mentioned 
in his rock edict XIII put Asoka in 272 B. C. to 236 B. C. beyond all reasona- 
ae ee (2) The Iron Age in India began in 1000 B. C. and so highly 
developed Magadha cities camuot belong to 4 period prior io dis (3) We 
the scholarly saline on th eae = Es onplošy tor Dues onec: eH 
aS i g Ms subject published during the last about 150 

* That these arguments are superficial 
would be clear from the following : 


“ The names of the five kings ( edicts most 
: probably refer t es 
of kingdoms and not to those of kings ) noted in the edicts zy o the nam 


and have no legs to. stand upon 
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AED Antioka (2) Turamaya (3) Artikini (4) Maga and (5) 

They have been identificd by these scholars as ;— 

(1) Antiochus II. Theos of Syria [ 264-246 B. C. ] (2) Ptolemy Philadelphos 
of Egypt [ 285-247 B. C.] (3) Antigonus Gonatus of Macedonia [ 276-239 
B. C.] (4) Magas of Cyrene [300-250 B. C.] This Cyrene was a Greek 
colony, west of Lybia and ( 5 ) Alexander of Epirus [ 277-235 B. C. ]. 

* Because these happen to be around 300 B. C. to 235 B.C; the 
scholars state that A$oka Maurya must have ruled around 272 B.C. to 236 
B. C. And thus Chandragupta Maurya must be the contemporary of Ale- 
xander, the Greek prince who had visited Indian borders around 326 B. C. 

* These identifications are absurd to the extreme as the kingdoms are 
far away from A§oka’s territorial borders and it is impossible for ASoka’s 
High Commissioners to supervise and ensure that A$oka's commands on 
morality were enforced by these foreigners in their kingdoms. One has to 
stretch one's imagination and credulity to believe that these High Commi- 
ssioners were crossing all the interevening countries like Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey and Lybia on their missions of moral teaching to these for off 
countries. There is no evidence whatsoever in Greek literature to support 
such a thesis. 

« We have identified these with (1) Balkh, ( Bactria, bordering ASoka's 
empire which included eastern Afghanistan then) (2) Baluchistan, it was then 
known as Maga. (3) Turan - also bordering Afghanistan. (4) Nepal-Bhutan 
( Antikina i. e. Kinnar Kingdoms of Nepal and Bhutan. ) and (5) Kashmira 
(Alik Sudara = Alckhya Sunder — the beautiful land of Kashmira). All 
these kingdoms were then on the borders of ASoka’s empire. 

« Confronted with this absurdity, these scholars advance another argu- 
ment that they are unconcerned with literary or such other epigraphical evi- 
dence. They would like to determine Agoka’s period on geological ages. 

j is ion, it would be sufficient to examine the argument put 
mean ne ER to the effect that the regions to which ae ve 
Maurya sent supplies of medicinal plants, as stated by him in some re ri S 
cts, were not ruled ovcr by the kings named in these rela Ya a 
Asoka had nothing to do with these rulers whose names were held so lar as 
having been mentioned by him. E e 

— Ordinarily, one single reference to another ruler ina record of one ruler 
MOSTRE Gar MS a CST is treated as Sufficient to n Mes 
assumption of both being contemporary. Tn the es D n E pire 
many as five kings,’ all of whom were contemporaries of each other 1 


—————— 


1 C. D. I. Vol. 1 : Inscriptions of Asoka by E. Hultzsch, 1969, pp. XXX = XXXVI 
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of independently verifiable evidence and were separately mentioned by A$oka 
the Maurya as being his * pratyanta-nrpatis.’ No more evidence IS required 
for holding that all six of them belonged to one common generation and were 
contemporaries, It will be sheer perversity to conclude otherwise, 


—— Yet this conclusion, based on ferra firma, was set aside in this 
Volume on the contentions noted below : 


(1) “Alika Sundara? was not the name of a king but the name of a 
region viz, Kashmir, 


(2) How could Agoka send supplies of herbs to regions which were 
outside his political jurisdiction, where his administrative personnel could not 
operate at all ? 


—— How very superficial and specious these arguments are is clear from 
the following independently verifiable details : 


(a) Asoka took care to mention that the names of the individual 
rulers stated by him were those of his “ pratyanta-nrpatis*. By definition, a 
* pratyauta-nrpati? is a neighbour, i.e. is outside the political boundary. 


(b) As stated in ancient Greck and Roman historical sources (all of 
which agree among themselves on the point), A$oka's grandfather Candra- 
gupta the Maurya had wrested as many as four satrapies formerly held by 
Seleucus, a leading general of Alexander, the Macedonian invader of NW 
India. These Satrapis, thereafter, became a part of the Mauryan empire. 
This is the political background of the prat yanta-urpatis. 


(c) (i) * Alika-sundara ' is a reasonably recognizable phonetic equi- 
valent of * Alexander ’. 


(ii) Kashmir has nowhere been called * Alika-Sundara, ’ 


(ii) There was no reason to refer to Kashmir by calling it 
“Alika Sundara *, in any officia] document. 


(d) Many Indo-Bactrian kings had Succeeded in retaining a temporary 
hold over territories in North-Western India, Referring to an earlier Raja- 
tarangini recorded by Chhavillakara, Kalhaga has stated that Kashmir was 
held after Agoka by his son, Jalauka, who was followed by a ruler named 
* Damodara,* who was none else than Demetrius, * Regis Indorum.’ as the 
classical references indicate, i 
————— 


2 Vide my article, « The Chavillakara Fragment in K i i 
; alhana's Bgini" (JBRS 
Vol. 36 (1938), pj Nm) 3 ana's Rajatarasgini” (JB S 
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e è it 
ee ME Editor should have appreciated the gentle sarcasm in. 
COMER 2 doyens of ancient Indian history like the late Dr. R. 
Ma he ate Dr. D. c. Sircar. On the contrary, he drew the 
nat they had no point to make against his scheme of Maurya 


d a pa tently 4 l 


Fee f . P in not taking into account the significance of 
Gig " n ` Nasti hi kantmataram sarva-loka-hitatpà ” ( vide 
yu a n ie e The term * Sarva-Ioka * is important. Spread of 

MC ognize either a political or national boundary, There 
was no limit to it, in contrast with a *cakravartiksetra',! Ašoka was 
consciously. pursuing a non-political < vijaya’: his welfare TEOR were 
being administered by his staff, even in foreign countries, exactly like the 
international red cross operations in modern times, 


(2) Indian medical science and practices were in demand even outside 
India J and their availability was being positively sought for in foreign 
countrics, It was not a matter of arbitrary imposition leading to resentment. 


| (h) While all this should have been noon clear, it was strange that an 

altogether erroneous conclusion should have been drawn on one hand and its 

correct opposite view dubbed as ‘absurd’, Further, how very unfair is this 

baseless attempt, as regards viewing Asoka the Great's unique personality in” 
its proper perspective ! 

(i) The massive coincidence, between the information yielded by 
Prinsep’s decipherment of Aéokan edicts and that contained in the ancient 
Buddhist chronicles and tikas of Ceylon brought to light by G. Turnour, has 


been completely ignored.* 

3. A volume, which has thus made a mess as regards well established his- 
torical findings, can at best be like the proverbial curate's egg - mostly bad and 
good only in parts. The injunction in the Gita, ‘na buddhibhedam janayed- 
ajianam karmasanginam * needs no over-cmphasis. Enough has been indi- 
cated in this short review that even a better informed reader should be wary 
and take the precaution of pursuing side by side standard relevant literature.. 
It would then be possible to distinguish clearly between what is amusing and 
ksya anytarad bhajante.. 


what is instructive— ‘ santak pari 
S. V. Sohoni 


—— 


—= 


ee 
a D.C. Sircar, The Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, 1971, pp. 1-16, 
4 Vide my Introduction to the edition of Mahavamsa Tika published by Nava Nalanda 


vVihüra, 'Nalanda. 
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SAMSKRTA-NATYA-SIDDHANTA KE ANALOCITA PAKSA 
(in Hindi): by Mohammad. Israil Khan. Published by Crescent 
Publishing House, F/D-56, New Kavinagar, Gaziabad, 1986; 


Pp. 88. Price : Rs. 60/-. 


In this small but valuable book the author, Dr. Khan, has tricd to draw 
the attention of the scholars to some problems of Sanskrit dramaturgy. In 
thirteen chapters, he has given his views on topics like Influence of Greek 
Drama, Bharata and Bharati Vrtti, some controversial views of Dasarüpaka of 
Dhanaiijaya, Patakasthanaka, Bharata on Dramatical style and language, the 
date of Bharata, Pürvaranga, Sattvika Bhavas in Samskrta Natya, vithi, 
abhinaya, Gharyabhinaya, Kavyesu Natakani Ramyam, Rasāsvādana. 


The learned author has traced the origin of Sanskrit Dramas to Vedic 
sources and has rejected the theory of the influence of the Greek Dramas 
(pp. 7-8). Actually there are some similarities and dissimilarities in both. 
The dissimilarities like absence of tragedy, absence of triune unity of time, 
place and action in Indian dramas are quite well known. The word yavanika 
raises the unsettled question whether curtain was in vogue in Greck Dramatic 
performances or not. Moreover, ya changing to ja in this case, is quite un- 
known to Sanskrit, yavani is not changed to javani, and the Varttika of 
Katyayana, qaarfycata ( 4. 1. 49. 3) gives the meaning of yavanani as * Ya- 
vana Script’ only. As Prof. Satyavrata Sastri has suggested in his Foreword, 
the word may be derived from 4/srg (afa atat ‘ara; ). Thus javanika 
might have been a piece of tapestry. 


Dr. Khan has criticised the view of Dasarapaka on qqdvg, basing his 
argument on the gloss, ererngrimezeriqeana? Twat As the yata is meant 
for the entertainment of the audience, it is different from the Prologue. It is 
unconnected with the maine them or characters, This definition can incor- 


porate «tet also. The Stage-manager, then, does not introduce the plot 
(vastu) ( p. 15). 


The author has also pointed the discrepancy regarding Patakasthanaka. 
Though Dasaripaka is based on Bharata’s Natyasastra, it has not followed 
Bharata’s work strictly. Bharata has given four varieties of Patakasthanaka, 
connected with the main plot, whereas the two-fold division of Dasarupaka 
is related to subordinate ( prasangika ) plot 


ATMS RISA ATT | 
Tareas TAA I 


“An indication by the mention of Something extraneous of a matter that is 
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M or is about to begin (is called ) an Episode — indication ( patakastha- 
naka ) which is characterized by similar situations or attributes,” 


( — Translation by George C. O. Haas, p. 7) 


" Dr. Khan has emphatically maintained that the four types of Pataka- 
sthanaka, given in Naryasastras (XIX, 30-33 ) are not similar. These are 
related to “Incidental Subject” only, and not with the ‘Principal’ one, as 
maintained by Dr. Khan (p. 15). The implication of the terms anyokti and 
samasokti, used by Dhanaiijaya, is more or less the same as that given by 
Bharata or by the author of Sahityadarpana ( VI. 46-49). Pataka, however, 
is connected with Incidental’ one only. Pataküsthanaka ( of any variety) is 
distinctly connected with the Principal subject, It has got two subdivisions : 
Tulyasam-vidhanaka and Tulyavisesanaka. Dhanajijaya’s terms indirectly 
convey the same meaning. Dr. Khan has remarked (p.28) that it would be 
proper to subdivide * Tulyasamvidhünaka' only in two parts. He has also 
criticized the views of Dasarüpaka on Prastavana and Vithi (pp. 19-21). 
The text is : 


STENT TA RY: KUITA: TAHA | 
am feat area 


The last part is, however, somewhat out of place. One would expect the 
Vithyangas to come directly, before the enumeration of the subdivisions 
(IIT. 13). The Sahityadarpana has mentioned Udghatyaka and Avalagita, 
being included here as well as among the subdivisions of the Vithi ( Dasa- 
rüpaka ILI. 9). ( Cf. Natyasastra, XX. 30). Thus all the subdivisions of Vi thi 
need not be taken as subdivisions of Amukha. 


Dr. Khan has also complained that the author of Dasarūpaka has paid 
scant attention to the types of Rapaka like Thamrga, Anka etc. This is not 
unexpected in a book like this. Types like Nataka, Natika have received rela- 
tively more attention because the discussion gives rise to some other important 
points like Rasa or Nayaka. The author of Da$arüpaka has not given illus- 
trations. So he cannot be charged with partiality. His views, however, are 
worth noting for a comparative study of various texts on Dramaturgy. 


The chapter on ‘ Date of Bharata’ is a well-knit one. He has pointed 
out some defects in the arguments of the earlier thinkers. Dr. Khan has 
successfully tried to prove that the date of Nafyasastra is between 400-200 
B. C., giving quotations from Puranas and Sutras. 

Dr. Khan has discussed Pürvaranga in detail and has maintained that 
Nandi should be included in it (pp. 51-58). 
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Dr. Khan has pointed out some lapses on the part of the author of 
Dasarüpaka. His views deserve due attention of scholars. 


P. G. Lalye 


SUBODHINI : Published by Shrivallabha Vidyapitha, Kolhapur, V. S. 
2043. For free distribution. 


This is a publication in part ( on First too Skandhas only ) of a com- 
mentary on the Srimadbhagavata by Vallabhacirya, along with Prakasa 
written by Purusottama, This excellent edition in 777 pages is a reprint of the 
earlier editions published by Shri Gokulanathaji Maharaj (in V. S. 1971, 
1976). The work is divided into six parts, as follows : 


(1) Subodhini on Skandha One (300 pages), (ii) Verse-Index for the 
Bhagavata Skandha One (7 pages), (iii) Subodhini on Skandha Two (190 
pages), (iv) Verse-index for the Bhagavata : Skandha Two ( 4 pages ), 
(v) Prakasa on Subodhini : Skandha One (112 pages), (vi) Prakasa on 
Subodhini : Skandha Two ( 164 pages ). 


The publisher has done a yeoman's service to Indians in general and 
to the followers of Sri Vallabhacarya in particular, by publishing such a volu- 
minous work and that too for free distribution to the devotees. The printing 
is almost flawless and the get-up is attractive, It is by the munificence of the 
devotees of Sri Vallabhücürya that this volume has come out. Many more 
are expected to be published, some being already publishsd. 


All these volumes will undoubted! 
Vallabhücürya's works and will also m 
commentarial literature of Sanskrit. It is hoped that this will harbinger 


a new era in Bhakti-Vedünta philosophy, inspiring the followers of other 
Acüryas also to undertake similar endeavours, 


y give an impetus to the study of 
ake a valuable contribution to the 


P. G. Lalye 
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SAMSKRTA-SAHITYAMEN SARASVATI KĪ KATIPAYA JHAN- 
KIAN (in Hindi): by Mohammad. Israil Khan. Published by Cres- 
cent Publishing House, F/D-56, New Kavinagar, Gaziabad, 1985 ; 
Pp. 127, with sixteen art plates; Price : Rs, 100/-. 


Among the pantheon of Indian deities, Sarasvati is a deity of three- 
dimensional characteristics, She is renowned as a Deity of Speech, as a wife 
of the Creator Brahman, and as a sacred river, Many scholars have tried to 
explain the multifarious nature of this deity. Among those, N. N. Godbole, 
K. C. Chattopadhyaya, Aurel Stein and B. R. Sharma are prominent. 
Although a good deal has been written on this deity, a comprehensive work, 
dealing with the origin and development and their mytholgical parameter, was 
à desideratum, 


Dr. Israil Khan has done a good service to the world of Indologists, 
by presenting a work in fifteen chapters, giving ample information about the 
nature of the deity. The first chapter describes the nature of Sarasvati in the 
Vedic and Purdnic literature. The second chapter depicts the inter-relations 
between Sarasvati, Ida and Bharati, who are supposed to be the deities 
connected with Vak. In the third chapter, the author has discussed some of 
the Vedic epithets of Sarasvati, like ghrtac?, paviravi. The fourth chapter 
deals exclusively with Sarasvati as a river. Chapters V, VI, VII and VIII 
discuss the eminence of Sarasvati in the Puranas. Ninth chapter discusses 
the nature of Swan and Peacock as her vehicles. The tenth chapter mentions 
some Greek and Roman deities resembling Sarasvati. The eleventh chapter 
deals with the erotic legends about Brahman and Sarasvati. The twelfth 
chapter deals with the trinity of Vedic Goddesses, as described in different 
texts. The thirteenth chapter once more deals with the theme : Sarasvati in 
the Brahmanas, now in a detailed manner. The author has quoted many 
passages from the Brühmanas, in order to prove the identity of Sarasvati with 
Vak. The fourteenth chapter has exhaustively quoted passages from the 

ini hapter the author has given a brief legend 
Puranic texts. In the fifteenth chap 


about every art plate given in the appendix. 


Thus the work of Dr. Khan offers valuable information about Sarasvati 
who has undergone metamorphosis more than any other pe as peus 
has bestowed meticulous attention on details and on giving re s o ; e 

ding text material. In a small but valuable book, the au or as 
EE. x collect the necessary information and arranging it logically. 
TREE in Indian mythology owe an immense debt of gratitude : 
AE NI for providing valuable data regarding an important deity 
9 E 
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of India. By discussing the physical and metaphysical aspects of the deity 
the author has provided an insight into the complex nature of Sarasvati and 
has thus become instrumental in giving impetus to future studies. 


The art-plates encompass a period from 2nd to 14th century A. D, 
and also a vast area of the Indian sub-continent. Dr. Khan deserves admira- 
tion for making available a large source-material and also for giving a 
comprehensive account of one of the most prominent deities. 


The author, I feel, should have discussed some more Vedic cpithets 
like vrtraghni, Gptaprusi, mayobhuh and Pauranic epithets like visnorjihva, 
$rutilaksana, aksara, svarā etc., making the work more comprehensive. 


P. G. Lalye 


SOME GRAPHICAL PURANIC TEXTS ON BRAHMA: by Moha- 
mmad Israil Khan. Published by Crescent Publishing House, F/D. 
56, New Kavinagar, Ghaziabad (U. P. ), 1981; Pp. 142, with eight 
photoplates. Price : Rs. 70/-. 


The first twelve pages of the Introduction of the book contain the 
summary of the book Brahma in the Puranas written earlier in the same year 
by the author; and pages 13 to 16 describe the images of Brahma at various 
places. The book also consists of eight photoplates which are identical with 
the plates, numbering a, b, c, d, e, X, XII, XIV, XIX, XXI of the earlier 
book. The descriptions of the images differ slightly. Pages 17 to 136, the main 
part of the book, contain Sanskrit texts from various Puranas. No parti- 
cular classificaton of the passages is done. Passages are given Puranawise. 
This book serves the purpose of an appendix to the book mentioned earlier. 


This book seems to be published a little earlicr as the former one has given 
some morc plates, 


P. G. Lalye 
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BRAHMA IN THE PURANAS : by Mohommad Israil Khan. Published 


by Crescent Publishing House, F/D-56, New Kavinagar, Ghaziabad 
(U. P.), 1981; P 1ges xii+-156, with 38 plates. Price ; Rs. 90/-. 


g 

The present book gives a detailed account of Brahma, the first deity 
of the famous trinity. Brahmā is the creator of the universe. Never- 
theless he and his consort Sarasvati, are the deities concerned with 
knowledge and scholarship. He is a well-developed deity in the Puranas, 
He is mentioned in the Vedic literature also. He is described as a very 
generous deity in granting boons to the gods as well as to the demons. He is 
very rarely worshipped by the human beings. In the Puranas and in the later 
Sanskrit literature, Visnu and Siva are pre-eminent deities who have obscured 
the Creator God. There are, however, many legends woven around Brahma 
in the Puranas, Dr. Khan has collected many legends and epithets of the 
Puranas. Though there are many articles on Brahma, the book written by Dr. 
Khan may be said to be the first book comprising the mythological and sym- 
bological details about Brahmā in the Purāņas. 


The first chapler gives a short account of Brahma in the Puranas. 
The second one narrates certain legends about the birth of Brahmā in various 
Puranas. The third chapter deals with the creations of Brahma — Maithuni 
and Manasi Srsti. The fourth chapter deals with a few Puranic episodes, 
the colour and vehicles of Brahma. The fifth chapter deals with the icono- 
graphy of Brahma, giving details about the images, emblems and symbols of 
Brahma. The author has given copious references from the Vignudharmottara 
and Matsya Puranas. He has also discussed the prescription for the image 


of Sarasvati's face. 


Thus Dr. Khan has given a succinct but lucid account of a somewhat 
neglected deity like Brahma. The book contains very useful information 
about the genealogy of Brahma ( p. 35), the genealogy of the Purünic Praja- 
patis (pp. 43-59 ), names and attributes of Brahma, occurring in ori 
Puranas (pp. 111-124). All this information will certainly be useful to a 
common reader and also to the research scholar. 


i i k is the art-plates ( thirty-eight in 
'The most important part of this book is t 
number) and their explanations. This has set aside the common concept 
that Brahma is a neglected deity. The plates are printed on thick art-paper. 
Their explanations ( pp. 130-145 ) have enhanced the utility of the book. 


le service to scholars by presenting 
hus Dr. Khan has done a valuab servic ti 

pm the relevant facts.about Brahma in this book. A few expressions 
like ‘which seems to us corporeal * ( p. 65), ‘naturalistic theory" (p. 61), 
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* Brahma's mind falling in Jove with Sarasvati > ( p. 72), * Seven streams (of 
bliss, existence etc. )’ ( p. 86 ) certainly require detailed explanation. I feel that 
at certain places original references should have been given, instead of refer- 
ring to the views of Vettam Mani, which are purely secondary in nature ( pp. 
69, 72. etc. ). 


Even then the book is quite useful and Dr. Khan deserves encomiums 
for throwing so much light on the less popular deity Brahma. It is however 
hoped that a comprehensive study on the deity will come from the pen of 
the author in the near future. 


P. G. Lalye 


PANINI : HIS WORK AND TRADITIONS, Volume One : BACK- 
GROUND AND INTRODUCTION: by George Cardona ; Pub- 
lished by Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi 110 007, 1988; Pages xxiv-+-671. Price : Rs. 175/-. 


I. In the carliest phases of the ‘life’ of the Sanskrit language when it 
:was widely used as a means of social communication, the elasticity of expres- 
sions developed so ‘richly’ that it was required to be regulated and even 
Standardised. At the hands of the ancient vagyogavid-s of India, like the 
great Panini and his worthy followers, Sanskrit Grammar was thus cultivated 
into a Science. Its study, as was long back pointed out by R. G. Bhandarkar 
( vide p. xi of the Preface to the third edition of his Second Book of Sanskrit, 
1873), **possesses an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid 
and not much inferior to it in degree. " At the same time, because of its 
peculiar processes of synthesis and its technicalities required to be mastered 
in the prakriya (formation) of derived expressions, a thorough elucidation 
of Panini’s Grammar always remained a challenging task to its modern cx- 
pounders facing a modern batch of students of varied linguistic backgrounds. 
A count by fingers cannot go much farther than Professor Cardona, in respect 
of scholars equal to the task, combining an. cquipment along traditional as 
well as modern lines, an awareness of the needs of modern students, a powcr 
of elucidation without making the subject dry, and, above all, an amount 
of patience. 


in order to give a relatively full picture of the extensive and insight- 
Tul thinking about language, centred upon Indo-Aryan languages but of more 
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general interest to linguists and indologists alike ” Cardona concerns himself 
with a study * not only of Panini’s Astüdhyayl with its ancillary texts but 
also of a great part of the commentatorial literature that surrounds this 
treatise. ” ( p. v ) — The present book is the first part of this large study (in 
eight volumes ) of Panini and the Paniniyas, — as a preliminary to which the 
author had already published his Panini, a Survey of Research ( 1976, reprint- 
ed 1980). Subsequent volumes that are contemplated take up in detail the 
issues of interpretation, method, and theory associated with Panini’s grammar. 
along the following lines ; 


IT. Kinds of Rules in the Astadhyayi and how they are related, TIT. 
Metalanguage, IV. Affixational Rules, V. Formation of derived bases, VI. 
Rules providing for augments, replacements, and accentuation, VII. Paninian 
Sutras concerning dialects, VIII. Syntax and Stylistics of the Astadhyüyl. 


It can be easily secn how ambitious and authoritative the whole pro- 
ject is visualised to be. Of all, the section on Stylistics of the As{adhyayi 
( VIII. 2) would apparently be receiving a first detailed treatment among 
modern studies. 


The present Volume, I, is purported to present a ‘ general background,’ 
containing brief explanations on the procedures, principles and problems 
dealt with in the School of Panini, leaving detailed discussions on them to 
Vols. II-VIII. 


Il. The entire book is divided into subsections which are numbered, 
facilitating cross reference. The explanatory note at the beginning tells also 
that bold face italics are used to indicate markers affixed to Sanskrit elements 
( — making a decided gain over the current practice of using capitals). The 
book is composed using computer software. 


Following a preliminary Introduction, the book goes on to give a 
detailed idea of Panini’s work: th» Sutrapatha (referring, in order, to the 
Operational Rules and to the Ancillary Rules, this latter discussing the 
Markers, Metarules, Headings ctc.), the Aksarasamamnaya ( with the 
Pratyaharas ), the Dhatupatha and the Ganapatha. Next are discussed the 
Derivational System of Pénini,. the General Principles observed in his 
Grammar, and lastly, in the Background of the System, we are told on the 
general procedures used in analysis and the criteria for positing basic forms 
in the system. 

Then follow important Appendices on 1. the status and purpose of 
grammar, and 2. the terms samskr— and its two derivates, and other terms 
like Sabdanusasana, vyakarana, $astra, sitra, yoga and laksana. 
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In a work planned as above and containing a synoptical table of con. 
tents as well as extensive cross references, the idea of a full Index is dispensed 
with, and so too that of providing references to studies by modern scholars 


( p. vii ). : 
II A few remarks of a general nature may now be offered. 


1. While it could be argued that, in an explanation of Panini’s Work 
( Sec. 1), the ordering of relevant topics might differ with different expound- 
ers, it may be pointed out that, for a scientific work like Panini’s, it Is not 
so. Especially in the case of the Aksarasamümnüya, enjoying a pivotal 
position for the whole structure of the Sütrapütha, its primacy cannot be a 
matter of two opinions, Hence, all discussion relating to that ( pp. 94-98 ), 
including the one on the Markers and Abbreviatory terms ( pp. 54-58 ), requi- 
res to be placed immediately after the introductory statements ( Sec. 1. 0), i. e, 
as Sec, 1. 1, not as Sec. 1. 2. 


2. A cross-reference to the surmd«we maxim was needed on p. 10, 
while its first mention appears only on p. 62. 


3. Cardona very rightly observes, and also substantiates, that “ there 
is nothing at all particular(ly) prescriptive about the Astadhyayli " ( p. 644), 
meaning that Pünini through his work gave an objective and descriptive 
picture of the language, although “ to Paniniyas grammar served more than a 
purely descriptive purpose" (p. 643). However, when he finds it “ reaso- 
nable to consider that Pünini himself also considered his work to serve not 
only an immediate but also an ultimate purpose," explaining this by remark- 
ing that he was “a product of his society” ( p. 643), one would like to 
think twice before agreeing with this (self-conflicting) remark. And one 
would here like to fling, on Panini's behalf, Patafijali’s retort ( made in ano- 
ther context) : ararats wt, « a€ ate: |” (Mahabhasya, I. 9. 4f.)— 
Further, when Cardona remarks that the shift in the purpose at the study of 
grammar began later on “when Sanskrit had ceased to be truly a current 
language,” here too it has to be pointed out that this * later’ period probably 
started much earlier than that, with Katyáyaaa himself who asserted “ (aan ) 
Sam: ? in his very first Varttika (if he is not denied its authorship ! ). 


4. On the term yoga being used to refer to an individual rule of 
grammar, a sutra, Cardona apparently finds oaly oae instance from Katya- 
yana's vocabulary ( p. 670 f.) ! This is an obvious case of the nodding Homer, 
as, astonishingly, it escapes him to cite the former's numerous uses of * yoga- 
vibhaga' and “eka- yoga,” in the same meaning for yoga, 
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5. In line with the comprehensiveness of Cardona’s writing(s), and 
also otherwise, it would have been happy to have one more Appendix to the 
book : on the pre-Paninian contributions to the Science. 


6. Amazing care has been taken in the computerisation of the script. 
A microscopic number of errors were, however, bound to remain, a few of 
which may be noted : 


P. 576. Change ‘ Ra’ to“ Ra’. 
P. 666, 1. 8. * meanings ’ to “means”. 
P. 670, centre. Add “but” before * it is not necessary ’, 


IV. By way of a final remark, it must be said that all the co-students 
( aaararftz-s ) in the field would, with one voice and equally heartily, congra- 
tulate Professor Cardona over the tremendous ( faasta—) aina spent on the 
book and over the remarkable success it has attained. Subsequent volumes in 
the projected series are eagerly awaited, 


S. D. Laddu 


MAHA-SUBHASITA-SAMGRAHA, Vol. VI (fe-%): by Ludwik 
Sternbach; ed. by S. Bhaskaran Nair; pub. by Vishveshvaranand 
Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1987 ; Pp. xiv 4-354-L- ( App. ) 
222. Price : Rs. 400/-. 


This is the sixth volume of a gigantic undertaking on the Sanskrit 
Subhasitas or wise sayings, which presents their comprehensive catalogue, 
index and edition, all in one, The speedy completion and publication of the 
work — a “much enlarged and modernised Indische Sprüche ( of Otto Bóht- 
lingk)" — was recommended with approbation by the International Congress 
of Orientalists at its 29th Session held in Paris in July 1973. The publication 
of this priceless project was entrusted by Prefessor Ludwik Sternbach (12. 12. 
1909-25. 3. 1981) to the V. V. R. I. ( Hoshiarpur ) through Dr, Ludwik Stern- 
bach Foundation ; and it is to the credit of the Institute which, since then, has 
successively brought out six out of the contemplated twenty volumes of it, 
while maintaining a high standard in editing which is characteristic of the 
publications of the Institute. 


The present volume incorporates 1,512 verses ( with their initials from 
f& upto % ), thus bringing their total so far to 11,491, which is besides 77 
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inserted verses, The editing proceeds along the pattern set in earlier volumes ; 
with the text given in the Devanagari, a record of variant readings and of 
sources wherever available, and an English translation done at expert hands, 
This is followed by four very useful Appendices ( Indices ), recording : Abbre- 
viations-cum-Bibliography (76 pages), Authors and Sources of the verses 
(56 pp. ), Sanskrit Metres uscd in them (8 pp. ), and the Subjects treated in 
them (78 pp.). Then is appended a small Addenda and Corrigenda. 


It is not quite surprising that Professor Sternbach, this veritable Subhā- 
sita-Maharsi’, combining in himself prodigious learning as well as simplicity 
and humanism ( — the reviewer has treasured nostalgic memories of his brief 
meetings with the scholar at the Twenty-ninth session of the A. I. O. C. held 
in Pune in June 1978 and at the Fifth World Sanskrit Conference held in 
Varanasi in October 1981, — ), should have generously entrusted the papers 
containing his life-time researches for publication to the care of the V. V. R. 
Institute, and, there too, to Prof. Bhaskaran Nair, the Director-Professor of 
the V. V. R. L, with “full confidence in him” and “high esteem for his 
work”, As can be evident on any page of the volumes of the work edited 
by Professor Nair including the present one, he has amply justified the trust 
reposed in him by the late scholar, and what the editor has remarked, in his 
Preface to Vol. V, about the painstaking labour put in by the compiler towards 
the compilation (that it is “ better visualised than stated ” ), applies in equal 
measure to his own editing of the Volume(s). Attention in this connexion 
may be drawn to only one, the last, Appendix viz, the Subject Index. What 
a mine of information, under topics and sub-topics, it provides to the reader 


on a variety of small and big aspects of Indian culture which are touched in 
these Subhüsitas ! 


With excellence in printing also (— just randomly, the name of the 
author at no. 10640, appearing to be one of a Maharashtrian, is probably better 
read, and printed, as Vithoba Anna, on pages 2817, 3129), the Volume makes 
an excellent work of reference for scholars and inquisitive public alike, who 
would naturally wish god-speed to work on the subsequent Volumes. 


S. D. Laddu 
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THE GLIMPSES OF INDOLOGICAL HERITAGE : by Uma Desh- 
pande; Pub. by Good Companions, Ushakiran Building, Raopura 
Road, Baroda 390 001, 1989; pp. vii-+ 199. Price : Rs. 45/-. 


The book under review contains fifteen essays on some facets of Indian 
culture as reffected in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and in the 
lives of some modern saints and scholars. They offer “some rudimentary 
yet prominent glimpses of our vast and unfathomable Indological heritage 
mainly in literary, philosophical and spiritual fields ” ( p. iii). 


In the Vedic field, therc is discussion on the contribution of its female 
seers, the position and status of women then, and a language study of Yüska. 
In Classical literature, are discussed writings of Kamalükara Bhatta and 
Ananta Pandita for the first time, besides those of two modern writers 1 
Kshama Row and S. B. Velankar. Philosophy, however, seems to occupy 
the author largely and deeply : we have here an excellent critique of the B. 
Gita and Brahma-Sitra, scholastic interpretations of the Karma-Yoga, an 
introduction to the works of Vallabhücarya and to the Siksapatri of Sw. 
Sahajananda, and reflections on Aurobindo on the Gita. The same interest 
leads the author to a study of the philosophical teachings of the modern Saints 3 
Shri Sai-Baba, Sw. Vüsudevünada Sarasvati and Shri Ranga Avadhüta, 


There is a good General Index at the end, Errata is happily given at 
the beginning. 

The work thus presents fine glimpses of the Indian thought (literary 
and philosophical) to the world of scholars and to the enlightended public 
alike. This otherwise excellent and handy production, however, suffers from 
typographical inadequacies, with which one has to bear. 


S. D. Laddu 


RASIKAVINODA OF KAMALAKARA BHATTA: by Uma Desh- 
pande; Pub. by Shalaka Prakashan, 4/32 M. I. G. Colony, J. P. 
Road, Andheri, Bombay 400058, 1989: Pp. vii + 55+ 90. 
Price : Rs. 75/-. 


The publication is an addition to our knowledge of the meagre litera- 
ture in Sanskrit in the genre of Allegorical Drama. It is a critical edition 
based on a single manuscript of the drama Rasikavinoda in five Acts composed 
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by Kamalakara Bhatta who lived in Gujarat between the 17th and early 18th 
centuries A. D. (p.ii). The handy volume contains the Sanskrit Text 
(supplying also the editor's own chaya for the Prakrit passages ), its English 
Translation, two useful Indices, and a critical Introduction at the beginning in 
two Chapters, on: (1) the author and the play and ( II) Gukulanathaji ( 16th- 
17th c. A. D.) and his philosophy of Rasatmaka Pustimürga which was 
inspired by Vallabhacürya's Suddhadvaita-vedanta. A note, under I. 7, on 
Literary peculiarities of the play (pp. 12-14) makes an interesting reading. 


The play was written with the object of propogating various philoso- 
phical tenets and inculcating moral and spiritual values of life. Similarity of 
such allegorical literary composition with the ‘Cycle plays’ or ‘ Morality 
plays’ of the West has been brought out by the Editor (pp. 17, 44). How- 
ever, the suggested possibility of the enactment of the present play in temples 
on festive occasions, like that of similar plays in the West, ( pp. 27, 44 ) needs 
to be pursued through historical references. 


Dr. Uma Deshpande deserves congratulations for this handsome 
editio princeps, accompanied by a scholarly study of the work, 


S. D. Laddu 


Kashikar, one of the best specialists in the field of Vedic ritual ( especi- 
ally the Sūtra literature), is undoubtedly the most qualified scholar for re- 
editing the Várüha Srauta Sutra, This text was first published by Caland and 
Raghu Vira ( Lahore 1933) on the basis of only one MS (or rather a trans- 
cript ) and the cditors themselves already realized the defects of this edition. 


In the past Kashikar noticed some mistakes, found two new MSS 
( unfortunately not much superior ) and published several articles on this text. 
In his Survey of the Srautasütras (Bombay 1968) he still hesitated about the 
possibility of a complete new edition “unless more manuscripts of the text 
become available" (o. c., p. 75). These MSS were not discovered, Still 


Kashikar ultimately decided to publish a text “ which is | A 5 
(Introd, p. XV). S largely. improved 
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İndeed, when comparing the old and the new editions one cannot but 
agree that improvements are discernible on many pages. Where the new MSS 
did not help, Kashikar has made emendations and conjectures (mostly based 
on parallel texts such as the Manava and the Apastamba Sütras ). In some 
cases a reading of a parallel text substitutes a completely corrupt reading of 
the (scarce ) MSS, Gonda, Ritual Siitras ( Wiesbaden 1977 ), p. 649, warns 
against such substitutions. Kashikar invites Gonda to reconsider his views in 
the light of his proposed emendations (0. c., p. XX). However, even rather 
successful emendations of this type do not change the principle. A parallel 
text need not have read the same as the corrupt text and the corruption should 
have some explainable connection with the restored text. 


Apart from a much improved text this edition also offers something 
which was strangely missing in the first edition: an introduction. This omi- 
ssion, for which Caland can hardly be held responsible (he died before the 
edition was published ), Was unconvincingly defended by Raghu Vira, who 
referred to the too overwhelming material collected by him (and never dis- 
covered anymore ). 


In his introduction Kashikar i. a. deals with the complete literature of 
the Varaha school, the style of the Sūtra, its relation to some other texts and 
its chronology. As such it is useful and comparable with his introduction to 
the cdition of the Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra, Some topics which are not directly 
connected with the Sütra itself might have been treated ina more succinct 
way. On the other hand the discussion of problems sometimes ends with an 
apodictic statement without the adducement of arguments, proofs and refe- 
rences to modern literature. See e. g. the speculations on the relative chrono- 
logy of the Yajurvedic Samhitas ( p. L) and the assignment of an absolute 
chronology to the Sūtra itself (« .. may be assigned to a period not earlier 
than the fourth century A. D. ", p. LXIX ). 


As far as the text itself is concerned 1 share Kashikar's optimism after 
having checked the Agnihotra section. Still I have to observe that one misses 
some useful notes found in the old edition. Emendations like ( sayamaram- 
bhanam agnihotram) pratarapavargam for pragapavargan based on Baudh$S. 
24, 30 convince everybody. In the case of the Agnihotra section Kashikar 
(who gives no list of consulted literature) should have used Dumont's survey 
of the treatment of this rite in the Sutras (L'Agnihotra, Baltimore 1939). 
Then he would have read na sammrsati for anu ( or *nu ) sammrsati in 1, 5, 2, 
13 (see Dumont, o. c., p. 210). In 1, 5,2, 19 Kashikar rightly inserts na and 
refers to MSS, 1, 6, 1, 24. In Dumont's publication more parallels are to be 
-found, lv ; ape, 
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In spite of some critical remarks I fully acknowledge the importance of 
this new edition which is a great improvement as far as the text is concerned 
and which has clearly established the relative chronology of the Sūtra in its 
introduction. 

H. W. Bodewitz 


VISVA KE VIVIDHA DHARMA : published by D. E. T. Deemed Uni- 
versity, Dayalbag (Agra); 1984; 4--2-1-158. 


This book in Hindi is intended as a text-book on Comparative Study 
of Religions for the senior students of the D. E. I. Deemed University, 
Dayalbag (Agra). It has grown out of a Symposium organized at the 
University in May 1983. It contains twenty essays by different authors on 
such subjects as “ Religion — its nature, aim, and necessity ", * History and 
doctrines of religion”, ** Vedic religion ”, ** Hindu religion — history, Smrti, 
and Purina”, “Religious thought in the systems of Indian philosophy”, 
* Buddhism”, “Jainism”, “Christianity”, “Islam”, “Sufi doctrine ", 
** Sant doctrine ”, “ Sikhism ”, and “ Radhasvami religion ". The treatment 
of the various topics is, however, superficial and uncritical, and lacks proper 
method, It is doubtful whether the book, in its present form, can at all 
adequately help a comparative study of religions. 


R. N. D. 


HINDUISM : A brief outline of its framework, by Swami Mukhyananda; 
Ramakrishna Math, Trichur; 1986; xii4-115--- Charts, 


Is it possible to specify something which a person must necessarily 
believe and / or do in order to be designated as a Hindu or something which 
a person who is not designated as a Hindu does not believe and / or do? 
The answer to this question which involves anvaya-vyatireka is probably ‘No’. 
And herein perhaps lie both the strength and the weakness of Hinduism. 
Wisely enough, Swami Mukhyananda has prefaced his manual on Hinduism 
with the observation that Hinduism is “a vast and variegated composite 
religion with numerous aspects and rich traditions, serving the needs of the 
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simplest as well as of the wisest, of the laity as well as of acute philosophers, ” 
He has made it clear that his book does not aim ata detailed treatment of 
Hinduism, but “ has been conceived to acquaint the general reader in a brief 
compass with some of the fundamenta! features of Hinduism in its total pers- 
pective, showing their mutual interconnection and coherence in the whole 
Scheme," Swamiji begins by outlining the general nature of Hinduism or 
Hindu-Dharma (strictly speaking, the terms ‘Hinduism’ and *Hindu- 
Dharma’ are not quite synonymous!) and its scriptures. In Chapter IIT, 
which may be said to constitute the kernel of the whole book, he discusses 
the two aspects of Hindu-Dharma, namely, Satya (truth) and Dharma 
(applied truth), which he correlates —not very correctly — with Sruti and 
Smrti respectively. Here the terms Sruti and Smrti have been used rather 
loosely. Again, Svamiji has considered in this chapter only what may be 
regarded as religious ( mainly, philosophical and ethical ) thought and has 
mostly ignored religious rites and practices. There too, some of his propo- 
sitions, such as the one representing the correlation of the four aspects of 
Brahman, the košas, and the yogas, seem to be too strained. 


The nine Appendices are meant to supplement and expound the argu- 
ment contained in the main body of the book. But the statement of the 
fundamental teachings of Hinduism contained in them (as, for instance, in 
the Ten Sūiras ), which incidentally reflects the Neo-Vedanta of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, is often more idealistic than realistic and critical. The 
charts included in the book also cannot be said to be particularly illuminating. 


Notwithstanding all this, the present manual may be found fairly 
serviceable as an aid for a slightly advanced study of Hinduism rather than as 
an introduction to it. 

R. N. D. 


INDIZES, WIENER ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR DIE KUNDE SÜDASIENS 
' UND ARCHIV FÜR INDISCHER PHILOSOPHIE, by Ch. H. 
Werba; Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien; 


1987 ; 55. ; 
The Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Südasiens und Archiv far indis- ER 
cher Philosophie, published under the auspices of the Austrian Academy of — | 


Sciences, Commission for the Languages and Cultures of South Asia, Vienna, 
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and at present edited by Professor G. Oberhammer, has now established 
itself as a prestigious research journal in the field of South Asian Studies and 
Indian Philosophy. Indeed, Vienna has now emerged as one of the most 
active centres in that branch of learning in Europe. It was, therefore, a 
welcome decision of the authorities of the Academy to publish an elaborate 
Index to the thirty volumes (1957-1986) of WZKSA. Indexes serve a very 
useful purpose in that they bestow some kind of direction and discipline on 
the usually miscellancous contents of a journal. The present Indizes, assidu- 
ously prepared by Dr. Ch. H. Werba, are divided into three main sections : 
(1) Articles, (2) Dissertations approved by the University of Vienna ; and 
(3) Reviews. One, however, wishes that, like the author-register, a subject- 
register also had been included in this book. It would have enhanced its 
utility. 


R. N. D. 


DAS WISSEN VON DER LEBENSSPANNE DER BAUME : SURA- 
PALAS VRKSAYURVEDA, kritisch ediert, übersetzt und kom- 
mentiert von Rahul Peter Das ; Alt-und Neu Indische Studien, Semi- 
nar für Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der Universitat Hamburg; 
1988; ix--589. 


The Vrksayurveda of Surapala is perhaps the oldest, wholly preserved, 
treatise which deals in a comprehensive and systematic manner with the 
cultivation of groves, etc. Its author Surapala, ‘also known as Sure$vara 
and Suresh, belonged to a Bengali family of court-physicians and was patro- 
nised by a minor chieftain named Bhimapala ( who, however, was in no way 
related to the famous royal dynasty of the Palas of Bengal). Surapiüla is 
believed to have lived some time between the second half of the 11th century 
and the first half of the 12th century, and is credited with the authorship of 
two other works, namely, the Lohasarvasva (which deals with the medicinal 
use of iron) and the Sabdapradipa (which is a botanical glossary ). Only one 
manuscript of the Vrksayuryeda is known to exist, and it is very corrupt. 
So, for the present edition, Das has depended, besides this manuscript, on 
the manuscripts and printed editions of various other texts which have repro 
duced portions from the Vrksayurveda. He has provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of such manuscripts and printed editions, On the other hand, the 
Vrksayurveda itself is seen to have been heavily dependent on earlier works 
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on agriculture and horticulture which are now available only in fragments. 
The Vrksayurveda contains 325 verses. Das has classified these verses into 15 
groups, and has treated each of these verses under six heads, namely, trans- 
literated text, variants, metre, translation, explanatory notes, and comments. 
One of the five Appendices contains G. J. Meulenbeld’s Additions to his 
“Sanskrit Names of Plants and their Botanical Equivalents”. The book 
ends with four very useful Indices. All in all, through this edition of the 
Vrksayurveda, which reflects abundant scholarship, industry, and care, Das 
has produced a model of critical editing of a Sanskrit text. 


R. N. D. 


KANN DIE GUPTA-KUNST KALIDASAS WERKE ILLUSTRI- 
EREN? by Annette Classen; Marburger Studien zur Afrika-und 
Asienkunde, Serie B: Asien, Band 11 ; 1988; 90-1-10 Fig. -+ 32 Abb. 


It is generally agreed that the poctry and the art of the age of the 
Guptas have mutually reacted on each other to the best possible advantage of 
both. In her interesting thesis, approved by the Marburg University, Annette 
Classen addresses herself specifically to the consideration of the question 1 
Can the Gupta art illustrate the works of Kalidasa? She begins with the 
assumptions that Kālidāsa must have lived some time between A. D. 370 and 
A: D. 470, and that the term ** Gupta art” has to be taken to denote the 
art (for hér present purpose, the author takes into account only painting and 
sculpture, leaving out architecture) which flourished in North India, roughly 
within the region which had come under the suzerainty of Candra Gupta II, 
between A. D. 370 and ca. A. D. 550. Professor C. Sivaramamurti has al- 
ready dealt with the theme “ Kalidasa's poetry and Gupta art” in his note 
worthy contributions Sculpture inspired by Kalidasa and Numismatic Parallels 
of Kalidasa, but Classen characterizes his approach and treatment as subjec- 
tive. It may, however, be emphasized that in the matter of poetry and art 
the judgement of a discerning critic is bound to be subjective. Indeed, 
therein lies his main strength. Classen also opines that Sivaramamurti's 
Sanskrit Literature and Art- Mirrors of Indian Culture is vitiated by his 
juxtaposition of the specimens of art and poetry belonging to different chro- 
nological periods. Classen seems to accept the view of Joanna Gottfried 
Williams that the Kusana style of Mathura and of areas directly influenced by 
that great pilgrimage city on the river Yamuna was the sole real source for 
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the Gupta style, She then perspicuously studies the motifs reflected in 
Kalidasa's six works with reference to the earlier treatises like Bharata’s 
Na@tyasastra and the Visnudharmottara-Purana on the one hand and the 
examples of the Gupta art on the other. The parallels are amazingly 
eloquent and are visually confirmed by the 32 illustrations which form the 
second part of this book. They together represent “the classic phase of 
Indian civilization in so far as it aspired to create a perfect, unsurpassable 
style of life”. The author aptly concludes her thesis with the observation 
that the Gupta art is thoroughly competent to illustrate even the abstract 
concept-categories in Külidüsa's works. 


R. N. D, 


THE RELIGION OF THE VEDA, by Hermann Oldenberg; English 


translation by Shridhar B. Shrotri; published by Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi; 1988; pp. xiii 4- 359, 


Die Religion des Veda by Hermann Oldenberg ( 1854-1920 ) certainly 
“constitutes one of the most remarkable contributions to the study of Vedic 
religion and mythology. The book falls into two main parts — the firist 
( Chapters I and II) deals with Vedic mythology and the second ( Chapters III 
and IV) with the Vedic cult. Like Bergaigne, Oldenberg fully realizes the 
importance of the knowledge of the Vedic ritual for the proper understanding 
of the Vedic religion as a whole. He, however, points out that, in the history 


of Vedic philology, Vedic mythology came to the forefront before Vedic cult 
and religion. As for the scope of Die Religion des Veda, while Bargaigne 
‘has restricted himself only to the hymns of the Rgveda Oldenberg covers the 
whole field of the Vedic literature, for, he believes that the literature famed 
tely following the Rgveda deals with the same sacrificial ritual for which the 
-hymns of the Rgveda are composed. Oldenberg generally adheres to the 
naturalistic interpretation ofthe Vedic mythology, He says that the higher 
gods — that is to Say, those gods which are not of a semi-divine or fctishistic 
nature — of the Vedic, and certainly also of the Indo-European period, are 
without exception the deified representations of the entities in nates or of the 
forces which are active in the grcat phenomena of nature. He however. 
hastens to sound a note of warning against the acceptance of the sim le 
formulae to which the earlier schools of naturalistic mythology had redial 
their views in this connection, It is necessary to remember ORE adds 

J , - 1 
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that, between the prototype of nature ( wherever such a one exists ) and its 
mythological counterpart, manifold and complex developments take place, 
Oldenberg further points out that, besides naturalistic aspect of the Vedic 
mythology, there exists another equally significant aspect of it, namely, the 
deification of abstract concepts. As for the methods of comparative mytho- 
logy, which he generally accepts, Oldenberg says that one must free oneself 
from the bondage of mere etymology and pass into the free atmosphere of 
reality. 


Die Religion des Veda was first published in 1894 and its second edi- 
tion was published in December 1916. Oldenberg has not made any substan- 
tial changes in the second edition, but, as he has said, he has tried to improve 
upon and enlarge the first edition in the light of his own further research and 
the work of other scholars, The third and the fourth monotype reprints of 
work were issued in 1923. 


This first ever English translation of Oldenberg’s monumental opus is 
to be heartily welcomed since it makes known to a wider audience the large 
number of original ideas and theories about Vedic religion and mythology 
which Oldenberg has put forth. The English translation is quite lucid and 
true to the original. Dr. Shrotri deserves encomium for having creditably 
accomplished a job which could not have been that simple. 


R. N. D. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


PROFESSOR RANGANATH DATTATRAYA VADEKAR | 
b. 1-12-1900] [ d. 1-4-1989 


It is with profound sorrow that we report the passing away of Professor 
Vadekar, the great banyan tree in the garden of Oriental Studies, Like the eagle 
on the tree of Life and Knowledge described in the Rgveda, Professor Vadekar 
lived his life here ( full of activity ) and yet he was just its spectator because of. 
his detachment. He chose for himself poverty and obscurity, leaving the riches, 
glory and light to those who hankered for them. He gave to all his belongings, 
his effort, his helping hand and care, without hoping for any return. In this 
he lived the life of a true lover of knowledge, of a seer, of a Bodhisattva, with 
full awareness of it, with choice, without regret and with unflinching devotion. 


Professor Ranganath Dattatraya Vadekar was born on December 1, 
1900, in a middle class Brahmin family at Kuroli Siddheshvara ( Satara Dist. ). 
He took his B. A., from Fergusson College, Poona, of the Bombay Uni- 
Versity in first class in 1921, and M. A. in 1926. He taught himself Pali and 
then offered it as one of the options at M. A. His teacher, Professor P. D. Gune, 
advised him to study German and French, if he wanted to do research. He 
took his teacher at his word and not only learnt German and French, which 
he mastered to the same extent as English, but also several other European 
languages beginning with Greek and Latin. Thus when he became Professor 
of Sanskrit and Allied Languages in Fergusson College in 1935, he started 
teaching Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi, and later, German and French. 
Except for Sanskrit, he wrote a manual for each of the other four languages 
( French 1942, German 1946, and Ardhamagadhi and Pali for private circula- 
tion). He learnt Dutch for helping his historian friend, Late Shri D. v. 
Apte, to read the Dutch records on Shivaji, and until the end remained one — 
of the few Indians to know Dutch. 


‘He studied the works of Saükarücürya and his paramaguru 
Gaudapada, and also other works on Vedanta, which math Fined emari 
on him intellectually, philosophically, and yogically to the last. He held the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the highest esteem, knew it by heart, and on every occasion 
of life cited from it to light his path (and of others) on the lonely journey 


he had chosen to make in his life. He was one of the few teachers who 3 = 


had specialised in the Rgveda. Buddhism was the anchor of his life, 
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During 1927-1935, associated with it as a Life Member, he taught 
at Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute as Honorary Lecturer, and 
simultancously worked with Professor S. K. Belvalkar, assisting him in re- 
search. During 1930-36 he lived in the Bhaja caves for the sake of Sadhana, to 
instil in himself the spirit of Buddhism, to feel the life of a Buddhist monk, 
and to imbibe emotions of fearlessness, and so on. In 1931, he proposed to 
the All-India Oriental Conference the preparation of * An Indian Edition of 
the Pali Tripitaka in Devanagari Characters’ with four specimen pages and 
approximate cost and price. Needless to add that the scheme remained 
only on paper for want of financial assistance, and a dream remained 
unfulfilled. However, he published the editions of Milindapatiha ( 1940 ), 
Patimokkha (1941), Telakatahagatha (1941), Dhammasangani ( i940) and 
Atthasalini (in collaboration with Dr. P. V. Bapat, 1942). In 1959, he 
published an edition of the Uttaradhyayana-sütra, a Jain work. l 


During 1935-61 he taught at Fergusson College. He also taught 
at the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeetha, Ahilyadevi High School. for Girls, 
New English School, and several other institutions. During 1948-61 he 
also taught at the newly created Poona University. 


At Fergusson College, he founded the Tutorial Department, a unique 
institution of its kind, under whose acgis he could reach out to all the 
Students of the college by providing them aids for further study. He always 
extended assistance to all students irrespective of nationality, sex, caste or 
religion, when in need, including books, materials, money, and all that the 
Situation required. With a nostalgia his students and colleagues( ! ) recall the 
sweets they have eaten out of his hands. © He even learnt psychiatry in order, 
to help his students in their psychological problems. 


Although Professor Vadekar never took the degree of Ph. D., many 
scholars sought his guidance which he gave generously. Because of excellent 
powers of retention and comprehension, he had a vast store of knowledge 
equal only to an encyclopaedia, not only of Indology and allied subjects like 
Linguistics, Archaeology, and Philosophy, but also of various crafts, electricity, 
automobile engineering, telecommunications, and so on. About him à 
colleague in Fergusson College said to the late Principal Karve ; ‘If you 
allow him to work at his fullest capacity, half of your staff will have to be 
dismantled.’ He maintained a personal collection of books, *a larger part 
of which’, as he used to say, ‘is safe on the desks of my students’. As 
& culmination of his research interest, he undertook to edit the principal Upa- 
nisads, in which endeavour his friend Acharya V. P. Limaye joined him later, 
and the fruit of this collaboration is seen in the Edition of Eighteen Principal 


- 
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Upanisads, imbibing many novel features, published by the Vaidika Samsho- 
dhana Mandala. 


He was one of the Founder Members of the Vaidika Samshodhana 
Mandala and also of the Bharatiya Dharma-tattvajnana Samshodhana 
Mandala. Also, he served, in various capacities the Council for Marathi 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophy. He worked at the Kaivalyadhama Yoga Centre 


at Lonavala as the Research Director of the Yoga Encyclopaedia during 
1961-66. ; ' 


As a true karma-yogi, living in life the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gi ta, 
Professor Vadekar never expected any fruits of his devotion and service to 
all and to the cause of learning, never hankered for reward even in the imper- 
ceptible manner of fame. Yet he was conferred upon the * Sanskrit Pandit ' 
National Award by the President of India in 1981. He accepted it graciously, 
with humility and detachment, He looked upon the celebration with a detach- 
ment amounting to indifference fit to a seer, A Professor of Fergusson 
College was thus honoured for the first time in the century-old history of the 
institution. Out of this century Professor Vadekar was associated with it as 
student and teacher during 1917-61. 


Even though he did all this, his real mission in life was something 
different. At the age of sixteen he was made aware of it in a dream, Since 
then he pursued this goal set before him by the Divine, single-mindedly and 
unflinchingly, through knowledge and dcvotion, in word, thought and deed, 
alone through decades, through service and love to the needy, and through 
yogic sādhanā. Following the examples of the Buddha, Srikrsna, Adi 
Sankarücürya, Jüane$vara and Sri Aurobindo, knowing them through their 
writings, hc set out to achieve the same goal. And I dare say he did it! 


His life spanned almost over the century —*I am running with the 
century ' — witnessing so many great events including the Freedom Struggle 
and the attainment of political Independence, to which he contributed silent- 
ly and unobtrusively by sheltering all the underground workers in his house, — 
and by adopting khadi for his “three piece suit’ : dhoti, shirt, and Gandhi 
cap. He remained a bachelor and cooked his own food, and regarded 
the whole humanity as his family. 


He loved modernity and tradition equally, was a great lover of 
individual freedom and liberty, treated everyone with equality and distributed — 


his love and resources generously, equally. He took keen interest in political — - 


events, in life around him, and in the changing face of society, 
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He has left behind him an ideal of life for emulation and difficult to 
attain in a single life-time. This vast personality merged into the Infinite 
achieving a true union with It, with great equanimity, poise and dignity, and 
with an awareness, but without a flutter, on April 1, 1989, leaving us to 
ponder over him ! 


Malati J. Shendge 
Professor R. D. Vadekar was actively associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oricntal Research Institute for a long time. He was a Life Member of 


the Institute (since 1927), and a member of the Institute's. Regulating 
Council ( 1930-57 ). — Editor 
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PROFESSOR GOVIND KESHAV BHAT 


b. 2. 5. 1914 ] [ d. 18. 7. 1989 
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PROFESSOR GOVIND KESHAV BHAT 
b. 2-5-1914] [ d. 18-7-1989 


The news of the passing away of Professor G. K. Bhat on the 18th 
July 1989 came as a shock to all those who, only less than a fortnight earlier, 
had the joy to see him participating in the (for him ) * never-to-be-missed ? 
Annual Meeting of the Institute on July 6, its Foundation Day. It was all the 
more so with the writer of the present note who had a long and hearty talk 
with him at his residence only two days before this Meeting ! Professor Bhat 
had just completed seventy-five years in May 89, when he was felicitated by 
a large number of his friends and students. It was easy to detect then the 
impact he had made, through his writings and his lectures, on the literary élite 
besides that on generations of his students. He was among the few who 
possessed a rare combination of critical scholarship, artistic appreciation and 
charm of expression. 


Born in Nasik on 2nd May 1914, Professor Govind Keshav Bhat had 
his early education in Nasik but later did post-graduate studies in Bombay. 
With Sanskrit as his dearmost subject and never missing a First Class, Bhat 
maintained a brilliant academic career at all the University examinations.. 
Apart from bagging most of the coveted University prizes and scholarships 
for Sanskrit, he secured the prestigious V. N. Mandlik Gold Medal and Prize 
in 1944 for his essay on the Vidisaka, which was later published in English, 
Marathi and Gujarati languages, He took Doctorate in 1950 on the Dramas 
of Bhisa. 


Prof. Bhat served at various Government Colleges in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Kolhapur and Aurangabad for over thirty years, and every- 
where he left a mark as a very successful teacher, carrying his point home 
with penetration, eloquence and animated expressions. He was recognised as 
‘a Research Guide at various Universities in Maharashtra and Gujarat. On 
retiring from the Maharashtra State Education Service in 1972, he joined the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on 1.6. 1972, assuming the offices 
of Director and Curator; and, having adorned these for seven years, he 
retired on 15.5.1979, but continued to work there as Research Professor, 


for some months more (from 15. 5.79 upto 26. 10.79). He was a Life ote 
Member of the Institute ( since 1951), and was elected a Member of the — 


Institute’s Regulating Council in 1981, which position he held till the end. 


Dr. Bhat was a recognised literary writer in Marathi, and wrote about 
twenty-five books and several research papers in English, Marathi and : 
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Gujarati. He touched different themes from Sanskrit literature, including 
the Vedic, but delighted most in Classical literature, and, there too, in 
Drama :.its theory, art and performance. 


Among his important works must be mentioned: Bhasa Studies (doctor- 
al thesis, pub. 1968), Vidügaka (mentioned cerlier, 1959), Appointment with 
Kalidasa (1982), Tragedy in Sanskrit Drama (1974), Sanskrit Drama: A 
Perspective in Theory and Practice (1975), Bharata-Natya-Maiijari (1975), 
Natya-Mantijari-Saurabha (1981, with an extensive Introduction on Sanskrit 
Dramatic Theory ), and Theatric Aspects of Sanskrit Drama (1983), — the 
last three, published by the Bhandarkar Institute. He wielded a facile pen in 
English end had always to offer some original and penetrating ideas, whether 
they be on the fate of Sakuntala, or on the thought and personality of 
Kālidāsa, or on the absence of tragedy in Sanskrit drama. 


Bhat’s interest in dramatic theory and performance led to his playing: 
many-sided róles as dramatist, actor, director and producer. as well. Indeed,: 


Bhat was considered an authority in the staging of Sanskrit Drama. He was 
also in close touch with the Theatre Movement, and was invited by several 
learned ‘bodies ( University, Governmental, Literary and Public) to deliver 
special lectures. Two of his books, Grhadaha and Vidusaka, won the 
Maharashtra State Award. $ 


It is a great pity that this enthusiastic scholar suffered, in the last few 
years, from severe arthritic pain as well as acute deafness, This fact cast 
serious. limitations on his activities, which he withstood with rare equanimity. 
Neat and disciplined almost to a fault, Professor Bhat was very social and 
affable by nature. His sudden death was mourned widely and even from 
unexpected quarters.’ Professor Bhat will ever be remembered as a lover and 


original interpreter of Sanskrit poetry and: drama, and as a man of jovial 
temperament. 


S. B Laddu 
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Statement about ownership and other particulars about the 
Annals, the Quarterly Journal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, to be published in the first issue every year after 
the last day of February. 


FORM IV 
(See Rule 8 ) 
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I-IV ) in a year. 
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